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jndbergh  Kidnaping  Story  Sweeps  Nation’s 
Front  Pages — Circulations  Leap  Upward 

ino'japanese  War  Buried  as  Wire  Services,  Picture  Agencies  and  Dailies  Throw  Entire  Organizations 
Into  Coverage  of  “Bioeest  Human  Interest  Storv  of  Decade 


n  brief  paragraph,  flashed  over  the 
tajInNew  Jersey  State  Police  teletype 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


Englewood.  Finding  poor  facilities  for 
transmitting  news  to  headquarters  from 


k%  the  story  went  its  sensational 
“  rse,  suspense  and  the  human  interest 
— .nent  increased  and  with  them  street 
■es  began  to  soar.  New  York,  Chi- 
0,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wash- 

![ton  and  Kansas  City  reported  rising 
eolations  on  Thursday,  although  it 
s  still  too  early  to  determine  the 
oal  effect  of  the  story.  In  New 
rk,  with  returns  not  yet  in  from 
rsdealers,  circulation  managers  re¬ 
ted  soaring  sales  on  the  basis  of 
ra  copies  printed.  The  New  York  Reporters  on  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping 
raid  Tribune  sold  out  its  entire  edi-  convey  Colonel  Lindbergh's  request  that 
ifcn  on  Wednesday.  Circulators  and  a  day’ 

dltors,  alike,  agreed  that  the  story, 

tikiisinmg  all  the  essential  elements  of  When  the  photographers  liad  made 


on  Tuesday  night  this  week,  allowed  one  print  of  the  new  picture  tures  over  the  entire  telephoto  circuit  Hopewell,  the  A.P.  staff  on  the  .scene 
odiBawned  a  million  words  of  mystery,  to  be  set  up  and  copied  by  photographers  from  New  England  to  the  South  and  bought  the  use  of  a  neighbor’s  phone  for 
“iBpcnse  and  human  interest  as  the  at  his  home.  This  made  possible  a  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a  total  transmis-  the  duration  of  the  .story,  .\ccording 
adltire  resources  of  the  nation’s  press  great  saving  of  time  on  photos  sent  to  sion  cost  of  more  than  $3,000.  Mr.  to  William  Chaplin,  day  city  editor  of 
xdKre  martialed  to  give  the  world  the  distant  points  by  telephoto  and  air  mail.  Howey  told  FIditor  &  Publisher:  the  .^.P.,  direct  quotes  from  Colonel 
"ath-taking  story  of  the  kidnaping  of  Lindbergh  were  few.  The  only  actual 

quotes  coming  from  him  the  first  night, 
ilr.  Chaplin  said,  were  those  in  which 
he  announced  he  would  send  all  news  to 
the  press  through  the  state  police. 

About  10,000  words  a  day  were  being 
filed  over  A.P.  wires  on  the  story. 

David  Sentner  headed  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  staff  of  five  at  th« 
Lindbergh  home.  Stories  were  filed  to 
New  York  over  a  special  leased  wire 
from  Hopewell  and  Trenton,  and  three 
automobiles  were  u.sed  by  the  reporters. 
Barry  F'aris,  I.N.S.  editor,  said  his  serv¬ 
ice  filed  50,000  words  on  the  story 
Wednesday  and  exiiected  to  file  about 
30.000  Thursday. 

United  Press  worked  with  two  re¬ 
porters  at  Trenton  and  four  at  Hope- 
well  with  three  automobiles  at  their 
disposal.  A  special  wire  was  used  to 
bring  in  material  from  both  points. 
Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 

general  news  manager,  considered  the 

........  V...  ...^  V..  story  bigger  than  anything  in  recent 

nittiPra  copies  printed.  The  Nezo  York  Reporters  on  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  story  listening  to  one  of  their  number  years. 

si^^rald  Tribune  sold  out  its  entire  edi-  convey  Colonel  Lindbergh's  request  that  they  leave  the  ground.s  of  his  estate  after  "I.  think  it  is  one  of  the  gre.atest 

Wn  on  Wednesday.  Circulators  and  a  day’s  vigil.  stories  of  this  decade,”  he  said.  “I 

■*  ■"  ...  can’t  think  of  any  story  that  would  com- 

Iiare  with  it,  unless  .America  should 


"  ath-taking  story  of  the  kidnaping  of 
arles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr.  Airplanes, 

« mobiles  and  even  ambulances  were 
ed  into  action  to  speed  several  score 
rters  and  photographers  to  the 
Ibergh  estate  near  Hopewell,  N.  J. 
fried  phone  calls  to  homes  and  vari- 
taverns  brought  afternoon  news- 
y-Bper  staffs  back  to  their  offices.  Press 
iUiBiice  wires  hummed  with  the  story, 
-^--*turcs  sped  over  the  telephoto  and 
tras  appeared  on  the  streets  of  large 


service  at  present  is  given  over 


Ifc  news,  surpassed  anything  recorded  their  copies.  Colonel  Lindliergh  gave  almost  entirelv  to  the  Lindbergh  story,  enter  a  war.  Its  pulling  power  rests  in 

.i_ _ t  T _ _  XT^ _ vr^«l.  1^*  _ il.a.  _ ..A _  T*-,.  _ -  *l-_  r  _  _  _  --  _ 


Mveral  years 


three  prints  to  Deke  Lyman,  New  York  It’s  the  greatest  picture  story  I’ve  ever  the  fact  that  it  has  suspense,  mystery 


'  ^Vith  the  Lindbergh  estate  several  Times  aviation  man.  who  turned  them  known  from  the  iKiint  of  view  of  rapid  and  heart  interest.” 

I—lifs  from  a  telegraph  station  in  a  over  to  Samuel  Falk  of  Wide  World  distribution.  F'ditors  are  constantly  The  story  broke  after  New  York 

ffcinity  where  telephones  are  scarce.  Photos  to  be  sent  to  New  York  head-  sending  in  retpiests  for  new  picture  morning  newspapers  had  sent  their  bull- 

problem  of  getting  copy  to  the  city  quarters.  There  additional  prints  of  coverage.”  dog  editions  to  press,  but  later  editions 


problem  of  getting  copy  to  the  city  quarters.  There  additional  prints  of 

T-I*'ins  was  serious,  until  the  local  tele-  the  three  pictures  were  made  and  dis-  Wide  World  Photos  sent  Samuel  F'alk  carried  flashes  and  bulletins.  All  papers, 
ne  company  put  up  emergency  lines,  tributed  to  the  press.  to  the  Lindbergh  home  as  soon  as  the  morning  and  evening,  gave  over  the 

wrters  made  deals  with  neighbors  of  Picture  services  reported  constant  de-  first  flash  was  received.  He  stayed  greater  part  of  pages  one,  and  in  most 
Lindberghs  for  use  of  their  phones  mands  for  new  pictures  of  the  baby,  there  until  Thursday,  in  charge  of  the  instances  all  of  page  one,  and  several 
possible,  and  the  rough  coun-  shots  of  the  Lindbergh  home,  and  pic-  Wide  World  staff,  and  went  to  Trenton  inside  pages  to  the  story,  on  Wednesday 
road  leading  to  Hopewell  was  alive  tures  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  after  newspapermen  were  barred  from  and  Thursday,  and  city  editors  said  the 
*“loniobiles  speeding  back  and  Important  picture  subjects  were  the  lad-  the  estate.  Two  copy  boys  were  kejit  story  woultl  get  as  much  space  as  needeil 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  points,  der  by  which  the  kidnaper  entered  the  travelling  back  and  forth  lietween  Hope-  until  it  was  completed. 

Ip  to  Wednesday  afternoon  the  press  baby’s  nursery,  the  footprint  left  in  the  w’ell  and  Trenton  and  New  York  to  The  Herald  Tribune  sent  a  staff  of 
■Si  full  freedom  of  the  Lindbergh  rnud  near  the  ladder,  the  note  informing  bring  in  plates  and  automobiles  were  four  people  to  Hopewell,  Ishbel  Ross, 
..J*-':.  and  quotes  from  the  Colonel  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  his  baby  was  safe  used  extensively.  Three  additional  Wayne  Weishaar.  Joseph  Driscoll  and 
Lindbergh,  while  not  plentiful,  and  the  printer  tape  bearing  the  original  photographers  were  assigneil  to  other  F'red  Newman.  Newman  relieved  Miss 
'“■5^^  satisfactory.  Wednesday,  however.  State  Police  teletype  flash  of  the  kid-  cities  to  trace  clues.  Telegrams  and  Ross,  who  returned  to  New  York  to 
-iiel  Lindbergh  requested  the  news-  naping.  telephone  calls  came  into  the  Wide  write  the  running  lead  after  Wednesday. 


satisfactory.  Wednesday,  however.  State  Police  teletype  flash  of  the  kid 
!iel  Lindbergh  requested  the  news-  naping. 


''’’^bdraw  from  the  grounds  As  soon  as  the  news  broke  Tuesday  World  office  from  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Fifteen  members  of  the  rewrite  staff 

announced  that  all  future  informa-  night,  Walter  Howey,  general  manager  try  requesting  new  pictures.  were  assigned  to  get  up  background 

’'JR  would  be  given  out  from  the  office  of  International  News  Photo  Service.  .Associated  Press  Photo  .Service  sent  material,  and  biographies  and  handle 
Governor's  secretary  in  Trenton,  ordered  his  entire  staff  on  the  job.  Two  Seymour  Ress  to  Trenton  on  the  11.40  other  angles.  Theodore  C.  Wallen, 

-Jc  then,  Trenton  has  been  the  central  private  ambulances  were  chartered,  train  Tuesday  night.  He  hurried  out  head  of  the  Washington  bureau,  covered 

point,  but^  reporters  are  re-  fitted  up  with  developing  equipment  and  to  the  Lindbergh  estate  by  car  and  made  angles  from  that  city. 

"T  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lind-  dispatched  from  New  A’ork  with  bells  shots  of  Mrs.  I-indln-rgh  and  her  neigh-  The  Times  spotted  men  at  all  im- 
".aTi  ®  check  on  any  unusual  clanging  and  sirens  screeching.  .At  the  Ixtrs.  When  the  Lindberghs  gave  out  jiortant  points  and  had  a  special  wir  * 

"j" -P‘‘‘^iits.  Lindbergh  estate  rush  pictures  were  the  new  shots  of  the  baby,  A.P.  char-  from  Trenton  to  New  York.  Auto- 

■fom  a  picture  angle,  the  story  proved  taken  and  the  plates  put  into  the  ambu-  tered  a  plane  to  bring  in  the  copy  made  mobiles  were  used  extensively.  F.  Ray- 


cpuicnts 
from  a  oici 


uom  a  picture  angle,  the  story  proved  taken  and  the  plates  put  into  the  ambu-  tered  a  plane  to  bring  in  the  copy  made 
ffsting  in  that  it  brought  out  many  lances  for  a  breakneck  return  to  New-  from  the  original  print  on  Wednesday, 
fto  unpublished  pictures  of  the  York.  They  were  developed  en  route  This  enabled  the  service  to  get  tele- 
vrgh  baby.  Since  the  baby’s  birth  and  were  ready  for  the  telephoto  and  photos  into  Chicago  by  12.45  p.m.  and 
Imonths  ago,  pictures  of  him  have  air  mail  when  they  reached  New  York  in  San  F'rancisco  at  10.45  p.m.  Pacific 


from  the  original  print  on  Wednesday,  mond  Daniell  was  assigned  to  write  the 
This  enabled  the  service  to  get  tele-  running  lead. 

photos  into  Chicago  by  12.45  p.m.  and  The  Atnerican  had  about  20  people 
in  San  F'rancisco  at  10.45  p.m.  Pacific  working  on  the  story  in  Trenton,  Hope- 


a  premium.  In  giving  out  new  headquarters.  .A  plane,  chartered  at  Coast  time.  The  prints  were  distributed  well,  Boston,  Providence.  Albany.  N.  A'., 
this  week  Colonel  Lindbergh  dc-  Holmes  Airport,  left  at  dawn  and  by  Wide  World  about  2..30  p.m.  Eastern  and  Englewood.  N.  J.,  and,  in  addition. 


'^.^h^htly  from  his  custom  of  deal-  landed  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  an  .Standard  Time.  all  airports  were  covered.  Joseph  Mul- 

'j'._  jy®  P>'ess.  He  followed  the  aerial  camera  had  previously  been  Press  associations  assigned  unusually  vaney  wrote  the  lead  in  New  A’ork,  and 
set  two  months  after  his  shipped.  This  camera  was  picked  up  large  staffs  to  the  story.  Associated  William  Ryan,  day  city  editor,  went  to 

I’®*'"  by  requesting  the  New  and  the  plane  ascended  again  to  make  Press  sent  four  men  and  two  women  to  Trenton  to  direct  activities  at  that  point. 

Wide  World  Photo  to  dis-  sky  shots  of  the  Lindbergh  estate  and  Hopewell  and  put  four  automobiles  at  Winsor  McKay,  .American  Cartoonist, 

P'''"*s  to  all  New  York  surrounding  country.  Up  to  11  a.m.  their  disposal,  and  assigned  another  re-  went  to  the  Lindbergh  home  to  draw 

'■  pers  and  picture  agencies,  but  he  Thursday  International  had  sent  .30  pic-  porter  to  watch  the  Morrow  home  in  detailed  pictures  of  the  kidnaper’s  Lad- 


all  airports  were  covered.  Joseph  Mul- 
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der  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  search. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  American,  also  went  to  Hope- 
well.  James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of 
the  American,  called  the  story  “one  oi 
the  biggest  in  history.”  Commenting  on 
the  sparseness  of  quotes  from  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  he  said: 

“Lindbergh  never  talks  much,  any¬ 
way.  There  is  probably  a  special  rea¬ 
son  why  he  doesn’t  want  to  talk  in  this 
case.” 

The  Daily  Mirror,  according  to  Emile 
Gauvreau,  managing  editor,  got  its  first 
tip  on  the  kidnaping  from  Wally  Sulli¬ 
van,  an  unemployed  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paperman,  who  was  sitting  in  Newark 
police  headquarters  when  the  teletype 
flash  came  through  from  the  state 
police.  He  immediately  phoned  the 
Mirror.  Nine  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  on  their  way  to  Hopewell 
by  11  p.m.  Three  more  men  were  sent 
to  Trenton  Wednesday  night. 

“The  story  is  one  of  the  biggest  in 
years,”  Mr.  Gauvreau  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “It  has  splendid  human 
interest  value.  My  attitude  and  my 
instructions  to  my  reporters  are  that 
Colonel  Lindbergh  should  be  treated 
with  consideration  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  a  time  like  this.  If,  at  any 
time,  he  has  anything  to  say,  then  we 
shall  be  glad  to  quote  him.” 

Among  the  evening  papers,  the  Sun 
had  an  unusually  lucky  break  in  the 
fact  that  Edmund  de  Long,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  lives  in  Princeton.  He  was 
reached  by  phone  and  immediately  went 
to  the  Lindbergh  estate,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  shortly  after  midnight.  Captain 
Sherman  Altick,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Sun  and  a  friend  of  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
went  to  the  scene  with  Harry  Factor, 
police  reporter.  Eldmond  Bartnett,  city 
editor,  said  it  is  “one  of  the  biggest 
stories  we’ve  ever  had,  judging  by  the 
number  of  phone  calls  we  are  receiving 
from  people  who  want  to  know  the 
latest  developments.” 

The  World-Telegram  cleared  its 
front  page  of  everything  but  Lind¬ 
bergh  from  the  first  day  on.  Reporters 
were  summoned  back  to  the  office  Tues¬ 
day  night,  and  by  midnight  10  of  theni 
were  on  their  way  to  various  points  in 
New  Jersey.  The  first  edition  Wednes¬ 
day  was  on  the  street  at  9.30,  an  hour 
ahead  of  regular  schedule. 

Rowland  Wood,  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  had  a  radio  set  placed 
at  his  desk  to  keep  in  touch  with  any 
unexpected  developments.  Five  men 
were  sent  down  to  the  scene  of  the 
story  and  a  staff  was  kept  busy  in 
New  York  running  down  new  tips. 

Although  New  York  circulation  man¬ 
agers  said  it  was  a  bit  too  early  to  tell 
definitely  how  the  circulations  reacted 
to  the  story,  all  of  those,  with  whom 
Editor  &  Publisher  could  communi¬ 
cate  agreed  that  sales  would  show  con¬ 
siderable  increases.  The  American  and 
the  Evening  Journal,  according  to  Mal¬ 
colm  Lunn,  circulation  manager,  printed 
120,000  and  180,000  extra  copies  respec¬ 
tively.  Charles  A.  Flanagan,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Times,  said  that 
jiaper  had  received  increased  dealer 
orders  for  several  thousands  and  that 
sales  were  much  higher  than  on 
Chinese  war  stories. 

The  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Post 
also  reported  increased  dealer  orders. 
The  evening  papers.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  are  in  a  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  increases  in  morning  circula¬ 
tions  by  building  up  the  story  to  new 
points  of  interest.  One  circulation 
manager,  when  asked  to  compare  the 
story  to  others  of  his  experience  said : 
“Nothing  in  the  world  sells  papers  like 
the  murder  of  a  gangster.” 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Seth  J.  Moore,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  has  reacted  favorably  to  the  story, 
although  the  biggest  of  stories  cause 
hut  little  fluctuation  in  its  sales.  “The 
Eagle’s  circulation  remains  pretty  uni¬ 
form,”  Mr.  Moore  said.  “It  keeps  at 
a  go^  level  and  does  not  drop  at  the 
conclusion  of  sensational  stories.” 

Washington  circulation  managers  re¬ 
ported  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect 
from  the  story.  O.  R.  Lewis,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Times,  said  it  was 


“one  of  the  best  of  the  year,  at  least 
so  far  as  circulation  is  concerned. 

A.  p.  Waller,  circulation  manager, 
Washington  Daily  News,  said  circula¬ 
tion  increased  by  50,000  on  Wednesday, 
including  sales  of  an  early  morning 
extra. 

The  Post  reported  sales  on  an  extra 
of  15,000.  The  Star  attributed  gains 
of  about  2,500  on  Wednesday  to  the 
Lindbergh  story. 

Boston  circulations  showed  good 
gains  after  special  drives  were  made 
by  circulation  managers,  but  the  results 
were  not  what  the  circulators  expected, 
they  said.  Interest  centers  around 
newspaper  bulletin  boards.  F.  W. 
Worsley,  of  the  Evening  American, 
hi'-ed  extra  bovs  and  prepared  special 
posters  for  a  circulation  effort. 

Karl  F.  Hall,  of  the  Herald  Traveler, 
reported  an  exceptionally  good  increase 
with  five  editions  of  the  Herald  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  against  a 
normal  run  of  three. 

An  estimate  showed  a  gross  increase 
in  Boston  sales  of  about  21,000. 

In  Chicago  the  kidnaping  was  hailed 
as  the  greatest  human  interest  story 
in  the  past  decade.  Afternoon  circula¬ 
tions  shot  upward,  and  the  suspense 
and  sympathy  elements  were  accounting 
for  increased  public  interest  hour  by 
hour.  Morning  circulation  managers 
were  expecting  increasing  sales  as  new 
details  developed.  The  story  broke  in 
time  to  make  the  final  metropolitan 
editions  of  morning  paj^rs  on  sale  at 
10.30  p.m.  Tuesday  night.  Chicago 
Tribune  News  Service  had  a  flash  out 
at  10.12  p.m.  and  followed  ■  with  5,000 
words.  West  coast  newspapers  taking 
the  service  reported  big  sales  on  extras. 

One  Chicago  circulation  manager 
called  it  “the  biggest  human  interest 
story  since  the  Floyd  Collins  affair.” 

Philadelphia  circulation  managers  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent 
in  sales.  The  story,  however,  did  not 
create  any  record  in  that  city.  That 
honor  went  to  the  Allen  murder  trial 
story  several  weeks,  in  which  socially 
prominent  local  people  were  involved. 
The  Lindbergh  story  broke  too  late 
for  morning  paper  bulldogs.  The 
Record  put  out  an  extra  about  mid¬ 
night.  All  papers  played  the  story 
with  big  headlines  and  cuts  of  two  to 
five  columns  widths.  The  Public 
Ledger  sent  10  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  to  Hopewell:  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  sent  six,  the  Inquirer  five,  the 
Record  four  and  the  News  three. 

A  large  jump  in  street  sales  was 
recorded  by  Kansas  City  morning  news¬ 
papers,  and  circulation  managers  re¬ 
ported  increased  demands  for  afternoon 
editions.  The  story,  however,  did  not 
cause  as  sensational  circulation  jumps 
as  some  of  the  big  stories  of  the  last 
several  years  that  broke  during  the  day¬ 
time,  they  said. 

Tbe  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  afternoon  papers. 
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March  6 — Arizona  Press  Club, 
annual  meeting,  Phoenix. 

March  13 — Denver  Press  Club, 
meeting,  Denver. 

March  14-15 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

March  15-16— Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


put  extras  on  the  street  after  eight 
o’clock  Wednesday  morning.  Sales 
mounted  into  the  thousands.  The  Post- 
Gasette  ran  an  extra  following  tbe  reg¬ 
ular  morning  editions.  Front  pages  were 
monopolized  by  the  kidnaping  story  in 
all  cases. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  were 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  where 
circulation  managers  said  they  were 
amazed  at  the  failure  of  sales  to  respond 
to  the  story. 

“It’s  simply  one  of  those  imponder¬ 
able  things,”  Joseph  Cawthorne,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  told  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondent.  “From  a  national  and 
world  interest  the  story  is  outstanding, 
but  our  Wednesday  sales  increased  by 
but  a  few  thousand.” 

C.  E.  Gilroy,  i'on  Francisco  Chronicle, 
said:  “For  some  reason  the  public  re¬ 
gards  the  story  as  simply  one  more 
extra.  The  poor  increase  has  been 
startling.” 

Victor  Lattanner,  of  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer,  said  response  had  not 
not  been  worth  the  extra  effort  put  on 
the  story. 

FLANAGAN  TO  RETIRE 

N.  Y.  Time*  Circulation  Manager 
With  Paper  Nearly  44  Year* 

Charles  F.  Flanagan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
the  last  27  years  and  a  staff  member 
of  the  paper  for  nearly  44  years,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  month,  it  was 
made  known  this  week  by  Col.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler.  Mr.  Flanagan’s  successor 
will  not  be  announced  until  later  in  the 
month.  Col.  Adler  said. 

Mr.  Flanagan  joined  the  Times  July 
18,  1888,  as  an  office  boy.  Eventually 
he  was  promoted  to  the  advertising 
desk  and  later  he  became  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  under  Louis  Wiley. 
When  Mr.  Wiley  became  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1905,  Mr.  Flanagan  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 


JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 

Thomas  A.  Lowry,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tising  department  as  a  solicitor  of 
financial  and  real  estate  advertising. 
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SECOND  CLASS  “LOS 
TOPS  96  MILLION 

Tilton  Tell*  Appropriation*  Co* 
tee  Free  County  Pre** 

Co*t*  $8,425,000,  But  I* 
Charged  at  $704,579 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishb) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  i-Tj 
Post  Office  Department  appropriatki 
bill  now  before  Congress  carries  an  ho 
of  $704,579  representing  the  depjr, 
ment’s  charge  for  free  handling  t 
country  newspapers. 

During  hearings  on  the  bill  beto; 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Fik, 
eric  A.  Tilton,  third  assistant  postnasti-f 
general,  said  that  the  above  figrl 
represents  “the  revenue  equivakjl 
while  the  cost  of  the  service  as  at,, 
cated  under  the  cost  ascertainment  s)> 
tern  of  the  department  is  $8,425,2421; 

When  asked  to  explain  tbe  differ® 
Tilton  said  that  the  latter  figure  “wow: 
be  the  postal  cost,  assuming  that  ti> 
country  newspapers  are  apportiooe 
their  pro  rata  cost  of  handling,”  whi 
the  $704,579  is  the  amount  that  woti 
be  collected  “if  we  charged  the  conntr 
newspapers  the  same  as  other  newi 
papers.” 

The  law  specifies  that  the  reven.' 
equivalent  figure  be  used. 

Tilton  informed  the  committee  . 
“the  total  loss  in  the  transportation  o:  j 
second-class  mail  was  $96,9/3,717.40,  : 
which  $26,344,744.66  was  incurred  h 
zone-rate  publications,  or  magazines ; 
the  second  class  other  than  newspaper^ 
He  said  that  the  government  collecte! 
$10,133,039.82  last  year  from  magaaie  ' 
which  it  carried  in  the  mails  at  a  cw, 
of  $36,457,784.38. 

Commenting  on  the  practice  of  th 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Ladu  j 
Home  Journal  of  shipping  the  publio 
tions  by  freight  to  distant  points  o: 
entry  for  mailing,  the  third  assisti 
postmaster  general  said  the  goveminc 
would  lose  more  money  handling  tbl 
publications  from  the  publishing 
than  it  would  gain  in  zone-rate  maili: 
charges,  if  the  government,  by  legisl* 
tion,  forced  the  publisher  to  enter  it 
magazines  at  the  point  of  printing. 

“I  might  say,  that  the  two  magaant' 
you  mentioned  come  more  nearly  payiat 
their  way  than  any  others  which  an 
carried,  because  those  two  magaainc 
carry  more  advertising  on  which  we  col¬ 
lected  postage  at  tbe  increased  loc. 
rates,”  Mr.  Tilton  said. 


FORD  CAMPAIGN  AWAITED 


Heavy  Advertising  Expected  !■ 
Announce  New  Model*  Soe* 

Special  representatives  this  week  wc; 
keeping  especially  close  contact  ’r'' 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  anticipation  : 
the  sudden  placing  of  a  new  campair 
for  Ford  automobiles. 

With  Henry  Ford  already  on  reco:: 
— in  the  news  columns — about  his  pli"' 
for  an  eight-cylinder  and  a  new  ion' 
cylinder  car,  it  was  taken  for  gran!; 
that  public  offering  of  the  new  Fore- 
will  be  accompanied  by  heavy  advwtv 
ing.  However,  it  was  also  assumed  fe 
the  new  campaign  would  have  to  »'* 
until  dealers  in  most  important  markf 
have  actual  cars  to  show.  No  infor© 
tion  was  available  at  the  Ayer  agent- 

When  Ford  introduced  his  model  ‘ 
in  December,  1927,  he  launched  his  saio 
campaign  with  five  full  pages  in  prat- 
cally  every  daily  newspaper  in 
United  States. 
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STARTS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  new  Sunday  edition  of 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Press  was  started  Feb.  28  wttb^ 
50-page  issue.  Local  news  and  featn^ 
were  stressed  and  one  of  the  princ';:‘ 
features  was  a  four-page  photo  sert^ 
printed  on  special  stock  and  devoted^ 
local  pictures.  An  eight-page 
section  was  part  of  the  new  editw 
and  four  pages  of  colored  comics  nt- 
included.  The  Daily  Press  is  one  .J 
the  Ridder  Brothers  newspapers.  ' 
liam  F.  Hofmann  is  publisher. 
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tunney  charges  stir  sports  writers 

Assertion  by  Former  Ring  Champ  That  He  Paid  Graft  Held  to  Impugn  Sports  Reporters 
Generally — Writers  Ask  Him  to  Name  Two  Columnists  Mentioned  in  Article 


Charges  made  by  Gene  Tunney, 
former  heavyweight  champion,  that 
around  1921,  in  the  days  when  he  was 
pria^  on  his  way  up  in  the  prize  fighting 
■  ”  he  had  paid  five  per  cent  of  his 
purses  to  “two  active  newspapermen 
with  daily  columns,”  and  that  he  had 
learned  that  “it  was  the  custom  to  make 
inoneury  gifts  to  certain  newspapermen 
after  important  matches,”  met  with 
tmaJ  indignant  protests  in  the  press  this  week. 
In  addition  sports  writers  interviewed 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  expressed 
amazement  that  the  former  fistic  champ 
should  make  such  charges  without  nam¬ 
ing  the  newspapermen  involved,  and  felt 
that  this  omission  cast  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  sports  writers  generally. 

The  charges  appeared  in  the  March  5 
Collier’s  magazine  which  is  running  an 
autobiographical  series  by  Tunney. 
Tunney  tells  of  listening  to  the  advice 
of  Frank  (“Doc”)  Bagley,  his  first 
manager,  who  was  urging  the  necessity 
of  employing  “a  press  agent  or  two 
who  had  access  to  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers”  in  order  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  public. 

“Accordingly,”  Tunney  wrote,  “I  was 
guided  by  Bagley’s  reasoning  and  advice 
in  this  regard,  and  engaged  two  active 
newspapermen  with  daily  columns  to 
each  of  whom  I  agreed  to  pay  five  per 
cent  of  my  purses.  In  return  for  this 
they  gave  me  sufficient  mention  in  their 
columns  to  keep  my  name  before  the 
public  and  the  big  promoters.  This 
continued  for  about  a  year. 

“I  was  presently  to  learn  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  make  monetary  gifts  to 
certain  newspapermen  after  important 
matches. 

“The  wisdom  of  Bagley’s  advice  from 
a  professional  point  of  view  was  s(X)n 
demonstrated.  Shortly  after  these  press 
agents  got  working,  my  narne  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Tex  Rickard.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  wired  Tunney 
asking  him  to  name  the  two  newspaper¬ 
men  he  referred  to  and  to  amplify  his 
charges.  The  answer  came  not  from 
Tunney  but  from  William  H.  Chenery. 
editor  of  Collier’s  who  said  that  Tunney 
was  under  contract  to  the  magazine 
not  to  talk  about  the  material  in  his 
articles  until  the  series  is  completed. 
The  last  article  will  appear  April  2. 

Newspaper  sports  writers  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  the  implication  of  the  Tunney 
charges,  a  number  of  them  writing 
indignant  answers.  Those  to  whom 
Editor  &  Publisher  talked,  vociferously 
berated  the  former  champion  for  the 
generality  of  his  charges  and  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  many  sports  writers  are 
“crooked.”  A  number  of  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  also  interested  in  the 
charges,  and  one  of  them,  who  declined 
to  be  quoted,  suggested  that  this  was 
toe  time,  now  that  Tunney  had  brought 
toe  recurrent  charges  of  bribery  among 
W  writers  into  the  open,  for  track- 
down  the  verity  of  his  remarks. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  said 
worially  that  Tunney  ought  to  make 
PWlic  at  once  the  names  of  the  writers 
to  whom  he  says  he  paid  money.  “He 
***  it  to  the  decent  newspapers,”  the 
wtorial  said,  “as  well  as  to  the  honor¬ 
able  newspapermen  of  the  country  not 
to  let  them  rest  under  a  general  blur 
of  this  character,”  and  this,  stated  in 
'znous  terms,  was  the  consensus  of  most 
newspapermen. 

Pr^bly  the  most  bitter  denunciation 
to  the  Tunney  remarks  came  from 
^brook  Pegler,  Chicago  Tribune 
-Wicate  writer,  who  devoted  his  entire 
cofl^  Feb.  29  to  the  matter. 

According  to  Tunney’s  own  account 
dishonesty,”  Mr.  Pegler  wrote, 
^ J^ocrupt  impulse  originated  on  the 
Ptochasing  side  of  the  deal,  and  the 
^swper  writers  in  question  did  not 
^  for  money  but  succumbed  to  an 
That  they  were  seduced  is  to 
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.c^gretted,  of  course,  but  two  cases 
totection  among  so  many  sports  writ- 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


ers  do  not  represent  a  disgraceful  pro¬ 
portion  when  one  considers  how  many 
journalists  are  detailed  to  associate  with 
prize  fighters  and  managers  as  a  matter 
of  professional  duty.  The  majority  of 
the  writers  are  able  to  maintain  the 
correct  attitude  toward  the  prize  fight 
profession,  which  is  about  the  same 
attitude  that  a  police  reporter  maintains 
toward  the  pickpocket  or  the  entomolo¬ 
gist  toward  the  cootie,  but  slightly 
tinged  with  humor. 

“But,  thrown  into  daily  association 
with  the  prize  fight  profession,  some 
few  journalists  undoubtedly  have  pitied 
rather  than  embraced  it.  In  the  view 
of  the  profession  of  journalism,,  the 
offense  of  accepting  bribes  is  a  serious 
one,  but  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who 
degrades  his  calling  to  the  level  of  the 
trade  in  which  Tunney  achieved  his  suc¬ 
cess  the  miscegenation  is  the  worse 
offense. 

“I  can  discuss  the  case  without  any 
sense  that  I  am  under  suspicion,  because 
I  am  sure  my  record  will  acquit  me  of 
having  ever  praised  Tunney  beyond  his 
actual  due.  But,  having  raised  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  cast  suspicion  on  all  the 
writers  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
editorial  privilege  which  distinguishes 
the  sports  page  from  the  news  page, 
may  have  praised  him  in  honest,  if  mis¬ 
taken  admiration.  Also,  it  may  be  a 
trick  of  my  imagination,  but  I  think  I 
detect  in  Tunney’s  telling  of  the  story 
a  rather  exultant  note,  as  though  he 
were  pleased  to  have  reached  a  parity 
with  at  least  two  newspapermen.” 

Bill  Corum,  sports  editor  of  the  Kew 
York  Evening  Journal,  took  a  some¬ 
what  cooler  viewpoint. 

“In  the  first  place,”  he  said,  referring 
to  Tunney’s  story  of  briliery,  “it  wasn’t 
enough,  and  in  the  second,  1921  was  such 
an  awful  long  time  ago.” 

“To  be  sure,”  Mr.  Corum  added,  *‘it 
seemed  to  me  in  bad  taste  and  scarcely 
to  Tunney’s  own  credit,  since  I  believe 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  bribe¬ 
giver  and  the  brike-taker  are  bracketed. 
Furthermore,  it  was  Tunney  and  not 
the  two  sports  writers  who  went  look¬ 
ing  for  publicity  and  who,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  profited  most  by  it. 
The  bargain  was  his.  Now,  11  years 
later  when  he  is  an  independently  rich 
man,  is  a  bad  time  to  be  squawking 
about  it. 

“For  the  most  part  Tunney  made 
few  bad  bargains  in  the  fight  business. 
He  quit  with  approximately  $2,000,000. 
Will  the  little  toy  in  the  front  row 
please  call  off  the  names  of  a  few 
sports  w'riters  who  have  done  that  in 
the  last  ten  years? 

“This  column  has  been  more  or  less 
consistently  in  Tunney’s  corner  from 


the  time  he  first  became  an  important 
figure  in  sports.  Not,  however,  for 
5  per  cent,  or  50,  or  1,  or  even  l-lOOth, 
or  a  picture  post-card,  but  because  it 
thought  he  was  the  best  fighter  and  a 
credit  to  a  sport  that  need^  plenty  of 
credits  to  keep  the  balance  even.” 

Amster  Spiro,  city  editor  of  the 
Journal,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
Tuimey’s  charges  branded  everybody 
who  was  writing  sports  news  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  grafter,  placing  all  newspapers  in 
an  undesirable  position  of  defending 
their  sports  staffs.  “I  am  sure,”  he  said, 
“that  no  man  on  the  Journal  could  have 
been  bought.” 

Joe  Vila,  sports  editor  of  the  Nezv 
York  Sun,  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  Tunney’s  brib¬ 
ing  sports  writers,  and  asserted  that  it 
was  “bad  business”  for  him  to  make 
his  charges  arhbiguous. 

Jack  Kofoed,  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  sports  staff,  said  that  anyone 
in  Gene  Tunney’s  “racket”  had  a  lot  of 
nerve  in  making  charges  against  news¬ 
papermen.  “Sure,  there  are  newspaper¬ 
men  who  will  take  dough,”  he  said, 
“but  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  who  won’t.”  Mr.  Kofoed 
said  he  believed  Tunney’s  “half-baked" 
assertions  grew  out  of  his  complex 
against  newspapermen.  “When  he  was 
new  in  the  racket,”  he  added,  “he 
had  a  different  feeling  about  the  writ¬ 
ers.  Now  that  he  is  out  of  the  game 
and  has  entered  society  in  a  big  way  he 
feels  differently  about  it.” 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of  the 
Nexv  York  World-J'elegrant,  said:  “As 
far  as  1  know,  Tunney  was  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  anyone  on  this  newspaper.  If 
he  was,  all  I  want  is  the  name  of  the 
writers.  They  won’t  be  on  the  World- 
Telegram  after  Tunney  names  them.” 

John  Kieran,  New  York  Times  sports 
writer,  felt  that  Tunney’s  attack  was 
unfair,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
generality  of  his  remarks  cast  discredit 
on  the  newspaper  profession  “only  as 
far  as  a  prize  fighter  can  impugn  any 
profession.”  which,  in  Mr.  Kieran’s 
opinion,  was  not  to  a  very  damaging 
extent. 

G.  H.  Daley,  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  said  he 
thought  Tunney’s  charges  were  in  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  taste,  and  scarcely  worth 
taking  seriously.  The  fighter  had  plenty 
of  support  from  newspapermen,  Mr. 
Daley  said,  without  need  to  pay  for  it. 
He  himself  was  a  Tunney  booster  in 
his  early  days,  “because  I  thought  he 
was  a  good  filter.” 

The  contention  of  many  writers  that 
Tunney  was  a  poor  .sportsman  was 
proved  by  Tunney  himself  in  these 
unwarranted  charges,  Ed  Neil,  of  the 


WINDING  UP  N.  Y.  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Liquidation  of  the  physical  as- 

j  sets  of  the  old  New  York  World 
newspapers  is  now,  one  year  after  the 
purchase  of  these  papers  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization,  nearly  completed. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week  by  A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen,  former 
treasurer  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
liquidating  process. 

The  greatest  assets  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  are  the  branch  plant  of  the  former 
Evening  World,  at  126th  Street  and 
Park  Avenue,  with  its  press  and  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment,  and  the  press  and 
stereotyping  equipment  in  the  Pulitzer 
Building  at  63  Park  Row.  Most  of  the 
composing  room  equipment  has  been 
sold,  together  with  some  office  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Van  Benthuysen’s  staff  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  the  sale  of  the  papers 
Feb.  27,  1931,  numbered  between  200 
and  250.  Now  it  has  dwindled  down  to 


ten.  These  are  engaged  in  selling 
equipment,  collecting  accounts,  and  at¬ 
tending  to  pending  legal  matters. 

A  large  force  was  necessary  at  first 
to  allot  the  $500,000  given  by  Herbert 
and  Ralph  Pulitzer  to  needy  employes. 
This  fund,  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  said, 
has  all  been  allotted,  and  payments  are 
being  made  weekly. 

Letters  are  still  being  received,  the 
former  treasurer  said,  from  persons 
seeking  jobs  on  the  New  York  World, 
advertisements  are  occasionally  received 
for  insertion  in  the  papers,  and  former 
World  readers  are  asking  for  recipes, 
horoscopes,  love  advice,  back  copies, 
autographs  of  featured  writers,  and  are 
offering  the  usual  editorial  advice.  One 
man  in  Brooklyn  recently  wrote  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  job  of  taking  care  of  the 
World’s  livery  stable. 

Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  did  not  know 
how  soon  the  liquidation  process  would 
be  completed. 


Associated  Press  sports  staff,  said.  “By 
not  naming  these  two  men,”  Mr.  Neil 
added,  “all  sports  writers  are  open  to 
suspicion.” 

Frank  Menke,  sports  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  does  not  feel  that  the 
situation  brings  up  anything  to  get 
excited  about.  “If  Tunney  paid  two 
writers  five  per  cent  of  his  purses  that 
was  his  business  and  the  business  of  the 
writers.  Many  newspapermen  are,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  jobs,  publicity 
men  for  other  enterprises.”  Mr.  Menke, 
who  was  Tunney’s  “ghost  writer”  from 
1926  until  after  he  had  won  the 
championship,  said  he  had  never  been 
offer^  any  money,  or  taken  any,  from 
the  fighter. 

“Unlike  so  many  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries,”  Stuart  Cameron,  sports  editor 
of  the  United  Press,  said,  “I  like  Tun¬ 
ney  personally  very  much  indeed,  but 
I  feel  he  has  been  tactless  in  writing 
as  he  did  about  ‘bribes.’  If  it  was 
wrong,  as  Tunney  implies,  for  boxing 
writers  to  have  accepted  graft,  then  it 
was  equally,  if  not  more  improper,  for 
him  to  have  tempted  them.  Just  as 
there  are  expense  account  padders,  so 
are  there  writers  who  accept  subsidies, 
but  they  are  in  the  great  minority.” 

The  subject  of  bribery  among  sports 
writers  was  investigated  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  following  a  long  discussion  at 
their  meeting  during  the  winter  of  1925. 
The  late  Will  Owen  Jones,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  was  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report,  made  in  1926,  failed 
to  show  any  specific  cases  of  bribery, 
although  “plenty  of  evil”  was  found  to 
exist  which,  however,  was  said  to  be 
rapidly  correcting  itself. 

“Here  and  there  newspapermen  have 
shared  as  silent  partners  in  wrestling, 
fighting,  and  other  sports,”  the  report 
Mid.  “This  is  always  disastrous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  men  involved  and  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  sports  column.” 

Better  pay  for  sports  writers  was  sug¬ 
gested  at  that  time  as  a  possible  remedy 
for  the  situation.  This  same  viewpoint 
was  expressed  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in 
one  of  his  columns  this  week,  who 
pointed  out  that  “many  sports  writers 
have  not  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
position  which  their  publishers  have 
asked  them  to  occupy.”  He  cited  the 
case  of  a  $60  a  week  writer  trying  to 
play  and  drink  with  men  receiving  huge 
purses  for  “some  indolent  boxing,”  and 
said  the  offer  of  bribe  money  often 
found  susceptible  victims. 

FIVE-DAY  WEEK  REJECTED 

Boston  Union  Also  Votes  Against 
Increasing  Relief  Assessment 

Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13, 
at  its  meeting  Feb.  28  rejected  the  five- 
day  week  plan  as  a  means  of  relieving 
unemployment.  The  adverse  vote  was 
on  recommendation  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  studied  the  situation. 

The  committee  recommended  that  no 
increase  be  voted  for  unemployment 
relief  and  that  the  assessment  of  2  per 
cent  which  has  been  in  effect  many 
months  and  from  which  relief  of  about 
$1,800  a  week  is  paid  be  retained,  and 
the  union  so  voted. 


N.  Y.  SUN  PAYS  DIVIDEND 

Regular  Semi-Annual  $4  Payment  Is 
Announced  by  Dewart 

William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  announced  this  week 
that  the  business  of  the  paper  during  the 
winter  months  warranted  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend 
of  $4  per  share  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  April  1. 

The  preferred  stock  of  the  Sun  is  on 
an  $8  per  year  basis  and  this  will  be 
the  11th  semi-annual  dividend  paid  since 
the  mutualization  of  the  paper  in  1926. 
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KENTUCKY  MAN  IS  OFF 
A.P.  ‘STRING*  LIST 

Herndon  Eynns  Dropped  ns  Local 
Correspondent,  Following  Charges 
Made  By  Group,  Letter  From 
Elliott  to  Dreiser  Says 

Herndon  Evans,  editor  of  the  Pitie- 
viUe  (Ky.)  Sun,  has  been  discontinued 
as  a  “string”  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  arose  last  week  when 
a  group  of  New  York  writers  charged 
that  Mr.  Evans  as  an  A.P.  correspond¬ 
ent  distorted  the  incidents  surrounding 
their  being  given  the  “bum’s  rush”  out 
of  the  state  recently  when  they  were 
distributing  food  to  miners’  families. 

The  charges,  made  in  a  letter  signed 
by  Theodore  Dreiser,  Waldo  Frank, 
Allen  Taub,  Malcolm  Crowley,  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson,  and  others,  and  addressed 
to  Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager, 
were  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week,  together  with  the  A.P.’s 
answer,  and  Mr.  Evans’  reply  to  the 
charges. 

Late  last  week  Jackson  Elliott,  A.P. 
assistant  general  manager,  in  a  letter  to 
Theodore  Dreiser,  after  pointing  out 
that  the  A.P.  had  carried  all  versions  of 
the  affair,  which  centered  around  the 
beating  of  two  of  the  writers,  said  that 
since  Mr.  Evans  “has  been  so  promi¬ 
nently  projected  on  the  other  side  of 
the  controversy  the  Associated  Press 
feels  it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  fur¬ 
ther  dispatches  from  him  and  he  has 
been  discontinued  as  local  corre¬ 
spondent.” 

“Herndon  Evans  is  the  only  news¬ 
paperman  in  Pineville,”  Mr.  Elliott’s 
letter  said,  “and  as  such  has  acted  as  a 
‘string’  correspondent,  filing  dispatches 
not  only  to  the  Associated  Press  but  to 
others.  He  is  not  a  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  not  responsible  for  his 
personal  actions.  It  is  most  certainly 
our  responsibility,  however,  to  keep  our 
report  unbiased  and  accurate.”  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Evans  had  denied  the 
charges,  the  letter  said,  the  A.P.  deemed 
it  wise  to  take  him  off  its  “string”  list 
because  of  his  connection  with  the 
affair. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  that  since  the  trouble 
started  in  Kentucky  the  A.P.  has 
adapted  a  policy  of  assigning  staff  men 
to  cover  developments  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  “I  regret,  in  view  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  developments,”  he  said,  “that  we 
did  not  anticipate  trouble  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  committee  of  writers  left  Knox¬ 
ville  and  send  a  staff  man  with  it.” 
(The  first  writer’s  group,  headed  by 
Mr.  Dreiser,  went  into  the  coal  regions 
several  months  previous  to  the  latter.) 

“I  should  like  to  assure  you,”  Mr. 
Elliott  wrote,  “that  we  are  going  into 
other  matters  included  in  your  letter  of 
Feb.  19  and  if  it  is  found  that  any  local 
or  string  correspondent  has  sent  the 
Associated  Press  inaccurate  dispatches, 
proper  action  will  be  taken.” 

A  portion  of  the  letter  refuted  spe¬ 
cific  charges  brought  by  Dreiser  of  in¬ 
accuracy  and  misinterpretation  in  A.P. 
dispatches. 

SALARIES  REDUCED 

The  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  announced  a  general  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  reduction  in  all  departments  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  and  Evening 
Ledgers.  The  reductions,  effective  this 
week,  are  5  per  cent  for  those  receiving 
up  to  $30  weekly  and  10  per  cent  for 
those  receiving  $75  or  over.  No  formal 
statement  was  issued  but  the  cuts  were 
announced  through  executive  heads  of 
departments.  The  J.  David  Stern 
papers,  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Camden  Courier  and  Post,  recently 
enforced  a  similar  reduction. 


MRS.  MORGAN  HEADS  DAIUES 

Mrs.  W.  Y.  Morgan,  widow  of  the 
late  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News  and  Herald,  announced  last  week 
she  would  continue  operation  of  the 
newspaper.  Mrs.  Morgan  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  Feb.  17. 

GROUP  BUYS  SPACE  TO 
ATTACK  NEWS  MEN 

Mississippi  Anti-Sales  Tax  Assn. 
Says  Its  Side  of  Question 
Being  Ignored  By 
Dailies 


(Hu  telcf/raph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  March  1 — “It  becomes 
necessary  to  buy  space  in  newspapers 
in  order  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
people  of  this  state.  If  we  had  the 
right  kind  of  men  representing  the  news 
agencies  in  Jackson,  this  expense  would 
be  unnecessary.” 

That  charge  was  made  in  large  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  published  this  week 
in  Memphis  dailies  by  the  Mississippi 
Statewide  Anti-Sales  Tax  Association. 

“The  correspondents  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  staff  men  for  such 
papers  as  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,”  the  copy  continued,  “have 
presented  every  fact  and  even  every 
viewpoint  offered  by  the  administrative 
forces  and  friends  of  the  sales  tax  idea. 
This  is  not  true  with  reference  even  to 
the  facts  when  presented  by  our  asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  of  the  opponents  of  the 
sales  tax. 

“In  reporting  the  details  of  the  mass 
meeting  of  teachers  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  schools,  held  in  Jackson  a 
few  days  ago,  these  reporters  in  at 
least  two  incidents  did  not  present  the 
actual  facts  to  their  readers.  Their  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  inaccuracies 
with  no  correction.  Mr.  Wheatly  of  the 
Associated  Press,  in  New  Orleans,  was 
appealed  to  in  the  interest  of  truthful 
and  accurate  newspaper  accounts. 

“He  requested  a  statement  from  the 
general  chairman  of  our  association, 
making  the  correction  in  these  mislead¬ 
ing  reports.  He  put  this  statement  on 
the  wires  but  none  of  these  papers  used 
the  statement  unless  it  was  used  in  their 
city  editions.  It  did  not  get  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  that  covers  this  state. 

“This  association  has  not  one  salaried 
worker;  it  does  not  pay  the  personal 
expense  of  one  man  connected  with  its 
work.” 

Capt.  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  managing 
editor  of  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
expressed  confidence  in  his  Jackson 
correspondent  and  said :  “We  are  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  report.” 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  A.P.  assistant 
general  manager,  said  in  New  York 
this  week  that  Mr.  Wheatly  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  complaiilt. 

OBTAINED  OXYGEN  TENT 

Through  the  aid  of  an  oxygen  tent 
obtained  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Herald,  from  New  York,  N’gi,  6-year- 
old  gorilla  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  Washington,  has  improved  under 
medical  treatment  for  bronchial  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mrs.  Patterson,  hearing  of  the 
condition  of  the  gorilla,  suggested  that 
an  oxygen  tent  be  used  and  finding  none 
available  in  Washington  volunteered  to 
get  one.  She  called  New  York  by  long 
distance  and  assumed  expense  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  oxygen  tent  apparatus  and 
two  doctors  from  the  New  York 
Medical  Centre,  in  the  final  attempt  to 
save  the  gorilla’s  life. 


REPORTER’S  ASSAILANT  FINED 

For  beating  Joseph  Ambrose,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Ed¬ 
ward  Cunnin^am  was  fined  $50  with 
the  alternative  of  five  days  in  jail.  The 
controversy  grew  out  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  right  of  way  for  their  automo¬ 
biles. 


HIGH  TAKES  PASTORATE 

Stanley  High,  former  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  (jhurch  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
He  is  not  an  ordained  minister  but  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  be  ordained  in  the 
near  future.  Recently  he  sought  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  national  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vocating  prohibition  but  the  project  was 
abandoned  when  the  fund  necessary  was 
not  subscribed. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  ADOPTS 
ABANDONED  BABY 

WHEN  William  H.  GriflSes,  Jr., 
”  police  reporter,  Texarkana 
(Ark.)  Gazette-News,  went  out 
Feb.  26  and  got  the  story  of  an 
abandoned  baby  boy,  he  thought 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

But  it  wasn’t.  His  wife,  society 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  adopted 
the  haby. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Criffies  notified 
the  city  editor  she  would  report 
for  work  as  “soon  as  I  ran  get  the 
bahy  to  sleep.” 


1,400  DAILIES  GETTING 
NEW  NASH  SCHEDULE 

Five  New  Models  Announced  in  One 

of  Company’s  Largest  Drives 
— To  Continue  Through 
,  March 

Newspaper  advertising  is  again  the 
backbone  of  one  of  the  largest  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  that  Nash  Motors 
Company  have  ever  launched.  Nash 
publicly  announced  five  new  series  of 
cars  on  Feb.  27  and  28  in  approximately 
1,400  newspapers.  Supplementing  this 
nation-wide  announcement  in  the  press, 
was  magazine,  billboard  and  direct-by- 
mail  advertsing. 

Newspapers  at  all  dealer  points  in  the 
leading  large  and  smaller  trade  centers 
of  the  United  States  carried  the  Nash 
copy. 

According  to  present  plans,  Nash 
will  continue  in  newspapers  on  a  weekly 
basis  during  March  and  possibly  longer, 
depending  upon  public  acceptance  of  the 
news  cars.  The  campaign  in  magazines 
is  the  largest  ever  used  by  the  Nash 
company. 

Newspaper  copy  deals  with  the  new 
features  of  the  Nash  automobiles.  Two 
sets  of  advertisements  have  been  written 
for  the  magazines,  one  for  mass  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  other  for  class  periodi¬ 
cals. 

“Announcement  of  this  new  line  has 
been  purpo.sely  delayed  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  spring  buying  season  in 
order  that  dealers  may  cash  in  on  the 
full  value  of  a  fresh  new  series  of  cars 
at  the  time  when  the  big  buying  season 
actually  begins,”  stated  C.  H.  Bliss, 
vice-president  and  director  of  sales. 

Green,  Fulton  and  Cunningham,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  in  charge  of  the  Nash 
advertising  program. 

PUBLISHER  REAPPOINTED 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Jersey  City  (N,  J.)  Jersey 
Journal  was  renominated  by  (Jovernor 
Moore  of  New  Jersey  for  a  second  term 
as  a  lay  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  Feb.  20. 
Judge  Dear’s  present  term  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  Nov.  15. 

BORDAGES  WRITING  NOVEL 

Asa  Bordages,  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  staff,  has  left  the 
paper  to  complete  a  novel,  “Glass  Lady.” 
Walter  Chambers,  author  of  “Samuel 
Seabury,”  published  this  week,  has  also 
resigned  from  the  World-Telegram 
staff. 


WILLSON  BOOK  EDITOR 

Robert  H.  Willson  has  been  named 
book  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  succeeding  Richard  (“Rig”) 
Atwater.  Mr.  Willson  has  been  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Herald  and 
Examiner. 


E.  L.  RAY  IN  ALABAMA 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
has  been  indisposed  for  several  weeks, 
is  taking  a  rest  on  Dolphin  Island,  Ala. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ray. 


MEXICAN  PAPER  WRECKED 

Wrecking  the  press,  smashing  lino¬ 
type  machines  and  typewriters.  Federal 
deputies  raided  the  Durango  City 
(Mexico)  La  Voc  de  Durango,  Feb.  29. 


WINCHELL  IS  barred 
FROM  CITY  ROOM 

A.  J.  Kobler,  However,  Deiii, 

Reports  of  Serious  Friction  witi  ‘ 

Columnist — Patterson 
Denies  Offer 

Rumors  of  a  major  intra-office  bjm  J 

between  Walter  Winchell  and  A.  J  ' 

Kobler,  publisher  of  the  New  Korj  s 

Daily  Mirror,  were  branded  by  It  ' 

Kobler  as  untrue  in  a  statement ;  i 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  A 
though  there  has  been  a  difference  1^  1 

tween  the  columnist  and  the  publisbr  i 

over  the  creation  of  a  Broadway  coltr  J 

for  the  new  Sunday  Mirror,  and  re^  > 

ports  are  current  that  the  Winchti;.  i 

Mirror  contract  is  maintaining  a  prt  c 

carious  balance,  Mr.  Kobler  said  11:  ( 

Winchell’s  column  will  continue  inti  ' 

Daily  Mirror  uninterrupted.  t 

“Except  in  the  event  of  illness  or  ; 

disability  to  Winchell  his  column  tii;  ; 
continue  to  be  published  accordiig  tc  ‘  i 
contract  requirements,”  Mr.  Kobir  [  ( 
declared.  | 

The  Winchell  temperament  has  bte  !  i 
known  to  flare  up  on  several  occaskc-  !  : 
since  his  rise  to  popularity  and  verbi  t 
tiffs  with  his  superiors  have  been  i 

quent.  Editor  &  Publisher  receive  i 

definite  confirmation  this  week  tint  i  ^  ( 
sort  of  zoning  restriction  has  ben  (  ( 
placed  on  the  columnist  and  his  seot  ;  i 
tary  in  the  Mirror  office.  An  execndi-  i 

order  now  restrains  Winchell  fromec  ‘  1 

tering  or  wandering  about  the  city  roor 
He  and  his  secretary  must  work  in  tk  i 
small  office  assigned  to  him  when  ht 
joined  the  Mirror.  1 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  restric 
tive  order  was  the  summons  Winiie! 
received  recently  to  appear  before  i 
grand  jury  for  questioning  in  comr 
tion  with  the  Vincent  Coll  murder,  k 
contributing  irritant,  it  was  leamei 
was  the  columnist’s  constant  objeetk 
to  editorial  deletion  of  various  bitsoi 
his  column.  Recently  when  he  tume:  i 
in  a  column  critical  of  Heywood  Bront 
New  York  World-Telegram  columnk 
the  Mirror  refused  to  print  it.  Wit 
chell  immediately  sent  a  proof  to  Brotn 
who  used  part  of  it  with  appropria:! 
comment. 

Winchell’s  answer  to  any  censorsL) 
move  on  the  part  of  the  paper,  Eomi 
&  Publisher  learned,  has  been  a  thro: 
to  quit  and  join  the  New  York  Did! 
News,  where  he  says,  an  offer  aatk 
him.  Capt.  James  M.  Patterson,  prta- 
dent  of  the  News,  informed  this  ^ 
lication,  through  his  secretary  this  wedt. 
that  he  “knows  nothing  about  any  offc 
to  Winchell.” 

A  side-light  on  the  Winchell  offtr 
was  given  Editor  &  Publisher  in  J 
story  from  a  reliable  source.  Whti 
Winchell  became  a  performer  on  tk 
Lucky  Strike  radio  program  over  tk 
National  Broadcasting  Company’s  net¬ 
work  last  November,  station  WGV 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  w 
prior  to  that  time  a  member  of  ® 
N.B.C.  chain,  refused  to  take  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Winchell’s  syndicated  coin® 
appears  in  the  Chicago  American, 

WGN  objected  to  publicizing  a  nn 
paper’s  writer.  The  station  left  N.B|- 
and  is  now  on  the  Columbia  neWort  ’ 


LINCOLN  STEFFENS  HONORED  j 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Alumni  Awsri 
Him  “Courage”  Medal 


Lincoln  Steffens,  author  and  for^ 
newspaperman,  was  awarded  the 
York  Ei'ening  Post  Alumni  Assoaaticr 
medal  for  “courage  in  journalism  >• 
the  association’s  third  annual  dinner 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 

The  basis  of  the  award  was 
fens’  “Autobiography”  published 
cently.  . 

Principal  speakers  at  the  dinnerj^ 
Robert  Emmet  MacAlarney, 
writer,  and  the  first  professor  at 
(Tolumbia  University  school  of  jouiw 
ism ;  Mr.  Steffens ;  Emil 
Scholz,  former  publisher  of  the 
ning  Post,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Saw 
Littledale,  editor  of  The  Parents  ^09 
cine.  John  Palmer  Gavit  presided. 
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A.A.A.A.  Study  of  All  Dailies  In  Cities  More  Than  100,000  Segregates  **Forced’*  Circulation 
And  Shows  Rate  Comparisons — Erwin,  Wasey  Changes  Space  Buying  System 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

to  a  single  figure  that  can  be  com-  Test  advertising  campaigns,  which 
pared  to  total  circulation.  can  be  located  at  will,  are  likely  to  be 

The  report  blank  provides  on  one  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
sheet  for  a  sixfold  measurement  which  this  factor, 

will  make  possible  comparisons  of  one  The  Erwin,  Wasey  reorganization 


CHESTERFIELD  ASKS  RATE  CUT 

CEVER/VL  score  newspapers  whose  circulations  have  fallen  off  in  the  last 
year  received  with  their  latest  orders  for  Chesterfleld  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  a  pointed  reminder  of  that  fact. 

The  reminder  was  a  letter  from  the  Newell-Emmett  advertising  agency,  on 
behalf  of  its  client,  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  asking  if  rate 
reductions  were  not  in  order.  A  form  letter  was  used,  but  each  was  Ailed 
in  to  show  the  former  circulation,  the  latest  circulation  reported,  and  the 
percentage  of  decrease.  As  circulations  decline,  rates  ought  to  follow,  the 
letter  argued. 

A  few  newspapers  replied  with  rate  cuts,  it  is  understood,  including  some 
which  authorized  the  agency  to  make  temporary  deductions  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  rates  as  long  as  the  circulation  figures  are  depressed.  Most  of  the 
replies,  however,  cited  facts  about  coverage,  editorial  merit,  and  advertising 
value,  to  show  that  the  existing  rates  were  justified. 


D.MLY  newspaper  circulations  are 
going  under  the  microscope  in  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  as  part  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  movement  which  may  result 
in  important  changes  in  space-buying 
methods. 

With  advertisers  continuing  their 
pressure  for  more  economical  space 
buying,  it  is  evident  that  the  agencies 
are  concentrating  on  plans  to  uncover 
and  presumably  avoid  (1)  those 
newspapers  whose  rates  arc  high  as 
compared  with  others  in  the  same  or 
competitive  markets,  and  (2)  the 
newspapers  whose  circulations  con¬ 
tain  large  quantities  of  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  “forced”  circulation. 

The  logical  outcome  if  the  move¬ 
ment  is  carried  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  a  shifting  away 
from  the  school  of  space  Ivuying 
which  depends  primarily  on  the 
selection  of  the  largest  circulation  in 
each  city.  Instead,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  give  greater  weight  than 
at  present  to  the  methods  by  w’hich 
circulation  is  obtained.  In  at  least 
one  agency  this  idea  has  been  car¬ 
ried  as  far  as  the  tentative  cancella¬ 
tion  of  premium  and  contest  circu¬ 
lation  altogether  and  the  figuring  of 
milline  rates  on  the  circulation  that 
is  left — milline  rates  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  proved  surprisingly 
high. 

The  most  extensive  movement  is 
that  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  which  is  car¬ 
rying  on  a  study  designed  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  its  members  compar¬ 
able  statistics  on  the  newsiiapers  of 
all  cities  of  100,000  population  or 
more.  The  newspapers  were  assigned 
to  Four-A  members  throughout  the 
country,  each  newspaper  being 
studied  by  four  agencies  as  a  matter 
of  accuracy.  Reporst  are  now  being 
received  at  the  offices  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York,  but  compilation 
and  checking  will  not  be  completed 
for  some  time  yet. 

Inquiry  at  the  Four-A  office 
brought  a  comment  from  F.  R. 
Gamble,  executive  secretary,  that  the 
reports  thus  far  obtained,  and  even 
the  methcKls  used,  are  still  considered 
tentative.  Before  any  figures  are  re¬ 
leased,  they  will  be  shown  to  the 
publishers  concerned,  so  that  each 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  check 
the  figures  for  his  own  paper  and 
for  his  competitors’  papers.  This  has 
already  been  done  in  one  city. 

Indicative  of  the  interest  in  such  a 
study  is  the  fact  that  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  larger  agencies, 
which  recently  attracted  attention  by 
Its  proposal  for  special  quantity  rates 
tor  users  of  large  space,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  pretentious  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive.  .As  part  of  this  agency’s  pro- 
Kram  for  keener  space  buying,  it 
innounced  on  March  1  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  receiving  special  represen¬ 
tatives.  by  which  its  three  space  buy- 
ffs  will  divide  the  states  among 
them,  each  specializing  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  his  own  territory.  The 
agency  expects  its  plan  will  cut  in 
half  the  time  spent  in  hearing  solici¬ 
tations.  leaving  the  media  men  op¬ 
portunity  to  “intensify  our  studies  of 
approximately  150  important  markets 
"here  tlie  problem  of  newspaper 
is  at  present  relatively  com- 

The  Four-A  study,  which  is  being 
ihade  under  the  direction  of  the  Four- 
^  t^mmirtee  on  Newspapers,  headed 
y  E.  H.  Cummings  of  the  J.  Walter 
hompson  Company,  gives  special 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  circula- 
ti^  methods  on  page  3  of  the  A.B.C. 
^rts.  Despite  statistical  difficul- 
the  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the 
?ffi"ts  a^ut  combination  offers, 
•’’^ums,  prizes,  and  reader  contests 


market  with  another,  and  of  one  news¬ 
paper  with  another  in  these  respects : 

1.  Market  measurement.  Figures  are 
given  for  population,  number  of  Eng- 
lish-reading  persons,  number  of  English- 
reading  families,  and  number  of  per.sons 
per  income  tax  return.  These  figures 
are  shown  separately  for  city,  suburban, 
and  trading  territory,  the  last  including 
both  city  and  suburban. 

2.  Coverage.  Total  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  each  paper  is  followed  by  its 
city  circulation,  with  percentage  of 
English-reading  families,  and  the  city 
and  suburban  circulation,  with  percent¬ 
age  of  English-reading  families. 

3.  Line  rates  and  milline  rates  for 
each  paper. 

4.  Local-national  differential.  Local 
rates  and  milline  rates  are  shown  for  a 
minimum  of  20.000  lines,  also  for  a 
minimum  of  50,000  lines.  National 
rates  and  milline  rates  are  shown  fftr  a 
minimum  of  20,000  lines.  Differentials 
are  shown  in  percentages. 

5.  Linage.  Local  linage  for  a  year, 
and  national  linage  for  a  year  are  given. 

6.  “Forced”  circulation.  This  section 
tabulates  the  circulation  obtained 
through  premiums,  combination  offers, 
and  reader  contests.  Percentage  of 
such  circulation  to  the  total  is  then 
given. 

.An  elaborate  set  of  instructions 
governs  the  determining  of  this  last 
factor.  Length  of  subscriptions  obtaine.l 
is  translated  into  a  daily  average,  and 
where  the  A.B.C.  reports  only  the  cost 
of  prizes  or  contests,  an  estimate  is 
made  of  the  number  of  subscriptions 
affected.  In  some  instances  arbitrary 
assumptions  have  been  made.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  these  “have  been  worked 
out  by  the  .A.A.A.,A.  Committee  on 
Newspapers  as  the  best  way  to  secure 
usable  figures  to  represent  amounts  of 
circulation  secured  by  these  methods.” 

Mr.  Gamble  said  that  the  Four-.A 
survey  is  in  line  with  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  attitude  of  opposition  to  a 
blanket  rate  slash — an  opposition 
publicly  expressed  recently  by  John 
Benson,  the  president.  Mr.  Gamble 
.said  the  work  was  a  step  toward  more 
intelligent  space  buying,  and  was  an 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  space  buyers  neglect  page  3  of 
the  A.B.C.  reports,  and  simply  pick 
the  paper  in  each  city  which  has  the 
largest  circulation. 

One  advertising  man  pointed  out 
that  when  the  work  is  completed,  it 
will  be  possible  for  an  advertiser  to 
check  the  coverage  and  rates  of  the 
newspapers  in  one  city  with  those  in 
another  city  of  comparable  size  and 
buying  power.  Unless  he  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  advertising  in  every  city, 
the  advertiser  can  thus  concentrate 
his  expenditures  in  the  cities  where 
he  feels  he  is  getting  the  best  cover¬ 
age  for  his  money. 


of  its  space-buying  activities  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  letter  to  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  stating  that  the  three  space 
buyers  in  the  New  York  office  would 
divide  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
geographically,  and  that  “'each  space 
buyer  will  have  authority  to  make 
absolutely  final  decisions  on  the  se¬ 
lection  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
states  assigned  to  him.” 

“Any  representative  of  a  single 
newspaper,”  said  the  letter,  “will 
hereafter  interview  only  the  one  space 
buyer  finally  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  newspapers  for  all  our 
clients  in  the  state  in  which  this 
newspaper  is  published.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  several  newspapers  will  here¬ 
after  discuss  each  separately  with  our 
space  buyers,  not  according  to  ac¬ 
counts,  but  according  to  the  ‘Division 
of  Newspaper  Markets’  on  the  at¬ 
tached  sheet.  We  believe  this  plan 
will  prove  highly  advantageous  to  all 
concerned.” 

Previously,  the  space  buyers  had 
divided  their  work  by  accounts,  so 
that  in  dealing  with  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  the  special  representatives 
might  have  to  see  all  three  buyers, 
telling  each  the  merits  of  all  the 
papers  represented.  Under  the  new 
plan  a  special  may  still  have  to  see 
all  three  men  if  his  papers  are  widely 
scattered,  but  most  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  will  have  to  visit  only  one  or 
two  buyers. 

The  time  saved  is  to  be  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  office  memorandum,  in 
a  program  including  media  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  preparation  of  lists, 
comparative  studies  of  competing 
newspapers,  and  more  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  service  men  and  clients. 
When  necessary,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  asked  to  make  special 
visits  to  present  desired  information 
about  their  papers,  and  agency  men 
will  even  be  sent  out  to  make  field 
studies  of  competing  dailies  in  cities 
where  problems  of  selection  are  es¬ 
pecially  difficult. 

The  states  assigned  to  media  men 
are: 

L.  J.  Delaney — New  England 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island),  and 
Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  (New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of 
Columbia). 

J.  S.  Sturdivant — East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin),  West  North  Central 
(Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebras¬ 
ka),  and  West  South  Central  (Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas). 

Norman  Tveter — South  Atlantic 
(Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 


Florida),  East  South  Central  (Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee.  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi),  Mountain  (Montana,  Idaho. 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
•Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada),  and  Pacific 
(California,  Oregon,  Washington). 

H.  F.  Douglas  of  the  Erwin,  Wasey 
organization,  who  has  been  making 
preliminary  studies  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulations,  explained  that 
of  the  75  specials  in  New  York,  47 
would  find  it  unnecessary  to  solicit 
more  than  one  space  buyer.  He 
pointed  out  that  of  the  1,395  cities 
with  daily  newspapers,  only  254  cities 
have  more  than  one  newspaper,  and 
only  159  of  these  are  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  population.  These  159 
cities  therefore  present  the  principal 
space-buying  problems  and  will  be 
the  points  of  concentration  of  the 
agency’s  newspaper  studies. 

The  importance  of  early  editions 
in  newspaper  circulation  is  one  point 
being  scrutinized,  on  the  theory  that 
whether  an  advertiser  wants  morning 
circulation  or  evening  circulation,  he 
is  apt  to  find  himself  partly  frus¬ 
trated  by  such  editions.  Circulation 
at  a  distance  from  the  city  of  publi¬ 
cation  is  also  being  tabulated  and 
compared  with  the  circulations  of 
local  newspapers,  with  the  idea  that 
desirability  of  one  or  the  other  may 
depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
duct  being  advertised.  Other  points 
under  study  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  Four-A  survey. 

The  Erwin,  Wasey  agency  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  made  protests  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  which  require  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  to  use  morning  and 
evening  combinations.  No  further 
action  has  been  taken  publicly,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  agency’s  request  for  rate 
reductions  on  large  contracts.  .Aside 
from  a  few  newspapers  whose  rate 
changes  have  already  been  announced 
little  effect  on  rate  cards  has  re¬ 
sulted. 


RADIO  BUDGET  DROPPED 

$10,000  Treasury  Department  Fund 
Eliminated  By  Committee 

especial  to  Kditor  &  Publishkk) 

Washington,  March  1 — An  item  of 
$10,000  for  radio  advertising,  which  has 
been  carried  in  the  annual  Treasury 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  eliminated  from  the  bill 
this  year  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  though  the  appropriation 
had  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Testifying  before  the  committee. 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Debt  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Broughton  said  that  while  the 
appropriation  had  been  made  for  several 
years  it  had  not  been  used  since  1928, 
when  the  department  went  on  the  air 
as  a  paid  advertiser  to  broadcast  in¬ 
formation  concerning  refunding  of  the 
third  liberty  loan.  In  1927  and  1928, 
he  said,  14  broadcasts  were  made  at  a 
total  cost  of  $14,604. 

Representative  Charles  L.  Abernethy, 
Democrat,  North  Carolina,  objected  to 
the  government  paying  for  radio  time. 
Mr.  Broughton  said  the  broadcasting 
chains  had  offered  to  carry  the  Treasury 
Department’s  message  free,  but  the  de¬ 
partment  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  free  service  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


ALLEN  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

W.  C.  Allen,  of  the  Dakota  Farmer, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Publishers  Association.  B. 
Morgan  Shepherd,  Southern  Planter, 
succeeds  H.  C.  McKelvie  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  will  also  continue  to  serve  as 
treasurer.  W.  G.  Campbell,  of  Indiana 
Fartn^/  Guide,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Clifford  V.  Gregory,  of  Prairie 
Farmer,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 
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drama  critics  assailed  in  WASHINGTON 


Representative  Sirovich  Blames  Them  For  Low  State  of  the  Theatre  And  Invites  18 
To  Be  Questioned  On  Their  Fitness — Invitation  Generally  Declined 


The  world  of  drama  criticism  was 
shaken  this  week — shaken  with 
laughter— by  a  blast  of  denunciatirn 
hurled  against  it  by  Representative 
William  I-  Sirovich  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Patents  and  Copyrights.  Congressman 
Sirovich,  physician,  playwright  and 
Democrat,  elected  his  committee  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  imp<werished  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers  when  he  interrupted  a  hearing 
on  copy  rights,  Feb.  29,  to  heap  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  nation’s  drama 
critics  a  burden  of  blame  for  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  among  new-born  plays 
and  the  subsequent  embarrassing  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  the  theatre.  After 
swapping  repartee  with  Congressman 
Dies  of  Te.xas  in  as  amusing  a  bit  of 
dialogue  as  has  been  heard  this  season. 
Dr.  Sirovich  suited  action  to  his  words 
by  sending  special  invitations  to  18 
hading  drama  critics  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Hoston  to 
attend  a  Patents  Committee  hearin-g, 
March  14,  in  Washington,  and  explain 
their  theories  of  the  critical  art. 

First  among  the  honored  gentlemen 
was  George  Jean  Nathan,  of  I’aiiity 
Fair.  The  others  were,  in  New  York: 
I.  Brooks  Atkinson,  Times;  Percy 
Hammond,  Herald  Trihiiitc;  Gilbert 
Gabriel, -4 mcni-an  ,•  Burns  Mantle,  Daily 
Sews;  Walter  Winchell  and  Mark 
Hellinger,  Daily  Mirror;  John  Ander¬ 
son,  Evenimj  Journal;  Ward  More¬ 
house,  Sun;  Sime  Silverman,  editor  of 
Variety;  and  the  drama  editors  of  The 
Sew  Yorker  and  Life. 

In  Chicago:  Ashton  Stevens,  HeralJ- 
F.xaminer;  Charles  Collins,  Tribune. 
In  Boston:  Philip  Hale,  Herald;  Ed¬ 
ward  Harold  Crosby,  Post;  and  in 
Philadelphia,  Kenneth  McCaleb,  of  the 
Public  Ledger. 

Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Sirovich’s  got.d 
intentions  most  of  the  critics,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  York,  were  inclinei 
to  regard  his  outbursts  all  in  a  spirit 
I  of  good,  clean  fun.  They  received  it 
with  a  song  in  their  hearts  and  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  special 
deity  that  watches  over  newspapermen. 
The  problem  of  what  to  write  for 
Sunday  was  solved.  The  New  York 
ernup  unanimously  regretted  they  could 
not  accept  the  invitation  to  visit  Wash¬ 
ington.  Kenneth  McCaleb  of  the 
I  Philadelphia  Reeord  was  one  of  the 
first  to  say  he  would  attend  the  con- 
ierence.  and  Ed  Sullivan  of  the  Nevj 


York  Evening  Graphie,  the  only  critic 
to  he  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Con 
k  sressman’s  diatribe,  invited  him  to  at 
■  lend  a  New  York  premiere  with  hiir 
wxt  week  and  write  a  review.  Dr 
Sirovich  promptly  accepted. 

-Another  factor  that  turned  the  Con 
cres.sman’s  denunciation  into  a  verbal 
tnree-ringed  circus  was  the  speedy 
transmission  of  his  words  over  pres.s 
p  Jssociation  wires  before  he  was  quite 
aware  that,  nestled  among  them,  were 
several  glaring  errors  of  fact.  Lurk- 
"•g  hauntingly  in  the  background,  al.so, 
"u*  Sirovich  was  once 

^tdltor  of  a  play,  “Schemers,”  the 
Prwuction  of  which  IManhattan’s  critics 
unanimously  deplored. 

1  ttiPj  tunned  his  attention  to 

L  He  drama  critics  during  a  hearing  bc- 
fte  the  House  Patents  Committee  on 
Pnopt^  changes  in  the  copyright  laws 
/I  -uonday  of  this  week,  when  thea- 
^eal  producers  were  to  be  questioned 
^the  present  financial  state  of  the 
inatre  business.  The  following  day 
/^committee  heard  complaints  of 
libers  of  the  .American  Publishers' 
i  .  *'r®tne  that  present  copyright  laws 
inari’ instances,  unfair  to  new.s- 
Til  L  publishers. 

jIj  ^J^^^^fnical  producers  who  were 
Hat^  L  appear  were  not  present 
IHf  Sirovich  learned  of  thi- 

|*af neason  for  their  absenc 
Ithe 


4l  .  '  icason  lor  ineir  aosei 
t)jj  ,1"®  “legitimate  drama  is 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


Warming  to  his  subject,  the  militant 
representative  continued : 

“They  don’t  even  have  a  spokesman 
here.”  he  said,  “The  legitimate  drama 
is  being  destroyed  through  wanton 


■Reprksrntative  William  I.  Sirovich 


criticism.  We  certainly  should  d  > 
something  to  protect  producers  and 
authors  against  the  malicious  dramatic 
critics.” 

“Newspaper  owners — these  fine  men 
of  high  character,  like  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  himself — should  not  per¬ 
mit  this.  They  ought  to  see  that 
authors  are  treated  justly  and  fairly. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  the  author 
or  the  producer  were  given  the  right 
to  rebut  an  adverse  criticism  in  an 
adjoining  column  of  the  paper.” 

Eager  to  nip  the  critical  virus  before 
it  attains  its  fullest  growth.  Representa¬ 
tive  Sirovich  suggested  examinations 
for  prospective  critics  as  an  effective 
anti-toxin. 

“Personally,”  he  declared.  “I  think 
dramatic  critics  should  be  licensed  just 
like  doctors  or  lawyers  and  forced  to 
pass  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  job.  Under  our  powers  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  newspapers 
in  question  send  copies  outside  the  state, 
I  think  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  write  such  a  provision  into  the  law. 

“.At  least  such  a  law  would  prevc-nt 
newspapermen  who  have  spent  their 
lives  covering  prize  fights  from  being 
elevated  to  the  posts  of  dramatic 


critics.” 

The  Congressman  elaborated  his  last 
statement  with  the  explanation  that  “a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sullivan  was 
formerly  a  prize  fight  reporter  and  is 
now  a  dramatic  critic.” 

Congressman  Martin  Dies  of  Texas 
interrupted  to  suggest  a  system  of  fees 
to  Ik*  paid  by  authors  to  critics  for 
favorable  notices.  Dr.  Sirovich  said  he 
had  not  meant  to  suggest  that  the  critics 
were  open  to  bribery. 

"They  just  don’t  know  anything  alxnit 
whether  a  play  is  going  to  be  gixid  or 
bad.”  he  said.  “I  am  going  to  get  the 
batting  average  of  the  critics  as  com¬ 
piled  by  that  great  paper  called  Tariety 
and  put  them  in  the  record.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  turn  in  a 
personal  batting  average  of  only  .32.^ 
on  his  next  statement. 

“Plays  like  ‘Rain,’  ‘Broadway’  and 
‘Street  Scene’  ”  he  declared  “were  ped  ■ 
died  around  from  prcxlucer  to  producer 
and  when  they  were  finally  put  on  they 
won  Pulitzer  prizes.  Nobody  knows 
aliout  plays — and  these  critics  are  just 
newspapermen.” 

-As  far  as  “Street  Scene”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Dr.  Sirovich  was  right,  but 
“Rain”  and  “Broadway”  received  no 
laurels  from  the  Pulitzer  committee. 

The  dialogue  continued  with  Con¬ 
gressman  Dies  asking  if  critics  didn’t 
go  to  plays  “looking  for  a  chance  to 
criticize  adversely?” 

“Well,  they  are  just  newspapermen.” 
Dr.  Sirovich  repeated.  “I  will  never 
forget  what  Arthur  Brisbane  once  said 
about  news.  He  said,  ‘If  a  man  bites  a 
dog’  and  so  forth.” 

This  statement  practically  cancelled 
the  doctor’s  batting  average,  but  no  on.' 
took  the  time  to  point  out  that  that 
rather  well-known  quotation  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Charles  A.  Dana. 

Continuing  to  heap  evidence  of  bias 
on  the  heavily  burdened  shoulders 
of  the  critics.  Congressman  Sirovich 
charged  that  when  a  newspaperman 
writes  a  play,  its  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  by  his  fellow  craftsmen  is  pre¬ 
ordained.  Alexander  Woollcott,  he  said 
wrote  a  play  and  “every  critic  said  it 
was  great.”  But,  alas,  this  evidence 
was  destined  for  a  short  and  in¬ 
effectual  life.  .As  several  critics  and  re¬ 
porters  later  pointed  out,  Mr.  Woollcott. 
one-time  drama  critic  for  the  Neiu 
York  World,  merely  collaboratetl  with 
George  .S.  Kaufmann  on  a  play  called 
“The  Channel  Road.”  It  was  produced 
in  1929;  the  critics  unanimously  agreed 
it  was  pretty  bad,  and  it  was  shortly 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  .Sirovich  continued  his  denuncia- 


FIGHT  INJUNCTION  PROVISION  IN  LAW 

CS/ii'ciol  to  EniToit  &  Pi'Bi.lsHKR) 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  2 
— Publishers  have  no  complaint 
against  a  copyright  law  that  gives  full 
title  to  the  copyright  hut  they  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  measure  of  protection 
should  be  given  them,  William  Warner, 
president  of  the  McCall  Publishing 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Committee  of  the  .American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Conference  told  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  Tuesday. 

Two  major  changes  in  the  present 
law  were  advocated  by  the  publisher. 
He  told  the  committee  the  provision  in 
the  law  that  calls  for  an  arbitrary 
jienalty  of  $250  for  infringement  should 
be  taken  out  and  that  the  section 
which  gives  most  anyone  with  a  griev¬ 
ance  the  right  to  ask  for  an  injunction 
against  publication  should  be  deleted, 

Warner  said  that  publishers  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  stand  for  a  suit  for 
damages  to  be  fixed  by  the  courts  in 
the  event  any  one  has  a  just  case,  but 
pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  under  the 


present  law  for  someone  without  a 
good  case  to  go  into  a  court  of  e(|uity 
and  get  an  injunction  that  would  delay 
the  publication  date  just  long  enough 
to  cost  the  iniblisher  a  nice  sum  in 
rebates  to  advertisers. 

The  industry  was  concerned  only  in 
outlawing  injunction  proceedings  in 
cases  of  claimed  coypright  infringement 
and  did  not  mean  to  have  the  same 
matter,  the  committee  was  told, 
change  apply  to  .salacious  or  defamatory 

.Another  change  suggested  was  that 
some  provision  be  made  in  the  law  for 
holding  the  advertiser  or  advertising 
agency  accountable  for  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  in  connection  with  advertis¬ 
ing  material.  The  witness  said  that  ir. 
a  great  many  instances  the  advertising 
copy  is  turned  over  to  the  publisher 
at  the  last  moment  allowable,  and  in 
almost  all  instances  such  copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  advertiser  or  advertising 
agency.  The  present  law  works  an  in¬ 
justice  in  holding  the  publisher  account¬ 
able,  the  committee  was  told. 


tion  of  critical  activities  in  the  letter 
he  addressed  to  drama  reporters,  'u 
which  he  said  in  part: 

“Complaints  have  come  to  Congress 
that  modern  dramatic  criticism  has 
destroyed  the  legitimate  spoken  drama 
of  our  country,  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  authors  and  dramatists  and 
depriving  them  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  the  protection  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  property.  .  .  . 

“Young  and  old  authors  and  dram¬ 
atists  have  become  discouraged  by  the 
reckless  and  unbridled  criticism  of  in¬ 
competent  dramatic  critics  and  refuse 
to  create  any  further  plays  for  the 
spoken  drama.  Banks  refu.se  to  loan 
any  money  to  the  theatrical  profession. 

“It  has  been  alleged  that  prize  fight 
reporters,  baseball  reporters  and  re¬ 
porters  of  a  similar  nature  are  now- 
acting  as  dramatic  critics,  while  many 
other  critics  only  attend  a  part  of  the 
play  and  then  criticize  the  production 
as  if  they  sat  through  its  entire  per¬ 
formance.” 

Kenneth  McCaleb.  the  only  critic 
from  Philadelphia  to  be  invited,  said 
in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pimi.isiiKK 
that  he  was  unable  to  understand  why 
he  was  singled  out  for  the  honor  un¬ 
less  it  was  because  he  once  reviewed 
Dr.  Sirovich’s  play,  “Schemers,”  and 
commented  on  the  author’s  “critico- 
ph(  )bia.” 

“The  review,  as  I  remember,”  tele¬ 
graphed  Mr.  McCaleb,  “was  written 
for  the  defunct  Nezv  York  Bulletin, 
which  lasted  eight  months,  or  seven  and 
a  half  months  longer  than  ‘Schemers.’ 
I  have  made  no  deep  study  of  the 
matter  but  have  a  theory  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Patents  Committee  must 
have  been  frightened  by  a  critic  during 
early  childhood.” 

Kelcey  Allen  of  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  New  York,  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  Representative  Sirovich  has  written 
three  plays,  all  of  them  failures. 

“His  present  stunt,”  he  said  Pi 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “would  have  been 
a  much  finer  gesture,  if  his  plays  had 
been  successes.  He  also  said,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  that  ‘Abie’s  Irish  Rose’  ran  for 
several  years  despite  the  bad  notices  it 
received  from  critics.  All  of  which 
merely  proves  his  contentions  wrong. 
Critics  can’t  ruin  shows  that  appeal 
to  the  public.” 

Wileila  Waldorf,  drama  editor  of  the 
PJeiv  York  Evening  Post,  saw  in  the 
big  Patents-Committee-hearing-scene  a 
ready-made  bit  of  dialogue  for  a 
musical  satire  on  the  style  of  “Gf  Thee 
I  Sing,”  which  is  at  present  creating 
laughs  for  Broadway  playgoers  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  political  heroes. 
Miss  Waldorf  also  questionad  Con¬ 
gressman  Sirovich’s  proficiency  at 
arithmetic.  His  off-hand  statement  that 
only  10  of  New  York’s  90  theatres  are 
now  lighted,  raised  the  doubt  in  her 
mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
29  legitimate  productions  playing  in 
Manhattan  as  late  as  Wednesday  night, 
out  of  a  total  of  75  available  theatres, 
the  .Veil’  York  'Times  had  pointed  out. 

Other  New'  York  critics,  queried  by 
William  G.  King,  assistant  drama  critic 
of  the  Evening  Post,  expressed  great 
amusement  at  Chairman  Sirovich’s  in¬ 
dictment  of  their  craft.  None  of  them 
expects  to  go  to  Washington.  For  one 
thing,  it’s  too  early,  the  cherry  blossoms 
are  not  yet  in  bloom ;  and  then.  to«:>, 
they  didn’t  think  the  politicians  down 
there  could  be  nearly  as  funny  as  the 
satirical  representations  of  them  in 
“Of  Thee  I  Sing.” 

Burns  Mantle  of  the  Daily  Nezes  was 
the  one  who  couldn’t  visit  Washington 
before  cherry  blossom  time.  He  told 
Mr.  King  the  best  reply  to  the  Patents 
Committee,  in  his  estimation,  would  be 
to  permit  its  members  to  see  one  of  Dr 
Sirovich’s  plays. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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SENATE  APPROVES  BILL  PROVIDING 
JURY  TRIAL  FOR  CONTEMPT 

Newspapers  Will  Benefit  By  Anti-Injunction  Measure — Also 
Rules  No  Federal  Judge  Shall  Sit  In  Case  Involving 
Himself — Measure  Before  House  Committee 
Himself 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  3. 

— The  Norris  anti-injunction  bill, 
amended  so  as  to  provide  newspai)er- 
men,  in  cases  of  contempt  not  committed 
in  the  presence  of  Federal  courts,  with 
a  trial  by  jury,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  Tuesday.  .Another  section  of  the 
measure  demands  that  no  Federal  judge 
whose  character  or  conduct  has  been 
attacked  shall  sit  in  judgment  in  any 
resulting  contempt  case  but  shall  turn 
that  duty  over  to  another  judge. 

The  measure  is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
also  before  it  a  twin-bill  intnxluced  by 
Representative  1^  Guardia,  of  New 
York. 

The  bill,  of  course,  goes  deep  into  the 
subject  of  labor  litigation  but  the  two 
sections,  as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
which  deal  with  newsi)ai)er  contempt 
cases  read  as  follows : 

“Section  11.  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
person  shall  be  charged  with  contempt 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  (as 
herein  defined),  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  contempt  shall  have 
been  committed ;  Provided,  that  this 
right  shall  not  apply  to  contempts  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or 
so  near  thereto  as  to  interfere  directly 
with  this  administration  of  justice  or  to 
apply  to  the  misbehavior,  misconduct,  or 
disobedience  of  any  officer  of  the  court 
in  respect  to  the  writs,  orders,  or  process 
of  the  court. 

“Section  12.  The  defendant  in  any 
proceeding  for  contempt  of  court  may 
file  with  the  court  a  demand  for  the 
retirement  of  the  judge  sitting  in  the 
proceeding,  if  the  contempt  arises  from 
an  attack  upon  the  character  or  con¬ 
duct  of  such  judge  and  if  the  contempt 
occurred  elsewhere  than  in  the  presence 
of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  demand  the  judge  shall  thereupon 
proceed  no  further,  but  another  judge 
shall  be  designated  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  provided  by  law.  The  demand 
shall  be  filed  prior  to  the  hearing  in  tlx' 
contempt  proceeding.” 

Section  11  quoted  above  is  the  one 
that  provides  for  the  trial  by  jury. 
Prior  to  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Cut¬ 
ting  of  New  Mexico  it  was  limited  in 
scope  to  contempt  proceedings  growing 
out  of  violations  of  restraining  orders 
or  injunctions.  Senator  Cutting  offered 
the  argument  that  newspapermen  are 
held  in  contempt  in  frequent  cases  when 
no  prior  order  had  been  issued  against 
them,  that  is,  they  may  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  in  contempt  on  the  strength  of 
an  editorial,  while  most  other  “indirect” 
contempt  cases  grow  out  of  violations 
of  court  orders.  Senator  Norris  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  section  so  as  to  include  news¬ 
paper  contempt  cases  and  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  amendment  read  into  the  bill. 

During  the  week  of  debate  on  the 
measure  a  great  deal  of  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  contempt  legisla¬ 
tion  in  its  higher  legal  phases.  Senator 
Hebert,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  opposed 
the  bill,  argued  that  if  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  passed  on  by  a  jury 
is  whether  or  not  there  had  bwn  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  statement,  there  w'as  little 
need  for  the  amendment  to  Section  11. 

Senator  Norris  answered  with  the 
statement  that  the  section  applies  to 
others  than  newspapermen.  “It  might 
apply  to  others  than  the  case  of  editors 
and  publishers  of  newspapers,  but  they 
are  the  ones  to  whom  it  does  apply 
mostly  as  a  practical  application.  Sec¬ 
tion  12  provides  that  the  defendant  may 
demand  the  retirement  of  the  judge  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  proceeding  if  the  contempt 


arises  from  an  attack  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  or  conduct  of  a  judge.  There  is 
a  reason  for  taking  that  judge  away  in 
such  a  case  and  not  taking  him  away 
in  the  ordinary  contempt  case,  because 
there  is  an  attack  upon  the  character 
of  the  man  who  presides.  He  is  really 
the  complaining  witness.  He  is  the 
court  to  pass  on  the  question  too,  and 
he  passes  on  the  judgment.  There  is  a 
reason  there  for  getting  another  judge, 
and  that  is  all  Section  12  undertakes  to 
accomplish.” 

Some  doubt  was  cast  on  the  need 
for  the  jury  trial  in  contempt  cases, 
and  Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan, 
himself  a  publisher  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  exponents  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  Senate,  expressed  some  doubt  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  trial  by 
jury  feature.  Senator  Norris  expres.sed 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  bill  was 
worded  in  a  manner  that  would  protect 
the  validity  of  other  sections  in  the 
event  the  eleventh  or  any  other  one  was 
found  invalid. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y..  March  3.— Right 
of  one  or  more  publishers  signatory 
to  a  working  agreement  with  a  typo¬ 
graphical  union  to  seek  a  revision  of  the 
wage  scale  in  such  agreement  has  been 
established  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
between  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and 
Edward  ,A.  O’Hara,  general  manager 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  and  the 
scale  committee  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  S.'i. 

The  situation  arose  as  a  result  of 
refusal  of  Harvey  D.  Burrill,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday 
American,  to  join  with  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  papers  in  a  request  for  a 
reduction  of  $5  a  week  in  the  existing 
scale  of  wages,  $49  a  week  for  day¬ 
men  and  $52  for  the  night  shift.  The 
existing  contract  under  date  of  Sept.  30. 
1931,  is  a  renewal  of  the  one  expiring 
on  that  date,  with  the  proviso  of 
negotiation  on  request  of  either  party 
for  a  revision  within  the  year  of  the 
wage  scale  on  notice  of  30  days  to  the 
other.  The  contract  contained  also  the 
usual  prox-ision  for  arbitration  under 
the  1917-1922  agreement  between  the 
International  Typographical  Union  and 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Notice  of  the  intent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Syracuse  publishers  was  given 
formally  on  Dec.  28.  1931,  and  the  local 
union  failed  to  make  a  counter  proposi¬ 
tion.  Instead,  on  Jan.  28  last,  its  scale 
committee  raised  the  contention  that  the 
agreement  could  not  be  opened  save  by 
the  action  of  the  three  publishers  signa¬ 
tory  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bamum  and  Mr.  O’Hara  replied 
under  date  of  Feb.  2  that  the  stand  of 
the  local  union  was  illegal  accordine 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  On  Feb.  24 
the  union  scale  committee  was  told  that 
the  publishers  would  not  consider  any 
such  action  as  the  union  proposed  be¬ 
cause  it  savored  of  giving  ‘to  one  pub¬ 
lisher  control  of  the  labor  situation. 

The  petitioning  puhlishers  gave  the 
printers  until  Feb.  29  to  get  an  opinion 
from  Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of 
the  I.T.U..  at  which  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  local  union  had  been 
unable  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Howard. 
The  publishers  then  demanded  arbitra- 


GANNETT  NETS  $929,241 

Company’s  Debts  Decreased  in  1931 
by  Sale  of  Eagle 

Consolidated  net  profit  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  including  its  equity  in 
undistributed  profits  of  controlled  com¬ 
panies,  amounted  to  $929,241  for  1931, 
compared  with  $964,746  in  1930,  an  an- 
announcement  this  week  said. 

Net  income  after  depreciation,  but 
before  interest,  amortization  and  income 
taxes,  including  equity  in  controller! 
companies,  was  $1,413,^0,  equivalent  to 
2.87  times  such  interest  paid,  compared 
with  $1,697,698,  equivalent  to  2.87  times 
such  interest  charges  for  1930.  After 
deducting  from  such  profits  for  1931  all 
interest  paid  except  that  on  6  per  cent 
debentures  of  the  company,  the  balance 
equaled  4.9  times  the  interest  paid  on 
debentures. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  reported 
that  during  the  year  bond  and  mortgage 
indebtedness  was  reduced  $3,058,740,  of 
which  $2,445,500  was  due  to  the  sale 
of  the  company’s  interest  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle,  $442,000  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  own  bonds  for  the  sinking 
fund  and  $171,240  to  a  reduction  in 
indebtedness  of  its  subsidiary  companies. 


NEW  POST  FOR  SCHMID 

George  Schmid  was  recently  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  R.  VV.  Mclnerny, 
former  circulator,  remains  with  the 
paper. 


tion  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  to  which  the  printers  re¬ 
plied  that  such  action  would  require  a 
vote  of  their  union  at  a  meeting  March  6. 

The  union  representatives  were  told 
further,  that  without  regard  to  any 
reply  from  Mr.  Howard,  if  the  union 
fail^  to  vote  for  arbitration,  Mr. 
Barnum  and  Mr.  O’Hara  would  post 
in  the  composing  rexjms  of  the  Post- 
Standard  and  the  Herald,  notices  of 
wage  cuts  to  go  into  effect  on  a  certain 
date  not  specified  then. 

On  the  morning  of  March  1.  John 
E.  McGarry.  secretary  and  business 
agent  of  the  local  union,  notified  Mr. 
Barnum  and  Mr.  O’Hara  that  he  had 
talked  over  the  telephone  with  Interna¬ 
tional  President  Howard  and  had  been 
advised  that  because  of  precedents 
established  by  the  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  tribunal  in  decisions  in  cases  some¬ 
what  similar,  the  local  publishers  were 
on  tenable  ground  and  the  union  should 
proceed  with  arbitration. 

The  local  union  then  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  submit  a  counter  proposal,  which 
they  had  failed  to  present  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  while  insisting  on 
their  contention  that  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers  must  act  in  concert  in  any  effort 
to  rTOpen  the  agreement  on  wages.  The 
publisners  answered  they  would  receive 
a  counter  proposition  presented  within 
three  days,  provided  the  union  agreed 
with  them  on  a  chairman  for  local  arbi¬ 
tration  within  seven  days  after  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  counter  proposal. 

The  publishers  stipulated  further  that 
in  case  of  failure  to  agree  within  .seven 
days  on  a  chairman  for  the  arbitration 
board  they  are  willing  to  leave  the  selec¬ 
tion  to  any  one  of  three  local  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Leonard  C. 
Crouch  and  Ernest  I.  Edgeomb  of  the 
.Appellate  Division,  and  Edmund  H. 
Lewis  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District. 

Downward  revision  of  the  scales  for 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  is  requested 
also  by  the  two  publishers,  a  10  per  cent 
cut  being  proposed.  Pressmen’s  agree¬ 
ment  expires  May  1  and  calls  now  for 
$45  a  week,  while  that  for  the  stereo- 
typers  runs  until  September,  1933,  at 
$46.50  a  week,  but  may  be  reopened,  as 
to  wages  only,  by  written  notice  served 
prior  to  May  IS  of  this  year. 


TWO  SYRACUSE  DAILIES  OPEN  WAGE 
CUT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  UNION 

Journal  Not  Party  To  Present  Negotiations — Post-Standard 
and  Herald,  As  Majority,  Seek  Quick  Decision 
or  Arbitration 


RECEIVERSHIP  ENDS 
FOR  LEA  PAPERS 


Memphis  end  Knoxville  Deiliet  Ok. 
charged  hy  Court — Stock*  uj 
Bond*  Have  Been  Taken 

Over  hy  Other*  j 


(By  teleyraph  to  Editok  &  I’l  blishoI 

Nashville,  Te.v.n'.,  Feb.  29— Te. 
mination  of  the  receivership  of  Soak 
ern  Publishers,  Inc.,  was  provided  i 
today  in  a  decree  entered  in  the  dm 
eery  court  of  Nashville  by  Chancella 
James  B.  Newman.  The  decree  w 
entered  in  conformity  witli  a  repor 
filed  Saturday  by  Larkin  E.  CronA 
receiver,  who  stated  that  the  purpose  F 
of  the  receivership  had  been  acco&' 
plished  and  asked  the  court  to 
termination  proceedings. 

Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  was  nset 
by  Col.  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers  (jH. 
well  as  the  holding  company  to  contrei 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  ami 
the  Kuoxz'ille  Journal. 

Mr.  Crouch  pointed  out  in  his  repor 
that  all  outstanding  stock  of  the 
mercial  Appeal  had  been  sold  undr 
foreclosure  to  the  Minnesota  and  On 
tario  Paper  Company  and  that  thi 
Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Xn 
Orleans,  now  owned  all  the  bonds  oi 
the  Knoxville  Journal. 

In  the  decree  entered  in  N'ashvil 
Monday,  the  court  held  that  the  M.  i 
O.  Paper  Company  was  entitled  to.i 
deficiency  judgment  against  the  SotIi 
ern  Publishers,  Inc.,  for  the  sum  oi 
$1,512,000.  Proper  credit  was  allowei 
for  the  $100,000  with  which  the  pape 
company  bid  in  the  outstanding  stool 
of  the  Memphfs  paper  under  foreclostro 
late  last  summer. 

Claims  compromised  and  approved  bj 
the  court  were  as  follows ; 

To  Nashville  Trust  Company,  trust« 
$3,000  for  commission  and  services,  to¬ 
gether  with  $418.73  for  expenses,  to  bo 
paid  by  the  paper  company,  throigf. 
receivers. 

To  Charles  C.  Trabue  and  Thorai' 
H.  Malone,  counsel  for  trustee,  $17J(I 
less  a  credit  of  $4,000  previously  re 
ceived,  with  an  additional  $259.85  for 
expenses,  also  to  be  paid  by  the  papt' 
company,  through  receivers. 

To  Fitzhugh,  Murrah  &  Fitzh# 
for  all  services  in  the  case  and  ii» 
other  services  in  connection  with  liftinr 
of  receivership  of  the  Commercial  .V 
peal  and  proceedings  against  the  Jor- 
nal,  $32,500,  plus  disbursements  a«i 
expenses  of  $1,480.67,  which  wil!  1* 
cr^ited  with  the  sum  of  $8,500  prr 
viously  paid  by  receivers  of  the  papp 
company. 

To  Mr.  Crouch  $11,500  for  servics 
to  be  credited  with  $2,500  previcffily 
paid,  and  Ed  T.  Seay,  his  counsti 
^,500  to  be  credited  with  $1,500  pre 
viously  paid.  This  sum  of  $16,000  is 
to  be  paid,  $10,000  by  the  receivers  w 
the  paper  company  and  $6,000  from  thr 
funds  of  Southern  Publishers,  Inc. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Crouch  pointed^ 
that  all  the  stock  of  the  Knoic'iw 
Journal  was  rendered  worthless  as  thr 
result  of  the  foreclosure  proceedii^ 
He  said  that  there  were  in  bis 
2,000  shares  in  common  stock  aid  ..d 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  tnr 
Journal,  while  5,000  shares  of  the  ^ 
mon  stock  had  been  pledged  to  CaMj 
well  &  Co.,  to  secure  a  note,  .a  J®, 
brought  by  receivers  of  CaldweM  s 
Co.,  is  now'  pending  against  the  Soutt- 
ern  Publishers,  Inc.,  to  recover  on  tm- 
note,  it  was  stated. 


AD  CLINIC  APRIL  18-19 

The  1932  Advertising  Clinic  of  W 
'Empire  State  School  of  Printing  _ 
le  held  April  18-19  at  the  Syrv^. 
^otel,  Syracuse.  N.  A'.  Speakers 
nclude:  Ted  Clodius.  rnerchandwm 
nalyst  of  the  Hearst  _  nowspai^^ 
iardav  Newell,  advertising  ma^ 
•f  J.  '  N.  Adam  Company. 

'rederic  W.  Goudy,  type  designer:  J 
lurk,  mechanical  expert  for 
ewspapers :  .S.  S.  Wallace,  pubns*^ 
f  the  Buffalo  Evening  Tinws, 
ence  Siegfried,  editor  American  r ti 
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NEWSPAPERS’  RIGHT  TO  INSPECT  CITY 

records  is  affirmed  by  court 

Atlanta  Judge  Denies  Injunction  Restraining  City  Clerk  from 
Allowing  Dailies  to  Copy  Names  on  Recall 
Petition  Aimed  at  Mayor 


A  VICTORY  for  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  public  records  was 
won  in  Fulton  County  Superior  Court 
in  Atlanta  Feb.  25  when  Judge  E,  E. 
Pomeroy  ruled  that  names  signed  to  a 
petition  for  a  recall  election  on  Mayor 
James  L.  Key  are  public  property  and 
that  the  city  clerk  must  permit  any 
citizen  to  see  or  make  copies  of  them. 

Proponents  of  the  recall  movement 
were  thrown  into  a  stir  when  it  was 
announced  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
that  that  newspaper  would  publish  the 
5,500  names  signed  to  the  petition.  They 
sought  an  injunction  from  Judge  Pome¬ 
roy  to  restrain  the  city  clerk  from 
disclosing  the  names  to  newspapers. 

Both  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  were  prepared  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  as  soon  as  the  lists  were 
checked  by  the  city  clerk,  but  none  of 
the  newspapers  entered  the  controversy, 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands 
Ilf  the  legally  constituted  officials. 

City  Attorney  James  L.  May  son,  who 
was  called  uikju  to  defend  the  ca.se  for 
the  city  clerk  made  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  right  of  the  newspapers  to  publish 
names  of  signers  to  the  recall  petition. 

Henry  A.  Beaman,  representing  the 
labor  leaders,  argued  the  case  before 
Judge  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  Beaman  pointed  to  the  “sacred- 
iiess  of  the  ballot’’  and  to  laws  de¬ 
signed  “to  preserve  its  secrecy.’’  The 
.ecall  petitions,  he  said,  are  similar  to 
ballots  and  should  not  be  considered 
public  records  until  placed  before  city- 
council.  He  contended  that  the  effort 
to  publish  names  was  signed  to  intimi¬ 
date  many  of  those  who  had  signed. 

Mr.  May-son  replied  that  the  city  clerk 
bad  received  the  petitions  as  public  docu¬ 
ments  and  that,  as  such,  they  must  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen, 
subject  only  to  the  clerk’s  authority-  to 
see  that  his  own  work  is  not  interfered 
with,  or  the  documents  tampered  with. 

“If  the  petitions  are  private  papers, 
Mr.  Tatum  might  take  them  out  and 
throw  them  away,  or  do  anything  he 
pleases  with  them.”  the  city  attorney- 
argued.  “But  if  he  received  them  for 
the  city,  as  he  did,  they  are  public 
records,  which  any  citizen  may  see. 

“It  would  be  a  monstrous  law  which 
would  say  that  any  public  official  may 
I  withhold  public  records  from  the  inspec- 
!  tion  of  the  public. 

“The  only  damage  feared  by  those 
bringing  the  injunction  suit  to  prevent 
publication  was  political,”  Mr.  Mayson 
'aid. 

“But  a  court  of  equity-  is  not  inter- 
fsted  in  politics,”  he  added.  "A  court 
of  quit)’  lets  the  politicians  fight  it  out, 
and  may  the  best  man  win.” 

Judge  Ponierov’s  ruling  follows  in 
part: 

“It  is  insisted  by  the  petitioners  that 
the  right  of  privacy  of  recall  petition- 
tfs  is  similar  to  the  right  of  privacy 
»f'ich  the  court  recognizes  as  a  part 
ni  the  policy  of  our  law  with  reference 
to  ballots,  our  law  providing  that  bal- 
toh  shall  not  be  inspected  except  for 
the  purpose  of  criminal  prosecution  and 
'West,  a  voter  casts  a  ballot, 

him  this  protection. 

.  ‘when  a  person  signs  a  recall  peti- 
hon,  does  he  have  the  protection  that 
*  has  with  reference  to  his  ballot  ? 

When  such  a  petition  is  signed,  if 
the  law  provides  that  it  is  a  public  docu- 
'’'wt,  then  all  incidents  of  public  docu- 
jl’^tits  inure  to  the  signature  at  the 
tune  of  the  signing  of  such  a  recall 
wmon. 

Is  a  recall  petition  a  public  docu- 
or  a  record  subject  to  inspection 
y  any  member  of  the  public  who  desires 
‘he  same? 

I  This  court  is  of  the  opinion,  after 
wwing  to  argument  of  counsel  of 
sides,  that  a  recall  petition  is  a 
hwhe  dwument,  and  that  all  incidents 
public  documents  attached  to  the 


signing  of  a  recall  petition  the  moment 
the  same  is  filed  w’ith  the  city  clerk, 
and  that  among  such  incidents  is  the 
right  of  public  inspection  by  any  one 
who  desires  to  inspect  the  same. 

"While  the  court  feels  sure  that  the 
clerk  of  council  is  under  no  obligation 
to  copy,  or  give  to  any  person  a  copy 
of  the  names,  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
they  apjjear  upon  said  petition,  and  since 
the  clerk  in  his  answer  denies  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  do  so,  the  court  will  not 
assume  that  the  clerk  intends  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  for  these  reasons, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  does  not  believe  that  it  has 
jurisdiction  upon  the  petition  as  pre¬ 
sented,  the  court  does  not  grant  the 
relief  sought  as  to  the  clerk  giving  out 
such  copies. 

“As  to  the  last  prayer  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  enjoin  the  clerk  from  allow¬ 
ing  persons  to  inspect  the  petition  and 
copy  the  same,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  since  it  is  a  public  document,  it 
has  no  right  to  enjoin  the  custodian  of 
that  public  document  from  allowing 
members  of  the  public  to  inspect  and 
copy  the  same  at  reasonable  hours  and 
under  reasonable  circumstances. 

“Accordingly,  an  order  will  be  entered 
denying  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners.” 

Following  publication  of  the  names 
hundreds  of  signers  telephoned  the 


WILL  ROGERS,  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  writer,  came  in  for  con¬ 
siderable  press  criticism  last  week 
liecause  of  recent  flippant  dispatches 
about  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict,  and 
the  manner  in  which  lie  represented  it 
as  being  covered  by  .American  news 
men.  His  remarks  that  if  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  were  closed 
through  the  abolition  of  short  selling  it 
would  cause  something  like  national 
jubilation  also  elicited  criticism. 

The  Nezv  York  Times,  which  carries 
the  Rogers  dispatches  in  New  York; 
Heywood  Broun,  in  the  Xew  York 
World-Telegram,  and  the  .\’m'  York 
Ez’cning  Post,  commented  disparagingly 
on  several  of  Mr.  Rogers’  recent  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  dispatch  about  newspapermen  in 
the  Orient  stated  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  the  war  in  China  was  “over-press- 
agented.”  Referring  to  his  recent  triji 
to  Manchuria  Mr.  Rogers  said :  “All 
these  writers  .  .  .  being  writers  had 
to  kinder  exaggerate  it  all  to  keep  it 
readable.  So  they  naturally  are  put¬ 
ting  it  on  pretty  thick  in  Shanghai.” 

Referring  to  this  and  other  dispatches 
about  the  war,  Heywood  Broun  wrote : 

“.Among  the  most  gifted  of  stage 
performers,  Mr.  Rogers  has  carried 
with  him  into  journalism  a  theatrical 
precept  which  betrays  him  on  occasion 
into  gross  and  unseemly  error.  When 
he  takes  his  pen  in  hand  Mr.  Rogers 
often  seems  animated  by  the  adage  ‘The 
show-  must  go  on.’  .And  so  he  clowns 
and  capers,  even  dow’ii  among  the  dead 
men  and  across  the  face  of  war. 

“Life,  he  says  in  his  quaint  homespun 
way,  is  just  a  bowl  of  chestnuts,  and 
neither  bloixl  nor  agony  is  rejected  as 
grist  for  the  Rogers  mill.  It  is  true 
that  Nero  fiddled,  but  he  did  not  syndi¬ 
cate  his  tunes.  .  .  . 

“There  is  a  minor  virtue  called  good 
taste  w’hich  might  have  restrained 
Rogers  from  intimating  that  his  pro¬ 
fessional  associates  in  the  F'ar  East 
could  be  set  down  as  liars  when  the 


newspapers  to  protest  that  they  had  not 
signed  the  petition,  saying  their  names 
as  they  appeared  were  forgeries. 

Plans  of  the  Journal  and  the  Georgian 
to  rush  the  names  into  print  were 
defeated  by  the  city  clerk  when  he  de¬ 
clined  to  allow  batteries  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  to  work  simultaneously  on  copy¬ 
ing  the  names.  Only  one  person  at  a 
time  from  each  new-spaper  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  copy  names.  As  a  result 
their  publication  was  continued  over 
three  days  and  w-ith  the  publication  of 
each  new-  batch  new  protests  of  forgery 
were  made. 

Action  on  the  recall  petition  will  be 
taken  by  city  council  next  week. 


DAILY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Time*  Declared 
Solvent  and  Will  Continue 

J.  Birney  Tuttle  has  been  named  tem¬ 
porary  receiver  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Times,  which  w-as  taken  over 
three  years  ago  by  Bernarr  Macfadden 

The  paper,  which  represents  a  merger 
of  the  New  Haven  Leader  and  Nezo 
Haven  Union,  will  continue  publication. 
Counsel  informed  the  court  the  com¬ 
pany  was  solvent  but  that  a  receivership 
w-as  necessary  to  conserve  its  asests. 

The  petition  for  a  receiver  filed  by 
Macfadden  Publications  showed  that 
the  Times  owes  creditors  $55,000,  and 
that  10  bonds  all  to  the  value  of  $10,000, 
of  a  bond  issue  amounting  to  $100,00(t, 
and  common  stock  valued  at  $2()0,000  i-> 
held  by  Macfadden  Publications.  The 
rest  of  the  bond  issue  is  held  by  Minotte 
E.  Chatfield  of  New  Haven. 

Robert  C.  Wilson  is  publisher  of  the 
daily. 


pressure  of  conflict  came  upon  the  task 
of  news  gathering.  Reporters,  as  well 
as  actors,  value  certain  adages  and 
ideals.  The  gifted  amateur  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  should  not  be  expected  to 
know  them  all,  but  it  might  be  well  for 
him  to  tread  a  little  cautiously.  Will 
Rogers  may  pass  the  terseness  test,  but 
he  has  flunked  in  accuracy.  He  ad¬ 
vances  as  one  reason  for  discounting 
Shanghai  news  the  fact  of  censorship, 
and  there  is  none  in  that  international 
.settlement.” 

The  Times’  editorial  started: 

“It  is  hard  enough  nowadays  for  even 
Will  Rogers  to  make  a  good  joke,  but 
it  seems  to  be  still  harder  to  persuade 
the  objects  of  his  cynical  laughter  that 
he  is  not  .serious.”  Recalling  his  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
Times  said :  “Most  people  who  read 
this  statement  of  a  man  who  has  come 
to  be  considered  a  chartered  jester  either 
smiled  feebly  or  remarked  with  deep¬ 
ened  melancholy  that  Mr.  Rogers  was 
getting  hard  put  to  it  for  his  quips.’’ 

“The  best  way  to  treat  cynical 
humor,”  the  editorial  concluded,  “is  not 
to  fly  into  a  fury  alxjut  it  but  to  meet 
it  with  a  levity  equal  to  that  of  the 
author.” 

The  Post’s  editorial  on  Rogers’  re¬ 
marks  about  the  reporting  of  the  war 
brought  a  number  of  letters  from 
readers,  which  were  printed,  agreeing 
with  or  condemning  the  daily’s  views. 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  editor,  told  Editor  &  Pi  hlishkr 
that  Mr.  Rogers  “is  always  speaking 
amusingly  of  things  that  many  people 
take  seriously.”  That,  in  Mr.  Driscoll’s 
opinion,  was  one  explanation  of  Rogers’ 
jiopularity. 

“Objections  to  his  remarks,”  Mr. 
Driscoll  said,  “arise  periodically,  but 
through  them  all  Mr.  Rogers  continues 
smiling,  and  it  is  not  long  until  his 
critics  are  smiling  with  him. 

“He  is  a  humorist  in  a  world  that 
takes  things  seriously.  Of  course  he 
did  not  intend  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings.” 


WILL  ROGERS’  ‘FLIPPANCY’  IS  TARGET 
OF  CRITICISM  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

Dispatches  on  Sino-Japanese  War  Coverag^e  and  Humorous 
Remarks  of  Conflict  Elicit  Comment — Critics  Soon 
Smile  With  Humorist,  Driscoll  Says 
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N.  Y.  STORE  BEGINS 
CARTOON  SERIES 

Exaggerated  Store  Scene*  Tried  by 
McCreery  &  Co.  on  Twice-a-Week 
Schedule  to  Rai*e  Attention 
Value  of  Adverti*ing 


In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  atten¬ 
tion  value  of  its  advertising,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York  depart- 


One  of  advertisements  in  new  McCreery 
cartoon  series 


ment  store,  is  publishing  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  twice  a  week  next  to  McCreery’s 
selling  copy  in  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 

The  cartoons,  drawn  by  a  free-lance 
artist,  F.  F'erguson,  depict  exaggerated 
store  scenes  in  humorous  fashion.  One 
shows  a  group  of  McCreery  men 
“inspecting”  a  divan,  with  the  aid  of 
hammer,  saw,  scissors  and  magnifying 
glass,  the  point  being  made  that  the 
furniture  must  be  proved  sturdy. 

Another  cartoon  shows  a  baby  at¬ 
tracting  lots  of  attention  from  sales¬ 
women,  floorwalker,  and  bystanders, 
with  this  wording :  “About  the  time  you 
reach  the  venerable  age  of  a  few 
months,  aren’t  you  slightly  bored  with 
arrowroot,  baths,  and  bibs?  You  want 
a  little  individuality,  that’s  what  you 
want — even  in  the  matter  of  diajiers. 
Well,  kicking  won’t  do  it  for  you,  or 
invoking  mama  at  3  a.m.  But  if  you’ve 
a  flare  for  clothes  distinction,  barge 
down  to  our  fifth  floor  with  your  very 
best  mother,  because  it’s  ‘Baby  Week’ 
at  McCreery’s,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-Fourth  Street.” 

Another  cartoon  kids  the  testimonial 
type  of  copy.  Showing  an  imaginary 
visit  to  the  store  by  “Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Doakes.  walking  delegate  from  the 
‘Beau  Brummels  of  the  Bowery,’  ”  it 
quotes  him  as  saying :  “I  alius  look 
for  da  McCreery  label  in  any  suits  I 
picks  up.  They’ve  got  da  style  and 
wearing  qualities.”  The  copy  adds : 
“.Absolutely  no  remuneration  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Doakes  for  this  most  flattering 
testimonial.” 

Herbert  S.  Waters,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  store,  explained 
that  the  humorous  copy  was  designed 
to  overcome  the  competition  caused  by 
publication  of  large  quantities  of  retail 
advertising,  “each  seemingly  made  with 
the  same  rubber  stamp.” 


WALTER  EVERETT  LEWIS 

Reporter  Who  Lent  Town  $20,000 
Die*  in  Pitt*field,  Ma**. 

Walter  Everett  Lewis,  63,  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  a  month  ago  lent  his 
home  town,  Lenox,  Mass.,  $20, (MX)  in 
anticipation  of  taxes,  died  suddenly  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  March  2. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  done  newspaper  work 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  for  more  than  40 
years.  When  Boston  and  Bershire 
banks  refused  to  advance  Lenox  funds 
to  pay  salaries  and  wages  he  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  cash  for  a  year  at  0 
per  cent. 
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PRIZES  GIVEN  IN  CONTEST  FOR  MIDGET 
ADVERTISEMENTS,  14  to  100  LINES 

Typographical  Competition  Shows  Smaller  Business  Firms 
Whose  Space  Is  Limited  Can  Make  Copy  Effective, 
Even  With  Art  Work  Minimized 


A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  contest  for 
small  advertisements  held  by  the 
Xcw  York  Times  “in  the  interest  of  the 
vast  number  of  businesses  which  can  use 
this  form  of  publicity  effectively,” 


The  judges’  comments  on  the  prize 
winners  follow : 

First  prize — “This  advertisement,  is 
in  our  opinion,  a  specimen  of  excellent 
typography.  The  spacing,  handling  of 


South? 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


480 

Park  A 


ChHfs  for  Scuthom  and 
ttotorf  woar  faMonod  by 
Tho  Taihrod  Woman  or* 
flow  roady.  ..o  comploft 
wardrobo  totocfion  for 
diicriminating  wemon. 

THE 

TA I L  O  R  E  D 
WOMAN 

HHH  AVENUt  AT  FIFTIETH  STEEET 


venue 

has  ready  fisr  occupancy  a 
luimber  of  three,  seven  and 
nine  room  simplez  and  du¬ 
plex  apartments.  All  have 
private  baths  %vith  showers 
attd  mcxleTn  improvements, 
vf  Home  of  Distinction  Ca 

Y 

AGENT  ON  PREMISES 


KNOX 

816  FSitliArciiiK,  New  York 

‘5 

Standard  of  V  aluc  and  Quality 

HATS 


111  center,  the  copy 
which  won  first  prize  in 
the  New  York  Times  con¬ 
test  for  small  advertise¬ 
ments.  At  left,  the  second- 
prize  copy;  at  right, 
third-prize  copy.  All  were 
one  column  wide  as  orig¬ 
inally  published. 
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brought  594  entries.  Awards  announced 
this  week  gave  the  $100  first  prize  to 
Robert  Everett  Smith,  American  Tyiie 
Founders  Company,  Jersey  City,  for 
rental  copy  for  an  apartment  house  at 
“480  Park  Avenue.” 

Second  prize  of  $50  went  to  Henry 
J.  Stahlhut.  The  Tailored  Woman 
store.  New  York.  Third  prize  of  $25 
was  won  by  Algol  Ringstrom,  March- 
banks  Press,  New  York,  for  Knox  hat 
copy. 

Copy  was  restricted  to  single-column 
width,  from  14  to  100  lines  deep.  Some 
striking  entries  failed  to  place  because 
they  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
art  work,  while  the  contest  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  typography.  Freak  copy  was 
avoided. 


A  RING 


One  •  pYMp 
the  fmouR  Bento, 
•  deeigBer  ia  metol 
•ad  BMdeni  Butev 
mb.  The  wMinplo 
•bowB  M  fonaed  of 
gold,  ivory  6  Mlver 

ik 

WninM 

. . I  j 

Imk,' AmA.,  .Uwl 

T 

NORTIN 


Ijow  becoMtse  we 
build  it  ourselves 

•79 


DOVNEV  A  WRICHT 
IS  Em  KNk  StrM 


HOTEL 

BLAKE 


Three  advertisements  which  received 
honorable  mention. 


the  captions,  the  letter-spacing  of  the 
lines  on  top  and  bottom,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  white  space  and  the 
organization  of  all  the  units,  show  care¬ 
ful  thought.  The  judges  felt  that  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  select  an  easy  task  for 
himself  in  the  setting  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Other  contestants  submitted 
specimens  of  great  typographical  merit, 
but  the  copy  they  selected  made  jheir 
typographical  problem  exceedingly 
easy.” 

Second  prize — “This  advertisement 
was  considered  by  some  of  the  judges 
as  the  most  attractive  and  effective  of 
all  those  submitted.  However,  because 
the  illustration  plays  such  a  major  part 
in  the  effectivness  of  this  advertisement, 
it  made  it  a  matter  of  art  rather  than 
typography.  Since  the  typographic  i>o'‘- 
tion  was  so  well  done,  handled  in  a 
mtKlcrn  manner,  and  tied  up  so  perfectly 
with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  the  judges  felt  that  it  deserved 
second  prize.” 

Third  prize — “This  advertisement  is 
an  interesting  piece  of  typography  and 
is  a  good  example  of  small  space  well 
handled.  It  will  be  conspicuous  on  any 
part  of  a  newspaper  page.” 

The  judges  were;  Prof.  H.  K.  Nixon, 
of  the  School  of  Business,  Columbia 
University;  H.  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
of  B.  Altman  &  Co.;  and  Ben  Dalgin. 
of  the  New  York  Times  advertising 
department.  They  first  judged  the  en¬ 
tries  separately,  then  discussed  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  finally  placed  them  on  a 
newspaper  page  to  get  the  effect  when 
surrounded  by  other  advertisement.s. 
The  last  test  was  fatal  to  a  number  of 
entires  which  appeared  attractive  by 
themselves. 

The  list  was  reduced  first  to  60,  then 
to  22,  all  of  which  received  either  prizes 
fir  honorable  mention.  A  supplementary 
list  of  honorable  mentions  added  17 
others. 

Following  are  those  who  led  the 
honorable  mention  list : 

S.  T.  Seidman,  274  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York;  Hu.xley  House,  238  East 
39th  Street,  New  York;  \V.  B.  Gress, 
5204  Woodlawn  Place,  Pittsburgh ; 
Milton  Glover,  74  Amherst  Street,  ^sl 
Orange.  N.  J. ;  B.  Irving,  266  Kingston 
Avenue.  Brooklyn;  E.  A.  Stanley,  163 
Front  Street.  New  York;  Pitt  F.  Carr, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Company,  New  York, 
Ben  Wiley,  624  East  Capitol  .\venue. 
Springfield,  Ill. ;  Edward  A.  Roth,  305 
East  45th  St.,  New  York;  L.  Philip 


Brodeur,  Heminway  Press,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Arnold  E.  Johnson,  Franklin 
Spier,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
J.  Perry,  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons,  Chi¬ 
cago;  M.  J.  Morse,  Royal  Typogra¬ 
phers,  132  West  43rd  St.,  New  York ; 
Arthur  W.  Geddes,  Western  Newspap-  r 
Union,  New  York;  Miss  S.  J.  Baskina, 
School  of  Art,  Chicago;  E.  G.  Sahlin. 
296  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo;  S.  S. 
Wheeler,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston;  D.  M.  Riso,  40  East  7th  Street, 
New  York;  R.  A.  Rosenthal,  225  Var- 
ick  Street,  New  York. 

LEACH  IS  CHAIRMAN 
OF  PRESS  GROUP 


Daily  New*  Political  Writer  Heads 
Pres*  Division  For  National 
Political  Conventions  Next 
June 


Paul  R.  Leach,  Chicago  Daily  News 
political  writer,  has  been  chosen  chajr- 
man  of  the  press  division  of  Edward 
N.  Hurley’s  Citi¬ 
zens’  Non  -  Parti¬ 
san  Committee  for 
the  two  national 
party  conventions 
in  Chicago  next 
J  une. 

Press  head¬ 
quarters  will  be 
at  the  Congress 
Hotel  for  the 
1,200  newspaper¬ 
men  expected, 

Mr.  Leach  told 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Press  facilities  at 
the  Congress  will  include  a  special 
room  for  writing  and  filing  stories  and 
an  information  bureau.  The  Congress 
will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  national  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Palmer  House  will  also 
have  special  press  rooms  for  out-of- 
town  newspaper  writers. 

“We  are  anxious  to  have  all  the  visit¬ 
ing  newspapermen  remain  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  intervening  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions,”  said  Mr.  Leach.  “There 
will  be  plenty  of  entertainment  to  fit  the 
convenience  of  everyone.” 

Members  of  the  Chicago  press  com¬ 
mittee  assisting  Mr.  Leach  are: 

Parke  Brown,  Chicago  Tribune;  John 
Dienhart,  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Justin  P'orrest,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can;  Joel  David  Wolfsohn,  Chicago 
Evening  Post;  Robert  N.  Bishop, 
Chicago  Daily  Times;  Joe  G.  Davis, 
Chicago  Golfer;  Benson  Pratt,  National 
Broadcasting  Company ;  and  E.  Ross 
Bartley,  promotion  director,  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress  Exiiosition.  Co¬ 
operating  with  this  committee  will  be 
Fred  Ashley,  publicity  director,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  William 
HeniK'ssey,  head  of  the  association’s 
convention  bureau. 

William  J.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Press  Gallery,  and  William  J.  Collins, 
in  charge  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery, 
will  have  charge  of  press  arrangements 
at  the  Chicago  Stadium,  where  the  two 
conventions  will  be  held. 

The  Republican  convention  will  start 
June  14,  the  Democratic  June  27. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  ELECTS 

Val  H.  Geisler  of  the  Salisbury 
(Mo.)  Press  Spectator,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Northeast  Missouri 
Press  Association.  Other  officers 
elected  are:  Walter  Eubanks.  Madison 
Times,  vice-president;  W.  H.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Vandalia  Mail,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  W.  Henderson,  La  Plata 
Home  Press,  executive  secretary  and 
Edgar  White,  Macon,  publicity  director. 

COL.  FRED  S.  BREEN 

Col.  Fred  S.  Breen,  publisher,  Flag¬ 
staff  (Ariz.)  Coconino  Snn,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely-known  newspapermen 
in  Arizona,  died  at  the  Loma  Linda 
sanitarium,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Feb. 
24.  He  had  been  at  the  sanitarium  a 
week,  suffering  from  a  lingering  illness. 


BANK  RUN  IS  HALTED 
BY  DAILY’S  EFFORTS 


Reassuring  Editorials  Were  Supp|^ 

inented  by  Camerman  Assigned 
to  Snap  Those  Withdraw¬ 
ing  Money 

How  a  newspaper  took  a  leading  pjr 
in  halting  a  run  of  disastrous  propo- 
tions  on  the  two  remaining  banks  of  i;. 
community  now  is  a  matter  of  histor 
and  can  be  told. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  a  city  of  1 1,000  pops, 
lation,  awoke  the  morning  of  Saturdii 
Jan.  30,  to  find  that  during  the  nifi; 
directors  of  one  of  its  banks  had  asktd 
the  state  bank  examiner  to  asstmt 
charge  of  the  institution. 

Two  banks  remained,  one  a  branch  of  i 
powerful  chain,  the  other  an  indepenfc 
national.  Those  two  banks  carried  tli 
entire  commercial  accounts  of  the  dhs 
business  men,  and  without  those  ac¬ 
counts  business  must  have  stopped,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  two  bait 
opened  their  doors  depositors  had  be 
gun  to  line  up  for  their  money.  A 
large  amount  of  cash  was  brough 
hastily  from  Los  Angeles,  but  due  t 
the  condition  of  securities  held  by  it 
Analieim  institutions  sufficient  iDODr 
could  not  be  obtained  to  pay  o5  aD 
depositors. 

Lobbies  of  the  two  banks  were  filk 
during  the  morning  by  fearful  deposi 
tors,  each  bent  upon  self  preservitioc 
Noon  found  both  banks  still  with  mone 
on  hand,  but  bankers  w'ere  weak-loiee: 
and  closed  for  the  Saturday  half  holii: 
with  great  relief. 

Immediately  after  the  closing  of  tl* 
banks  the  city’s  one  newspaper,  lit 
Bulletin,  summoned  bankers  to  its  edi¬ 
torial  rooms.  While  they  gathered* 
editor  was  pounding  out  a  stirring  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  to  give  reason  i 
chance.  The  people  were  urged  to  ^ 
member  the  fine  spirit  which  had  enable: 
them  to  build  a  fine  city  in  an  ara 
which  once  was  a  sand-swept  desert. 

Grimly  the  bankers  read  the  editorial 
It  could  do  no  harm,  they  agreed; « 
might  do  some  good. 

The  editorial  appeared  on  the  fror. 
piage  of  the  Bulletin  that  aftemox. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  several  ministc- 
of  the  city  quoted  from  it  during  the" 
sermons,  urging  their  followers  to  rec 
the  appeal,  and  to  act  upon  its  advia. 

During  Sunday  there  continue  a 
tension  which  made  itself  evidet 
Monday  morning  immediately  up« 
oiiening  of  the  banks.  This  was  p»r- 
ticularly  true  at  the  national  bank.  Tbt 
chain  bank  had  few  withdrawals. 

For  two  hours  withdrawals  continwc 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  handled  at  tbt 
national  bank.  Again  it  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  might  not  hold  out. 

Convinced  that  tlie  run  was  the  res«' 
of  psychology,  Lotus  H.  Loudon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bulletin,  decided  to  o* 
psychology  to  save  the  situation. 

Calling  for  a  camera,  he  had  a 
jihotograplier  set  up  in  the  lobby  of  tin 
bank,  instructing  a  reporter  to  take  tb( 
names  of  those  in  line.  The  pb'’ 
tographer  was  instructed  to  take 
time  in  setting  up.  Mr.  Loudon  niMeii 
known  in  the  crowd  that  the  pieW* 
was  being  taken  for  publication. 

By  the  time  the  photographer 
ready  to  press  the  bulb  the  crowd  hac 
diminished.  Only  a  few  of  the  mof 
determined  still  wanted  their  money- 

Within  15  minutes  after  the  pic® 
was  taken  there  was  no  lineup  at  th 
paying  teller’s  window. 

The  run  was  over,  and  has  not  bte 
renewed.  ,  . 

The  Bulletin  wound  up  the 
with  another  front-page 
one  designed  to  pour  oil  upon  troubW 
waters.  It  thanked  the  public  for^ 
ing  its  advice,  and  assured  its  rea^ 
that  while  such  fine,  sane  co-operatur 
is  possible  there  is  no  cause  for  iot 

BYERS  BACK  FROM  TRIP 

Vincent  G.  Byers,  managing 
Nezt’  York  Evening  Post, 
cently  from  a  month’s  trip  to  Moro®' 
and  other  parts  of  northern  Afnc*- 
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OU  ARE  GOING  TO  READ  A  LOT  ABOUT  VALUES 


In  it  merchant  or  maker  may  link 
his  own  news  of  values  with  the  vital 
news  of  the  day. 

With  it  manufacturer  may  plan  his 
sales  attack,  market  by  market,  watch* 
ing  cost  and  result  as  he  goes. 

Because  of  it  sales  plans  may  be 
changed  over  night  as  weather,  fash¬ 
ion  or  local  conditions  dictate. 

By  its  use  retailers  may  be  won 
over  to  aggressive  selling  of  your 
product. 

Forceful  newspaper  advertising  of 


real  values  or  service  can  sway 
America  from  hoarding  to  spending, 
from  fear  to  confidence. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  own 
sales  program  in  1932  calls  for  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  of  the  Philadelphia 
Market  ...  of  The  Bulletin’s  eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  coverage  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  homes. 

—of  its  558,184  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  at  sixty-five  cents  an  agate  line 

_ the  greatest  coverage  at  the  lowest 

cost  of  any  great  market,  today. 


\ /ALUES  will  coax  consumers’  dol- 
» lars  from  their  hiding.  Values  will 
«nd  merchants  into  the  markets  again. 
\ilucs  will  start  factory  wheels  turn- 
'"g.  and  relieve  unemployment. 

From  motors  to  knick-knacks,  val- 
are  greater  and  costs  are  lower 
memory  recalls. 

Inventory  losses  have  been  written 
pessimism  has  run  its  course. 
Courageous  advertising  and  strong 
ales  programs  will  convince  America 
the  turn  has  been  reached. 

Your  daily  newspaper  will  play  an 
'portant  role  in  this  general  recov- 
ry  of  business.  It  reaches  so  many 
'^plc,  in  so  intimate  a  way. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  President 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Jr.,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Ssmopsi*  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publications 


IT’S  been  quite  some  time  since  any 
piece  of  news  has  aroused  the  interest 
in  this  retail  world  of  ours  that  Wool- 
worth’s  announcenx-nt  of  its  “up-to-20c.” 
experiment  has,  for  department  and 
chain  stores  alike  see  in  this  a  very 
definite  attack  upon  some  of  their  most 
profitable  business,  esi)ecially  in  tin- 
textile  and  small  wares  held. 

While,  in  its  official  statement,  the 
F.  W.  VVool worth  Company  makes  it 
plain  that  this  doubling  of  the  limit  is 
purely  experimental  and  that  it  w'ill,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  be  conhned  to 
approximately  100  stores  in  the  chain  of 
more  than  1,900  units,  retail  observers 
will  be  surprised  if  the  move  isn’t  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  Woolworth  or¬ 
ganization  within  a  few  months,  with 
the  eventual  probability  that  the  20c. 
barrier  will  be  hurdled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Woolworth  has  been  selling  at 
20c.  or  more  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  since  the  charging  of  10c.  for  each 
sock  or  for  each  part  of  a  combination 
which  is  useless  without  the  other  parts 
injected  something  of  a  touch  of  humor 
into  the  “Nothing  higher  than  10c.’’ 
slogan.  Now,  with  20c.  as  the  top- 
notch  figure,  the  possibility  for  higher 
prices  is  greatly  increased. 

Some  commentators  claim  to  see,  in 
this  move,  a  confession  of  weakness 
about  the  Woolworth  policy  of  the  past 
53  years.  But  it  should  be  rememlK-red 
that,  in  1931,  this  chain  reported  net 
profits  of  more  than  $41,000,000 — awl 
there’s  nothing  particularly  weak  about 
that  !  Far  more  tenable  is  the  theory 
that  Woolworth  officials  sense,  in  the 
present  extremely  low  price  market,  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opjiortunity  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  with  merchandise 
that  they  couldn’t  dream  of  touching  in 
the  past  and  that,  being  the  shrewd 
merchandisers  that  they  are,  they  don’t 
intend  to  let  such  an  opjwrtunity  slip 
through  their  fingers.  Unquestionably, 
Ixith  chain  awl  inde|)endent  stores  are 
going  to  find  the  com|)etitive  going  con¬ 
siderably  tougher  than  they  have  in  the 
past  and  one  result  of  the  “experiment” 
may  be  an  imi)etns  to  the  trading-up 
movement  on  the  part  of  department 
stores  in  general  and  department  store 
basements  in  particular  which  is  badly 
needed  right  now.  In  any  event,  the 
eyes  of  the  retail  world  are  going  to  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Woolworth’s 
for  several  months  to  come. 

*  *  * 

INCIDENTALLY,  if  the  “experi¬ 

ment”  proves  as  profitable  as  it  is 
expected  to  be,  the  story  of  the  Scotch¬ 
man  who  inquired  the  location  of  the 
Woolworth  piano  department  may  lose 
some  of  its  humor. 

*  *  * 

SEATTLE.  WASH.,  a  city  which 

some  eight  years  ago  took  drastic 


One  extremely  interesting  feature  of 
this  ordinance  is  that  it  carries  a  heavier 
Itenalty  for  falsifying  the  inventory  of 
stock  than  for  failing  to  obtain  a  license. 
The  former  offense  is  a  felony,  punish¬ 
able  with  a  year’s  imprisonment.  The 
latter  offense  calls  for  a  maximum  fine 
of  ^00  or  90  days  in  jail. 

The  ordinance  itself  is  much  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here  in  full,  but  a  copy 
will  !>e  sent  to  anyone  interested — and 
newspai)er  advertising  managers  who 
wish  to  get  themselves  revered  by  the 
majority  of  their  retail  advertising 
clients  could  hardly  select  a  better  way 
than  by  actively  supiKjrting  a  statute  of 
this  nature. 

*  «  « 

IT  USED  to  be  the  “Dollar  Day”  but 
now,  thanks  to  price  drops,  it’s  the 
"SSc.  Day,”  at  least  in  a  number  of 
communities  which  have  reported  the 
innovation  to  be  extremely  popular, 
(joldblatt’s,  in  Chicago ;  Stein’s,  in 
Hastings,  Neb. ;  and  Duff-Moyle's, 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  are  three  of  the 
latest  to  drop  periodic  dollar  days  in 
favor  of  88c.  melees. 

*  *  * 

PRESSED  by  what  they  consider  the 
very  real  necessity  for  increasing 
volunK',  stores  of  many  types  are  revert¬ 
ing  toward  the  premium  or  trading- 
stamp  idea  which  fell  into  disrepute  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  before  prosi>erity  disap¬ 
peared  around  the  corner. 

The  most  significant  instance  of  this 
tendency  is  the  decision  of  D.  A. 
Schulte,  Inc.,  oi)erating  some  300  to- 
bacco-candy-novelty  stores,  to  resume 
its  practice  of  issuing  couimjiis  with  pur¬ 
chases,  specified  numl)crs  of  these  to  be 
redeemed  with  premiums  of  varying 
values.  In  this,  Schulte  has  allied  itself 
with  the  United  Profit  Sharing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  with  coupons,  thus 
beating  its  principal  competitor  to  the 
Iwirrier  if,  as  expected,  comijetition  in 
this  field  is  revived.  Incidentally,  the 
U.P.S.C.,  which  had  its  customer  list 
cut  to  almost  nothing  in  1929,  reports 
that  during  the  last  year  more  than  500 
indeixndent  merchants  have  installed  its 
coupon  system  and  that  many  addi¬ 
tional  inquiries  are  being  received  every 
day. 

Retail  authorities  continue  to  iK)int 
out,  however,  that  the  offering  of  pre¬ 
miums,  coupons,  trading  stamps  and 
other  tyi)es  of  “additional  value”  de¬ 
tract  materially  from  the  profit  obtained 
from  the  same  merchandise  and  that, 
particularly  in  a  year  when  profit  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  the  net 
result  of  these  systems  should  be 
scrutinized  with  the  greatest  jwssible 
care  before  any  plan  of  this  nature  is 
adoi)te<l. 


and  most  effective  steps  to  curb  the 
“comparative  price”  evil  in  advertising, 
has  again  step|)ed  into  the  limelight  with 
a  local  ordinance  designed  to  wipe  out 
another  jjernicious  retail  practice,  that 
of  staging  “closing  out  sales”  which 
never  quite  close. 

In  the  first  place,  the  store  which 
wishes  to  stage  a  “closing  out  sale” 
must  t)btain  a  license  for  this  purpose 
from  the  City  Comptroller  and  the 
would-l)e  “closer  out”  th<-n  has  to  file 
a  sworn  inventory  of  the  merchandise 
to  be  sold  at  closing-out  i)rices  with  the 
stipulation  that,  a'  no  time  during  the 
sale,  may  he  ado  to  this  inventory  or 
fail  to  keep  accurate  record  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold.  In  order  to  prevent  sales  of 
this  nature  from  being  carried  on  id- 
definitely,  licenses  are  not  to  be  issued 
for  periods  of  more  than  90  days  and 
only  one  such  license  is  to  be  issued  to 
one  person,  firm  or  corporation  w'ithin 
a  12-month  period.  The  license  fee  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  30  days  is 
$25 :  for  60  days,  $50  and  for  90 
days,  $75. 


'  PRACTICAL  > 
EXPERIENCE 

Through  our  Engineering  Department 
there  it  available  to  the  Newspaper 
Plant  Owner  a  Professional  Service 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  Our  Engineers  have  many  years 
of  practical  experience  which  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  careful  study  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  various  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country. 


Write  Selling  House  neerett  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

^  VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS  / 


WHAT  does  the  public  generally  a  food,  a  cigarette,  a  furniture  ur  i 
think  of  chain  grocery  stores?  clothing  advertisement?”,  “Does  tik 
What  particular  factor  in  merchandis-  city  of  Madison  offer  a  good  marka 
ing  is  the  bulwark  of  the  chains  ?  Which  for  home  equipment  advertising?'^ 
is  the  foundation  of  independent  sue-  “Families  of  what  buying  power  art 
cess?  The  results  of  an  exceptionally  reached?”,  “What  results  do  departmoj 
interesting  survey  along  these  lines,  stores  report  from  consistent  advertis- 
throwing  light  upon  many  angles  of  ing?”,  “How  does  reader  interest  in 
successful  retail  distribution  of  food-  store  news  compare  with  that  in  news, 
stuffs,  will  be  forwarderl  upon  request,  paper  features?”  and  many  other  queries 
*  '*  ♦  of  direct  and  pertinent  interest  to  ad- 

Dan  ANDERSON,  managing  edi-  vertisers  and  advertising  prospects. 

tor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  I  don’t  know  how  many  copies  of  this 
Journal,  has  just  sent  me  one  of  the  booklet  are  still  available,  and  so  Fd 
most  interesting  Ixioklets  I  have  ever  advise  anyone  interested  to  put  in  a 
seen,  from  a  newspaper-adverti.ser  point  quest  for  one  at  once,  addressing  it  to 
of  view.  The  title  is  “Who  Reads  Your  the  Advertising  Department  of  tht 
Advertising?”  and  the  contents  should  State  Journal, 
certainly  appeal  to  every  advertiser,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

potential  or  actual. 

The  booklet  is  based  upon  a  survey  PROMOTIONS:  Boggs  &  Buhl 
conducted  among  the  readers  of  Madi-  A  Pittsburgh,  in  connection  with  tlk 
son  newspapers  under  the  direction  of  February  Furniture  Sale,  found  it  quits 
Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  now  professor  profitable  to  use  six  full  columns  oi 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  newspaper  space  to  reproduce  letttn 
Minnesota,  and,  as  A.  M.  Brayton,  pub-  from  furniture  manufacturers  guarau- 
lisher  of  the  State  Journal,  admits  in  teeing  prices  for  1932  .  .  .  The  R.  H 
the  foreword,  “while  officers  of  this  White  Company,  Boston,  recently  us«d 
newspaper  were  skeptical  of  any  worth-  large-sized  space  to  show  a  gigantic 
while  results  of  this  survey  ...  it  has  picture  of  a  $9.85  occasional  chair  with 
unearthed  a  wealth  of  material  about  just  30  words,  no  more,  no  less,  of  copy, 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the  and  sales  results  are  reported  to  have 
field  it  serves,  in  addition  to  developing  been  exceptionally  large  .  .  .  Havinp 
and  standardizing  a  yardstick  by  which  had  markecl  success  with  the  quarter-!- 
advertisers  can  gauge  the  effectiveness  day  meter  plan  for  selling  electric 
of  their  advertising  and  by  which  other  refrigerators,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 
newspapers,  similarly  situated,  may  Brooklyn,  is  now  varying  the  idea  bj 
measure  their  audience,  their  product  permitting  charge  customers  to  Jwy 
and  their  potential  possibilities.”  refrigerators  with  the  agreement  that 

Included  in  this  survey  are  the  an-  the  equivalent  of  the  quarter  a  day  is 
swers  to  such  questions  as  “How  many  to  be  added  to  their  monthly  bill  at  th 
readers  can  you  bank  on  reaching  with  store. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

(Sew  Eiiglmd.  with  6.65%  of  the  population,  purchases  nearlv 
10%  of  all  food  sold  Jn  the  United  States  —  a  high  standard 
of  living) 

More  Than  700  Employes 

To  turn  the  raw  materials  of  the  day’s  news  into  finished  newspapers  for 
Worcester  Market  readers,  the  Telegram-Gazette  employs  a  staff  of  more  this 
700.  Of  this  number,  459  make  their  headquarters  at  the  Telegram-Gazette 
building  in  Worcester.  The  news  of  201  suburban  communities  is  gathered 
daily  by  1 28  salaried  suburban  reporters.  72  additional  correspondents,  and  70- 
odd  men  and  women  employed  on  miscellaneous  jobs,  complete  the  total. 

2,134  Carriers  and  Newsboys 

532  carriers  are  required  to  deliver  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  to  Worcestw 
readers.  899  carriers  are  required  to  deliver  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  to  out- 
of-town  readers.  These,  with  563  Sunday  Telegram  carriers  and  140  street 
newsboys  make  up  a  total  of  2, 1 34  alert  young  men  who  take  pride  in  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  their  service  to  Telegram-Gazette  readers. 

33,148,000  Lines  of  News 

The  Telegram-Gazette  handles  more  than  33,148,000  lines  of  reading  mattei 
every  year. 

To  print  these  newspapers  requires  almost  a  carload  of  paper  daily,  a  carload  ol 
ink  every  month. 

The  natural  interest  which  Worcester  Market  families  have  in  their  favoritt 
newspapers  is  deepened  by  frequent,  large-space  advertisements  in  which  tbs 
salient  facts  of  Telegram-Gazette  service  are  merchandised  to  Telegram-Gazetta 
readers. 

Increasing  interest  in  Telegram-Gazette  personnel  and  processes,  increasing  awaie 
ness  of  the  part  played  by  these  newspapers  in  the  Worcester  community,  ■* 
followed  —  inevitably  —  by  increasing  responsiveness  to  Telegram-Gazett* 
advertising. 

The  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban,  is  adequately  covsrsd 
by  advertising  in  these  newspapers  ALONE. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

Over  105,000  Daily  Over  53,000  Sunday 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

N^w  York  BoHlon  Chioatro  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  l^os  .vnfel** 
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Now  Available  in  The  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune 
and  the  Main  News  Sections 
of  *The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


ONE  COLOR  AND  BLACK 


TWO  COLORS  AND  BLACK' 


THREE  COLORS  AND  BLACK 


WE  ARE  informed  that  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  the  first  newspaper  in  the  world  to  have 
a  complete  unit-type  line  of  presses  equipped jto  give  FOUR  COLORS  of  the  higliTst 
quality  of  printing  on  any  daily  run,  at  full  speed  of  the  press  and  at  its  full  capacity.  The 
arrangement  of  these  color  units  is  such  that  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  the  utmost  flexibility  of 
color  combinations  for  both  inside  and  outside  printing. 


Your  Opportunities  for  Profitable  Advertising 
Are  Right  Here  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  Market 


Because  of  The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  active 
campaign  for  Better  Farming  —  BALANCED 
FARMING,  here’s  a  Rich,  Responsive  Market  —  a 
Market  with  Stability  —  where  there  is  sustained 
Buying  Power  —  and  one  that  holds  an  even 


keel!  The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  campaign,  which 
is  now  in  its  tenth  year  has  changed  Northwest 
Agriculture  from  single  cropism,  namely  wheat, 
to  diversification  —  Dairying,  Livestock  and 
Poultry. 


Focus  the  attention  of  your  product  on  the  dominant  market  covered  by  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
by  the  use  of  color.  You  reach  4  out  of  5  families  in  Minneapolis.  You  reach  more  readers  in 
Minnesota  than  through  any  other  Minneapolis  Newspaper. 

For  further  information  consult  our  nearest  representative. 


*Four-color  advertiainsf  has  been  available  in  The  Sunday  Minneapolis  Tribune  Magagine  Sec¬ 
tion  for  many  years. 

DAILY  The  HOME  Newspaper  SUNDAY 

First  in  Circulation . .  .First  in  Advertising . .  .First  in  Reader  Responsiveness 

NEW  YORK— John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  Tier  A  r  CHICAGO— Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc. 

DETROIT— J.  R.  Scolaro  PACIFIC  COAST— John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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STRICT  PUBLICITY  BAN  IS  ENFORCED 
WITH  SUCCESS  BY  COAST  DAILY 


Absence  of  Competition  Has  Helped  Says  Hollister,  Cal., 
Publisher,  But  Believes  Co-operation  Would  End 
Evil — Cites  Space  Waste  in  Small  Papers 


PUBLICITY  can  be  eliminated  from 
a  newspaper  with  financial  as  well 
as  editorial  success,  declares  M.  F. 
Hoyle,  publisher  of  the  Hollister  (Cal.) 
Free  Lance,  afternoon  paper. 

The  Free  Lance  barred  publicity  two 
years  ago.  Today  its  publisher  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  business  has  been  lost 
and  that  some  has  been  gained.  He 
has  found  practically  no  difficulty  over 
publicity  in  his  paper,  while  previously 
it  was  a  continual  source  of  worry.  At 
least  a  column  and  a  half  of  live  news 
has  been  substituted  daily  for  the  dead 
matter  carried  under  the  guise  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

.Admitting  he  has  been  helped  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  daily  competition  in 
liis  locality,  Mr.  Hoyle  nevertheless  con- 
not  see  why  compacts  between  com¬ 
peting  papers  to  bar  publicity  would  not 
enable  satisfactory  working  of  his  plan 
even  in  highly  competitive  places.  He 
has  found  even  national  advertisers 
satisfied  to  go  without  publicity  if  their 
rivals  are  also  placed  under  the  same 
ruling. 

In  his  mind  there  is  but  one  argument 
needed  in  the  case  of  space-grabbers. 
Leaning  forward  and  stabbing  the  table 
top  with  his  forefinger  to  emphasize  his 
point,  Mr.  Hoyle  asks : 

“If  I  were  in  the  grocery  business 
would  you  come  in  and  ask  for  free 
groceries?  Well  then,  why  should  a 
publisher  be  asked  for  space,  the  only 
product  he  has  for  sale?” 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Hoyle  “just  got 
hard  boiled”  and  decided  to  end  the 
publicity  evil  as  it  applied  to  his  paper, 
publish^  in  a  town  of  5,000  population 
and  with  a  tri-weekly  pai)er  as  its  only 
competitor.  He  refused  to  use  any 
publicity  at  all. 

He  realized  that  advertisers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  liberal  donations  of  space 
would  consider  themselves  cheated,  and 
so  he  was  diplomatic  in  his  moves. 

“For  a  while  I  answered  all  requests 
for  publicity  with  personal  letters,”  he 
said.  “I  wrote  that  I  was  determined 
to  publish  the  best  paper  possible,  and 
that  I  could  not  keep  a  live  newspaper 
and  permit  the  use  of  publicity.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discriminate.  I 
had  decided  to  bar  all  free  material. 
I  wrote  that  if  I  used  a  column  and  a 
half  of  publicity  in  a  six  or  eight  page 
pai^r  I  would  be  depriving  my  sub¬ 
scribers  of  good  local  news. 

“The  greatest  trouble  came  from  the 
local  group  who  were  tied  up  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  factory  would 
send  out  some  material  with  a  letter 
saying  that  it  was  to  their  interests  to 
see  that  this  fine  story  got  into  the  paper. 
The  local  agents,  who  consider  anything 
that  affects  their  business  a  wonderful 
story,  had  trouble  in  seeing  my  view¬ 
point.  But  there  is  no  trouble  now. 

“I  am  convinced  that  no  business  was 
lost  and  believe  some  was  gained.  I  do 
not  sec  why  any  newspaper  cannot  cut 
off  all  publicity  overnight.  Of  course 
the  most  trouble  would  come  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  fields,  but  an  agreement  between 
rival  publishers  to  ter  all  publicity 
would  solve  this  question. 

“It  is  not  fair  for  an  advertising 
agency  to  solicit  business  on  the  basis 
of  getting  publicity,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  such  things  are  done. 

“This  publicity  evil  has  only  been 
rampant  the  last  few  years.  Automobile 
publicity  was  so  overdone  that  it  lost  its 
value.  Today  the  automobile  sections 
are  a  mess  of  ‘hooey.’  The  only  person 
who  looks  at  them  is  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  see  if  his  story  is  in  the  paper, 
or  to  see  if  the  other  fellow’s  story  has 
been  used.  If  it  has  been,  he  wants  his 
share.” 

Mr.  Hoyle  said  that  an  automobile 
advertiser  refused  to  renew  his  con¬ 
tract  14  months  ago  because  his  publicity 
was  not  used.  On  looking  through  the 
paper,  the  publisher  found  that  this 


advertiser’s  claims  that  rivals  had  been 
obtaining  free  space  were  unfounded. 

“I  discovered  only  one  item  and  one 
picture  concerning  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  in  six  months’  time.  Each  had 
definite  local  news  value.  I  wrote  the 
advertiser,  telling  the  results  of  my  sur¬ 
vey  and  promising  that  I  would  give 
him  as  much  publicity  as  any  one  else. 
I  added  that  I  did  not  expect  to  give 
anyone  publicity,  however.  He  renewed 
the  contract.  I  have  not  used  any  of 
his  publicity,  but  the  advertising  stiil 
continues.” 

Local  advertisers  not  linked  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising  programs  gave  ready 
assent  to  the  new  plan  and  have  co¬ 
operated  nicely,  Mr.  Hoyle  relates. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  anti¬ 
free  space  ruling.  The  establishment  of 
new  firms  or  occupancy  of  new  build¬ 
ings  is  a  matter  of  news  in  a  city  of 
Hollister’s  size,  Mr,  Hoyle  believes. 
The  theater  publicity  question  has  been 
settled  by  cooperation. 

Mr.  Hoyle  started  newspaper  work 
as  a  subscription  solicitor  for  the  old 
American  Weekly  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  later  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  weekly. 

Deciding  to  study  small  city  news¬ 
paper  work,  he  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Red  Bluff  ((Tal.)  Daily 
News.  After  seven  or  eight  months  he 
landed  in  Hollister  with  ’^108  and  a  lot 
of  nerve.” 

At  that  time — twenty  years  ago — the 
Hollister  Free  Lance  was  owned  by 
three  men.  After  four  months  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  a  commission 
basis  Mr.  Hoyle  bought  a  fourth  in¬ 
terest  held  by  one  of  the  owners.  He 
added  to  his  holdings  from  time  to  time 
and  has  been  sole  owner  of  the  Free 
Lance  for  16  years. 

But  the  day  has  passed  when  news¬ 
papers  can  be  bought  on  a  shoestring,  he 
warns,  adding  that  improvements  have 
cost  much  more  than  the  original  pur¬ 
chase,  made  with  a  little  cash,  several 
notes  and  the  assumption  of  many  debts. 

Stating  as  his  belief  that  advertisers 
today  are  getting  better  bargains  than 
ever  previously  due  to  increases  in  cir¬ 
culation,  Mr.  Hoyle  fails  to  see  where 
there  is  any  logical  basis  for  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  advertising  rates, 
either  national  or  local. 

“The  price  of  advertising  cannot  come 
down  when  the  cost  cannot  be  reduced.” 
he  said.  “I  certainly  do  not  expect  to 
reduce  my  rate.” 

DAILY  FILES  JUDGMENT 

The  Nenv  York  American  has  filed 
a  judgment  against  Charles  E.  Wilson 
for  $105  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court.  The  amount  repre¬ 
sents  the  costs  for  an  action  which 
had  been  previously  brought  by  Wilson. 


^  There  are  good 
reasons  why  89%  of 
the  users  of  five  or 
more  Intertypes 
have  bought  more 
Intertypes. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chica30  *  New  Orleans  *  Boston 
San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles 


TELEGRAM  CHAPEL  INTACT 


I.T.U.  Rules  New  York  World 
Printers  Lost  Their  Priority 

Purchase  of  the  New  York  World, 
Evening  World  and  Sunday  World  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  in 
February,  1931,  was  not  a  merger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  Internaticwial  Typographical  Union 
sustaining  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
in  a  vote  on  priority  rights.  The  de¬ 
cision,  announced  in  the  February 
Bulletin  of  the  I.T.U.,  dismisses  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  a  vote  taken  by  No.  6  to 
determine  whether  priority  lists  of  the 
World  newspapers  and  the  Telegram 
should  be  dovetailed.  The  International 
council’s  action  leaves  the  Telegram 
chapel  of  No.  6  intact. 

The  priority  question  arose  after  the 
Scripps-Howard  purchase  of  the  World 
newspapers,  and,  after  hearing  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  World  committee  and  a 
Telegram  committee,  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  No.  6  decided  the  chapels  should 
not  be  dovetailed.  An  appeal  from  this 
decision  was  taken  to  the  union,  and,  at 
a  meeting  on  March  22,  1931,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  sustained  by  a  vote 
717  to  75.  Further  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  International  council.  The  I.T.U. 
in  announcing  its  ruling  quoted  W.  G. 
Chandler,  general  business  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  as 


saying  that  “The  words  ’merger’  ; 
’consolidation’  were  used  in  public  i 
nouncements  only  as  convenirnt  to 
to  describe  to  the  public  the 
of  the  two  names  in  the  TeleiTam."' 

The  I.T.U.  decision  then  coiitinue4: 

“From  the  evidence  before  ihe  ca_ 
cil  it  is  apparent  that  the  Scri|||fl 
Howard  interests  purchased  the  tfi3 
World  publications  and  scrapped 
appropriating  the  name  World  ^ 
hyphenating  it  to  the  Telegram 
World-Telegram.  There  does  not  ^ 
pear  to  have  been  a  merger  or  c* 
solidation  of  the  three  World  publim 
tions  with  the  Evening  Telegram.  Tk 
only  publication  now  in  existence  oat  el 
the  four  previously  published  is  tk 
Evening  Telegram,  issued  under 
name  of  World-Telegram. 

“The  appeal  is  dismissed  and 
sustained.” 


HUGE  LIBEL  SUIT  DROPPED) 

The  $1,750,000  libel  suit  filed  in  d» 
trict  court  at  Holdenville,  Okla,  k 
Tom  L.  Green,  Oklahoma  C!ity  conti 
tor,  against  the  Oklahoma  City  Ni 
Publishing  Company  and  Carl 
editor  of  the  News,  has  been  dis 
Green  said  in  his  petition  dismissii^ 
suit  that  a  satisfactory  settlement 
been  made.  Green  paid  the  cost  of 
action. 


STILL  MAINTAINING 


THE  PACE 


The  Philadelphia  DAILY  NEWS  Con¬ 
tinues  to  Lead  All  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  with  Its  Outstanding 
Display  Advertising  Gain 


TOTAL  FEBRUARY 
»  »  GAIN 


160,922 


LINES 


This  is  a  gain  over  a  gain  in  19SI  and  also  the 
thirteenth  consecutive  month  to  gain. 


The  Only  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  On 

The  Honor  Roll 

In  80  of  the  Larger  Cities  of  the  United  States  the  First  Five 
{6-Day)  Neu’papers  to  Show  an  Advertising  Gain 
for  January,  1932,  Were — 


:  Lines 

I  New  York  World-Telesram  (e) .  548,788 

New  York  American  (m) .  222,274 

Phoenix,  Arizona  Gazette  (e) .  154,393 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  (c)^ .  138,794 

,  (The  Only  Philadelphia  Paper  to  Gain) 

Indianapolis  Times  (e) . 111,248 

(e)  Evenins  (m)  Morning  *Tabloid 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  evening  newspapers  lead  the  field 
in  advertising  linage  gains. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  tabloid  is  smaller  in  size,  the  above  list 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  the  tabloid  when  you 
notice  that  there  is  but  one  tabloid  included  in  the  first  five 
largest  advertising  linage  gains  in  the  80  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States. 


P.  S.  The  DAILY  NEWS  Was  the  Only  Philadelphia  Paper 
to  Show  an  Advertising  Gain  in  1931 


DiYffmtEws 


22  nd  and  Arch  Streets 

NEW  YORK 
Macfadden  Publications 


CHICAGO 
Chat.  H.  Shattuck, 
Macfadden  Publications 
2716  Graybar  Building  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


OU  CANT  GET  DETAIL 


WITH  A  FIVE-INCH  BRUSH 


IlfTiTli  itlTf 


Erntablithedmi  NEENAH,  WIS. 
CHICAGO 
8  S.  Michigan  A*e. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Slow.  Sixth  St. 


NEW  YORK 
122  E.  42nd  St. 


Nor  can  you  get  good  printing  results 
without  attention  to  the  suitability  and 
perfection  of  materials  used.  In  roto¬ 
gravure  use  the  paper  produced  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  purpose  at  hand.  For 
seventeen  years,  Kimberly-Oark  pa¬ 
pers  have  set  the  standards  for  all 
kinds  of  rotogravure  printing,  for 
black  and  white,  and  for  fine  color 
work.  Use  a  Kimberly-Qark  paper 
for  the  satisfaction  of  yourself  and 
your  advertisers. 


HERE’S  A  PROSPECT 


Among  the  successful  advertising  campaigns  in  the  rotogravure 
section  of  an  eastern  newspaper  there  is  one  for  a  local  food 

product  This  campaign  is  successful  because  good  pictures  — 
with  brief  copy  — tell  the  whole  sales  story  speedily,  inter¬ 
estingly,  believably.  In  Kimberly-Clark  Rotogravure  Photo 
Service  Catalogs  are  offered  photographs  for  a  like  campaign 
in  your  paper.  In  our  Rotogravure  Sales  Manual  is  material 
to  help  you  sell  such  a  campaign.  There  is  in  your  own  city 
a  food  product  just  like  the  one  mentioned  here.  It  is  a  good 
prospect  for  steady  lineage  in  your  rotogravure  section. 
Write  us  for  more  detailed  information  about  the  campaign. 


tsTAiLisHEo  ii7f  NecRah,  Wls. 

NEW  YORK,  122  Eitt  42nd  Street  CHICAGO,  8  South  Michigan  Avenue  LOS  ANGELES,  510  West  6th  Street 


Rotoplate  is  a  pedcct  paper  for  rotogravure  printing  and  is  manufactured  by  Kimberly* 
Clark  Corporation  for  most  newspapers  publishing  rotogravure  sections  in  North  America. 
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NAMED  Journal;  Florence  O’Brien,  Chico  En-  Ushers’  Association,  was  the  guest  of  EXE< 

terprise;  D.  R.  Carlson,  Canoga  Park  honor.  George  S 

nlEiJr  Herald.  The  association  will  elect  officers  at  Percy  Wax 

a  San  Francisco  meeting  March  21.  Rex-iew,  res 
Retiring  officers  in  addition  to  Mr.  week.  They 
Reich  are  J.  C.  Miles,  Santa  Cruz  to  Lee  Elh 
News,  vice-president;  Jack  Galvin,  Jr.,  executive,  wl 
Richmond  Independent,  secretary-treas-  last  month, 
urer;  and  H.  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  San  Carlos  of  the  magaz 
Enquirer,  sergeant-at-arms.  - 

The  dinner-dance  program  was  ar-  NEW 

ranged  by  a  committee  composed  of  The  Nati^ 
vue  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Victor  P.  R.  S.  Nicholson  of  M.  C.  Mogenson  &  Philadelphia, 
Reich,  Vallejo  Timcs-Herald  and  Co. ;  E.  H.  Wilder,  manager,  San  Fran-  start  a  ne’ 
Chronicle,  president,  was  chairman  and  cisco  office,  California  Newspaper  Pub-  Reading,  Pj 
H.  R.  Judah,  5an/a  Crus  Nexvs,  past  lishers’  Association,  and  J.  C.  Allison,  News.  Sidr 
president,  California  Newspaper  Pub-  of  Stypes-Allison,  Inc.  dent  of  Nat 


Neil  R-  Murray  Appoint*  Ten 
Group*  to  Promote  Work  of 
Organization — New 
Co*t*  Body 

Ten  committees  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  have 
been  named  to  serve  during  1932  by 
N’eil  R-  Murray,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  committees  are  as  follows : 

Roll  Newsprint:  Harry  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  chairman,  San  Bernardino  Sun  & 
Telegram;  Samuel  G.  McClure,  South¬ 
ern  California  Newspapers  Associated; 
Thomas  A.  Storke,  Santa  Barbara 
Daily  News;  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Crus 
News;  Morley  M.  Maddox,  Visalia 
Times-Delta. 

Flat  Newsprint:  George  H.  Moore, 
Lodi  Sentinel,  chairman;  Archie  J. 
Hicks,  Encinitas  Coast-Dispatch;  W.  E. 
Wagener,  Fillmore  Herald;  M.  F. 
Small,  Quincy  Feather  Rwcr  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Advertising  Agency  Relations  : 
Martin  F.  Jensen,  Ventura  County  Star, 
chairman;  John  F.  D.  Aue,  Whittier 
News;  Grover  C.  Whyte,  Torrance 
HerM;  A.  E.  Snider,  San  Fernando 
Sun;  Hugh  McClung,  Mercer  Sun- 
Star;  Allen  Griffin,  Monterey  Herald; 
C  P.  Button,  Tracy  Press;  Roy  A. 
Brown,  Sanger  Herald. 

Legal  and  Legislative:  George  F. 
Morell,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc., 
diairman;  Dan  L.  Beebe,  Oroville  Mer¬ 
cury-Register;  E.  L.  Peterson,  Santa 
Maria  Times;  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Holly- 
vood  Citizen-News;  A.  H.  Flaherty, 
Antioch  Ledger;  C.  L.  Lewis,  San 
Francisco  Recerrder;  Louis  Meyer,  Oak¬ 
dale  Leader;  Fred  M.  Rolens,  South 
Pasadena  Foothill  Review;  Telford 
Work,  Pacific  Palisadian ;  H.  R.  Judah, 
Santa  Crus  Neivs. 

Epficiency  (Consultants  for  member 
I  pipers) :  John  F.  D.  Aue,  Whittier 
Sews,  and  George  F,  Morell,  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Composing  Room  Costs:  Clark  F. 
Waite,  Long  Beach  Sun,  chairman; 
George  E.  McLecxl,  Stockton  Inde¬ 
pendent;  C.  L.  Day,  Eureka  Humboldt 
Standard;  M.  R.  Standish,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun  &  T elegram. 

News  Production.  Dailies  :  Chas. 
A.  Whitmore,  Visalia  Times  Delta;  C. 
P.  Roberts,  Wilmington  Press;  W.  R. 
Sjurkey,  Martines  Gazette;  R.  G.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Salinas  Index-Journal ;  Walter 
Fink,  Redding  Courier-Free  Press; 
Weeklies:  George  W.  Savage,  Clare¬ 
mont  Courier;  John  Hungerford; 
Reseda  News;  Lowell  Pratt,  Selma 
Irrigator;  H.  M.  Keene,  Orland  Unit; 
Perry  Allison,  Sebastopol  Times. 

Rate  Book  :  H.  W.  Fredericks, 
Southern  California  Newspapers  Asso- 
^ed,  chairman;  W.  B.  Zambresky, 
San  Leandro  Reporter;  Preston  C. 
Smith,  La  Mesa  Scout;  W.  C.  Costello, 
U  Centro  Press;  M.  C.  Henricks, 
Perris  Progress;  R.  H.  Arnett,  Yucaipa 
hews;  Ronald  M.  Adam,  Lompoc  Rec- 
^  6"  Review;  E.  L.  Finley,  Santa 
Peita  Press  Democrat;  Henry  Thorn- 
^h,  Wilmar  Chronicle;  Leo  A. 
^th,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle;  J.  L. 
Matthews,  Covina  Argus;  Henry 
J^itz,  Westminster  Gazette;  H.  M. 


DINNER-DANCE  IN  S.  F. 


New  ENGLAND’S 
BIGGER  BUYING-POWER 

LEADS  the  U.  S.  A. 


BEST 

REGIONAL  MARKET 
1932 


FOR  BETTER  ISET  PROFITS — concentrate  a 
larger  share  of  your  1932  advertising  and  selling 
effort  where  compact  population  has  the  best  per 
capita  record  for  BUYING-RESPONSE  in  1931  and 
the  most  money  to  SPEND — ^NOW!  Go  after  the 
New  England  Market,  where  purchasing-power  is 
more  stable  than  in  any  other  regional  market. 


FREE  MANUAL 

of  latest 

MARKET  DATA 


GET  THE  LATEST  MARKET  DATA!  Get  this 
free  filing-size  manual  (see  left).  All  its  compara¬ 
tive  tabulations  are  from  latest  national  and  New 
England  market  data  collected  by  the  New  England 
Council.  For  any  company,  any  type  of  product  in 
these  markets,  here^s  authentic,  up-to-date,  impor¬ 
tant  sales  promotion  information.  Write  for  it. 


go  after  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  MARKJErr 
first! 


— ii.  ivx. 

R«ne,  Orland  Unit;  Charles  A.  Whit- 
®ore,  Visalia  Times  Delta;  E.  S.  By- 
Wd,  Selma  T riangle  Press;  George  H. 
■oore,  Lodi  Sentinel;  Paul  R.  Leake, 
’roodland  Democrat. 

Comparative  Costs  and  Linage  (a 
created  committee  to  study  costs 
w  linage  figures  of  member  papers  and 
^fcmate  these  data  among  papers  in 
*1"  1  [  ^'•’culation  classes) :  Frank  B. 
"PPkby,  Ontario  Report,  chairman; 

Uvett.  Palo  Alto  Times;  J.  H. 
D  1  H^reka  Humboldt  Times; 
P*™  Leake,  Woodland  Democrat; 

\  p  J^'y^ret,  Salinas  Index-Journal. 
(nir  Service  Bureau  (hereto- 
p**  ™wn  as  the  Publicity  Control 
I',®?’’)  •  Frank  B  Anderson,  Sausa- 
^  Nms.  chairman ;  H.  B.  Cook,  Jr., 
ym  Carlos  Enquirer;  W.  S.  Kellogg, 
Post;  G.  A.  Martin,  Santa 
Press;  John  E.  King,  Hemet 
Fred  Weybret,  Salinas  Index- 


NEW  ENGLAND 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

16  Norwich  St.,  Worcester,  Mess. 


THE  SUN  RISES  FIRST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  5 ,  1932 
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‘UTILITY  MAN’  ON  GEORGIA  WEEKLY 
IS  ‘BIG  LEAGUE’  PARAGRAPHER 

Literary  Digest,  Life,  Judge  and  Others  Have  Given  National 
Recognition  to  Olin  P.  Miller  of  Thomaston  Times 
— In  Newspaper  Work  Only  3  Years 

Bj  WILLIE  SNOW  ETHRIDGE 


•  is  this  fellow  on  the 

VV  Thomaston  (Ga.)  Times  who 
is  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  every 
week  ?” 

Have  you  heard 
some  one  ask  that 
question?  No 
doubt,  for  it  has 
been  asked  overand 
over  again,  even 
in  Georgia,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 
Readers  of  the 
Literary  Digest, 
Life  and  Judge 
have  suddenly 
become  aware  that 
the  name  of  the 
Olin  P.  Miller  Thomaston  Times 
appears  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  them,  perhaps,  than  the  name 
of  any  other  newspaper.  Last  year  it 
was  quoted  in  the  “Spice  of  Life” 
column  of  Literary  Digest  57  times,  and 
in  one  issue,  eight  times. 

“This  fellow”  who  is  responsible  for 
the  prominence  of  his  country  weekly 
in  these  national  publications  is  Olin  P. 
Miller,  a  “three-year-old”  newspaper¬ 
man.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  38  years 
ago;  but  he  did  not  get  into  news¬ 
paper  work  until  1929.  He  fell  into  it 
then  from  a  secretarial  job  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomaston  Cotton  mills. 

The  publisher  of  the  Thomaston 
Times,  J.  B.  Hardy,  took  Mr.  Miller 
on,  without  enthusiasm,  as  his  one-staff- 
man.  In  publishing  the  announcement 
of  his  connection  with  the  paper,  Mr. 
Hardy  referred  to  him  as  “a  general 
utility  man.”  Mr.  Miller  jokingly  con¬ 
tends  that  through  a  typographical  error 
an  “f”  was  omitted.  His  job  was  to 
consist  of  soliciting  advertising  and 
printing,  gathering  and  writing  news, 
reading  proofs,  keeping  records,  col¬ 
lecting — in  fact,  doing  almost  everything 
there  is  to  be  done  in  getting  out  a 
pajier  except  writing  the  editorials  and 
doing  the  society.  But  no  mention  was 
made  of  him  being  a  paragrapher  or  a 
columnist.  Mr.  Hardy  never  dreamed 
of  introducing  on  his  little  country 
weekly  such  a  big  daily  personage  as 
a  column  ’’mahout.” 

And  yet,  a  columnist  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Miller  has  turned  out  to  be  with 
a  vengence.  He  still  writes  the  news 
of  the  town  and  heads  it,  and  sells 
advertising  and  collects  for  it ;  but  on 
the  week-ends  when  his  real  job  slacks 
up  he  does  a  column  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 

When  he  began  writing  paragraphs 
in  1930  he  was,  of  course,  absolutely 
unknown.  That  first  year  the  Literary 
Digest  quoted  him  nine  times.  The  next 
year  he  appeared  in  almost  every  issue, 
and  in  some  issues  three  and  four  times. 
Life  and  Judge  published  80  of  his 
paragraphs  last  year  and  other  weeklies 
printed  a  goodly  number.  But  besides 
these  national  magazines,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  picked  up  his  stuff.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  scarcely  ever  goes  to 
pre.ss  without  a  handful  of  his  quips  on 
its  editorial  page.  And  even  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Tokio,  Japan,  reprinted  some 
of  his  paragraphs  recently. 

He  likes  column  conducting  im¬ 
mensely.  It  is  the  very  best  way  he 
knows  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Some  Sundays  he  dashes  off  100  items, 
and  one  week-end  he  did  as  many  as 
.300.  _  He  is  usually  40  columns  ahead 
of  his  paper.  The  only  work-  he  has 
found  in  writing  a  column  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  material  upon  which  to 
string  his  own  cleverness.  He  reads 
diligently  in  current  magazines,  mak¬ 
ing  a  note  of  everything  that  even  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  a  funny  angle  to  it. 
After  he  gets  suitable  facts,  he  has  no 
trouble  saying  what  he  terms,  “some¬ 
thing  foolish,”  about  them.  He  has 


learned  that  witticisms  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics  have  the  greatest  appeal. 

Mr.  Miller  has  had  little  preparation 
for  his  present  work.  He  was  born 
in  the  small  town  of  Woodlawn,  Ga., 
where  he  went  to  grammar  and  high 
school.  Nothing  exciting  happend  to 
him  during  those  years  unless,  as  he 
says  with  a  grin,  somebody  dropped 
him  on  his  head.  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  school  in  1913  he  went  to  work 
on  the  Industrial  Index,  a  building  trade 
paper.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  write 
there,  other  than  composing  construc¬ 
tion-news  items. 

In  1921  he  moved  back  to  his  home 
town  of  Woodlawn  and  began  selling 
insurance  and  getting  out  a  mimeograph 
paper  “for  a  lark.”  There  was  no 
newspaper,  no  press,  no  type,  no  plant 
in  Woodlawn,  and  so  Mr.  Miller  wrote 
his  news  and  had  it  mimeographed  on 
three  bright  yellow  sheets.  He  called 
his  paper  the  Woodlaum  Wanderer. 
There  were  only  500  inhabitans  in 
Woodlawn  so  this  native  son  “didn’t 
have  enough  subscribers  to  hurt  any¬ 
thing.”  He  didn’t  make  any  money  out 
of  his  paper;  but  he  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
In  the  last  issue,  which  came  out  on 
Dec.  24,  1921,  the  left  hand  column 
carried  this  information : 

“This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Wood¬ 
lawn  Wanderer.  (Applause.) 

“The  causes  of  the  death  of  the  Wan¬ 
derer  are  mainly  of  a  financial  nature. 
For  every  dollar  received,  $1,0186  was 
spent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  ex¬ 
pended  (and  nothing  is  about  all  that 
could  be  said  of  that  time). 

“A  general  summary  follows : 

“Receipts  . $.50 

“Disbursements  . $50.93 

“Victims  (Subscribers)  . 123 

“Times  ‘cussed  out’ .  717 

“Number  of  enemies  made....  31 
“Uncomplimentary  letter : 

“Sign^  .  1 

“Unsigned  . 6 

“Number  friends  made .  0 

“Number  hours  worked .  48 

“Net  amount  received  per  hour 

Minus  $0.0192 
“To  those  who  paid  out  actual  money 
for  the  Wanderer,  no  consolation  can 
be  offered.  The  Wanderer  feels  for 
you,  but  can’t  reach  you.  If  you  wish, 
you  can  ask  for  your  money  back.  (You 
won’t  get  it,  but  there’s  no  harm  in 
asking.) 

“L'pon  the  tombstone  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Wanderer  will  be 
inscribed : 

“  ‘Born  Oct.  1,  1921 : 

‘Died  Dec.  24,  1921. 

‘The  Woodlawn  Wanderer 
‘Here  it  lies — as  usual’.” 

.\fter  this  gay  venture,  Mr.  Miller 
got  a  civil  service  job  with  the  U.  S. 
Veterans  Bureau  in  Atlanta.  In  1926, 
he  moved  to  Thomaston  as  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  R.  E.  Hightower,  president 
of  some  cotton  mills  there.  Here  he 
remained  until  Mr.  Hardy  offered  him 
a  ioh  on  his  paper. 

Mr.  Miller  looks  as  a  wit  should. 
He  has  a  youthful,  mischievous  air 
about  him,  a  sort  of  awkward  boyish¬ 
ness  that  makes  you  feel  that  he  has 
not  yet  grown  up.  He  is  slim  and  of 
medium  height.  His  eyes  are  blue  and 
full  of  laughter.  His  straight  brown 
hair  stands  up  lively  and  unruly  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  as  if  he  had  just  run 
his  hands  through  it :  and  his  face, 
ruddy  with  color,  is  alert  and  gay. 
He  is  full  of  vim  .and  vigor  and  laughs 
f(uickly  and  joyously.  His  humor 
hubbies  out  on  all  occasions.  He  says 
funny  things  as  well  as  writes  them. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  his  wit. 
gathered  from  the  Literary  Digest,  Life, 
Judge,  Pathfinder  and  the  Thomaston 
Times : 

“.\bout  the  only  thing  the  present 


administration  has  done  for  us  is  to 
give  us  smaller  money  and  less  of  it.” 

“If  a  convicted  criminal  doesn’t  plead 
insanity  these  days,  he’s  crazy.” 

“An  article  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  that  a  good  poker  player  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  run  any  business.  But  what 
does  a  good  poker  player  need  with  a 
business.” 

“A  scientist  says  the  law  of  gravity 
may  be  abolished.  Quite  likely ;  the 
gravity  of  law  has  already  been  abol¬ 
ished.” 

“They  say  the  new  money  fades. 
Well,  so  did  the  old.” 

“Girl  is  given  injection  of  parrot 
blood. — News  Item.  But  with  a  girl, 
how  can  you  tell  whether  or  not  such 
an  injection  has  any  effect?” 

“A  man  in  a  Northwestern  state  in 
advertising  for  a  lost  wife  gives  this 
description :  ‘Blonde,  pretty,  age  19, 
tattooed  above  both  knees.’  But  don’t 
let  that  get  you  into  trouble  asking 
pretty  blondes  how  old  they  are.” 

“Calvin  Coolidge  has  a  vocabulary  of 
27,000  words,  according  to  a  recent 
magazine  article.  Just  like  the  present 
depression — plenty  of  stock  but  no  turn¬ 
over.” 

“In  20  years  the  present  styles  of 
clothing  worn  by  women  will  look 
ridiculous,  says  Poiret.  Which  proves 
that  some  of  us  are  20  years  ahead  of 
the  times.” 

“Americans  have  more  time-saving 
devices  and  less  time  than  any  people 
in  the  world.” 

“We  can’t  understand  how  the  ant 
acquired  such  a  reputation  for  being  so 
industrious.  Nearly  all  we  ever  saw 
were  on  a  picnic.” 

“At  last  it  seems  the  farmer  will  get 
a  lucky  break.  Indications  are  that  it 
will  cost  him  less  this  year  than  ever 
before  to  feed  the  boll-weevils.” 

“You’ll  have  to  give  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  credit  for  one  thing:  It’s 
put  more  people  in  the  leisure  class 
than  any  preceding  administration  ever 
did.” 

“A  lot  of  us  could  manage  the  wolf 
very  well  if  the  stork  didn’t  keep  inter¬ 
fering.” 

“Not  many  months  ago,  nothing  less 
than  25  per  cent  return  on  our  money 
would  please  us ;  now  a  lot  of  us  would 
be  glad  to  get  a  25  per  cent  return 
of  it.” 

“Astronomers  have  agreed  that  the 
other  planets  cannot  support  life.  And 
it  seems  that  this  one  no  longer  can 
support  it  in  the  manner  to  which  it 
had  become  accustomed.” 

“The  Soviet  raised  the  price  of  grocer¬ 
ies  50  per  cent  to  deflate  the  currency. 
We  don’t  know  whether  or  not  this 
will  deflate  the  currency,  but  it  will 
probably  deflate  a  lot  of  Russians.” 

20  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

Sidney  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  completed  20  years  of  Tribune 
service  Feb.  25.  (^rey  Orr,  Tribune 
political  cartoonist,  observed  his  15th 
service  anniversary  last  month  along 
with  J.  Loy  Maloney,  assistant  city 
editor. 
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DAILY’S  CAMPAIGN  PRAISED 

Senator  Walsh  Puts  Atlanta  Edits, 
rials  In  Congressional  Record 

The  editorial  campaign  against  profit, 
grabbing  holding  companies  and  the 
over -capitalization  of  utilities  which  tht 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  waged  overt 
period  of  weeks,  was  recognized  it 
Congress  Feb.  16  when  Senator  David 
1.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  caused  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
five  editorials  on  the  subject  which  ap. 
peared  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  gave  high  praise  to  th« 
campaign. 

The  editorials  were  captioned:  “Tht 
Pillage  of  the  Consumer  and  the  Inno¬ 
cent  Investor,”  “Now  Up  to  Congress,’ 
“Holding  Company  Evils,”  “Demani 
Eederal  Control,”  and  “Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Magic.” 

DAILIES  WARNED  READERS 

After  several  complaints  had  been  re 
ceived  from  readers,  the  Camden  (N.j.) 
Courier  and  Post  investigated  claims 
made  by  advertisers  in  its  classified 
columns  concerning  the  big  profits  to  bt 
realized  from  rabbit  raising  and  then 
published  a  front  page  box  urging  pros¬ 
pective  rabbit  breeders  to  consult  the 
Camden  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
before  investing.  The  warning  was 
supplemented  with  a  story  covering  all 
phases  of  rabbit  breeding. 


HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  A  GOOD 
CHECKING  PROOF  SERVICE? 

The  following  letter  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  co¬ 
operation  we  gave  an  Agency 
— in  the  interests  of  our  800 
newspaper  subscribers . 


"Thanks  for  your  prompt  and 
generous  response  to  our  letter 
asking  for  checking  copies  of  the 
.  .  .  advertising,  in  the  mid- 
western  towns. 

"I  am  sorry  you  haven’t  the 
checking  of  all  of  these  towns. 
It  is  just  another  sample  of  where 
the  papers  that  are  not  checked 
by  your  service  are  handicapping 
themselves. 

"If  you  were  checking  these 
papers,  I  could  have  had  all  the 
information  I  wanted  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Now  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  get  it,  and  yet 
my  purpose  in  getting  it  is  to  help 
promote  these  very  same  papers, 
to  the  end  that  we  can  drive  more 
national  advertising  into  them." 


Does  it  pay  to  I 

GIVE  the  advertis¬ 
ers  AND  AGENCIES 
THIS  EXTRA  COOPER¬ 
ATION  WHICH  IS 
MAKING  IT  SO  MUCH 
EASIER  TO  PLACE  j 
NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING?  WE  THINK 
IT  DOES.  I 

tlieADYERTISINO^j 

Checking  EtREAiiircl 


T«  MaliiH  ««i. . Nra  Yirk.  N.  T. 

SUS«.aarkSL . Cltof# 

S2  CalHKRia  SL - Sa*  Frawbtt.  Cat 

I  Exweutiv*  offloM  at  ChielBa  I 
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THICK 
on  CITY 
STREETS 


The  roar  of  the  cities  is  undimmed.  Twenty-two 
million  cars  still  roll  onward  to  replacement. 
Brakes  still  shriek  their  demand  for  new  linings. 
Tires  still  scrub  out  their  lives  against  un-feeling 
curb-stones.  Rivers  of  gas  and  oil  still  flow. 

"Business  is  terrible,”  cry  the  blue-nosed  apostles 
of  doom.  "People  will  not  buy.” 

Wheic  there  is  no  competing  noise,  these  cries 
Me  plainly  heard.  In  villages  they  are  loudest. 
In  cities  they  are  drowned  by  the  thunder  of 
business. 

In  thirty-four  cities,  business  averaged  over 
8%  better  in  1931  than  in  1930.  Auto  registra- 
I  tions  increased  in  twelve  of  the  most  heavily 
t  populated  markets  during  the  past  two  years. 

Many  manufacturers  proved  that  business  can  be 
increased  when  products  meet  the  changed  public 
demand  and  when  selling  methods  shift  with 
consumers’  buying  habits. 

After  all,  the  entire  population  has  not  died. 
^  People  still  eat,  still  buy  clothes,  still  amuse  them- 
selves.  Above  all,  they  still  ride. 

^ey  ride  most  in  cities  because  that  is  where 
of  them  live.  Over  50%  of  all  our  people 
live  in  dense  markets  of  100,000  or  more. 


So,  it  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  sound,  common 
sense  to  go  after  business  in  these  dense  city 
markets  where  most  business  originates. 

Leave  "backgrounds”  and  "consciousness”  to 
those  who  wish  to  spend  excess  profits.  Leave 
the  R.F.D.  routes  to  butterfly  hunters. . .  business 
travels  on  city  streets. 

Pick  markets  of  proved  productivity  .  .  .  and 
pound  them.  Pound  with  newspapers  that  con¬ 
centrate  in  those  markets;  newspapers  that  think 


and  work  in  terms  of  marketing  co-operation. 

The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  represents  21 
Hearst  newspapers  of  this  type.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  been  helpful  in  many  outstanding  salet  suc¬ 
cesses  .  .  .  $5,000,000  in  new  business  at  a  cost 
of  $61,000  .  .  .  sales  more  than  doubled  within 
60  days  for  a  gasoline  distributor  .  .  .  cut-rate 
conditions  corrected  for  two  tire  manufacturers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  successes  of 
1931  may  be  repeated  in  1932. 


CALL  THE  BOONE  MAN 


REPRESENTING - 


DAILY 

New  York  Journal  Washington  Times-Herald 

Albany  Times-Union  Atlanta  Georgian 

Syracuse  Journal  Chicago  American 

Rochester  Journal  ® 

Boston  American  Detroit  Times 

Baltimore  News  Omaha  Bee-News 


SUNDAY 

Boston  Advertiser  Baltimore  American 


Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  American 
Rochester  American 
Detroit  Times 


Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  American 
Omaha  Bee-News 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

A  UNIT  OF 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

NEW  YORK  QTY 

CHICAGO  :  BOSTON  ;  DBTROIT  :  SAN  FRANCISCO  :  ROCHESTER  :  PHILADELPHIA  :  CLBTELAND  :  AO^AJITA 
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PASTING  A1 
T 

X.HE  FOLLOWING  is  printed  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

The  Autopaster  is  not  a  “flying  paster”.  It  is  more  than  that. 

The  Flying  Paster  is  a  device  patented  by  Irving  I.  Stone,  in  1915,  for 
replenishing  paper  rolls  while  a  press  is  on  “slow  motion”.  It  is  not  automatic. 

The  Autopaster  is  a  device  patented  by  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  in  1932,  for 
replenishing  paper  rolls  while  a  press  is  running  at  full  speed.  It  is  automatic. 

The  Flying  Paster  will  supply  a  fresh  roll  when  needed  if  a  press  be  brought 
from  full  speed  to  ten  turns  a  minute. 

The  Autopaster  will  supply  one  without  altering  the  speed  of  the  press.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  press  a  button. 

When  the  Flying  Paster  operates,  the  following  things  happen — the  press  is 
brought  to  slow  motion,  a  paster  is  made,  and  the  press  thereafter  is  returned  to 
full  speed — all  by  hand.  Papers  printed  at  slow  motion  must  be  bagged — because 
of  inaccurate  folding,  poor  printing,  and  the  pasted  parts  they  contain. 

When  the  Autopaster  operates,  no  change  of  press  speed  occurs,  and  printing 
and  folding  remain  normal.  Only  the  actual  number  of  papers  containing  parts 
of  the  paster  are  waste.  These  are  kicked  askew  at  the  folder  and  are  removed 
in  the  mail  room.  The  pressroom  force  is  not  concerned  with  them. 

When  the  Flying  Paster  operates,  producing  time  becomes  waste  time. 

When  the  Autopaster  operates,  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  time  remains 
producing  time. 

The  output  of  a  press  produced  while  the  press  is  changing  speed  in  changing 
paper,  is  under  par  in  printing  and  folding.  Where  many  rolls  go  into  a  product, 
poor  printing  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  20%  of  the  output. 

Uniform  printing  and  folding  require  uniform  speed.  This  the  Autopaster 
insures. 

The  advantages  of  the  Autopaster  may  thus  be  summarized: 

1.  It  permits  the  whole  of  an  edition  to  be  run  at  the  full  speed  of  the  press, 
thus  saving  time  and  increasing  the  volume  of  a  press*  production,  while 
decreasing  its  paper  waste, 

2.  With  it,  color,  impression,  and  folding  need  be  set  for  but  one  speed  only— 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  press — and  never  need  be  altered.  This  insures 
a  degree  of  typographical  excellence  not  hitherto  reached  in  newspaper 
printing, 

3.  It  requires  neither  additional  labor  nor  additional  space.  It  may  be 
attached  to  an  existing  reel  and  be  handled  by  the  usual  reel  room  force. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  M 

501  Fifth  A' 
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PROGRESS 


Although  other  devices  similar  to  the  Autopaster  have  been  mentioned  in 
print,  none  of  these  has  ever  gone  into  practical  operation  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Only  the  Autopaster  has  done  this.  It  has  been  working  for  months  on  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times. 

A  press  without  an  Autopaster  will  eventually  be  as  obsolete  as  a  hand¬ 
loading  rifle  in  the  line  of  battle. 


’ivi 


aHE  following  facts  are  of  interest;  The  Wood  patent  No.  794,577,  of  1905, 
was  the  father  of  the  art  of  mechanical  paper-roll  replenishment.  The  Stone 
patent  of  1915,  worked  under  permission  from  Mr.  Wood,  introduced  the  “Flying 
Paster”,  with  which  pasters  are  made  at  slow  motion.  The  recent  Wood  patent, 
of  February  2nd,  1932,  covers  broadly  the  only  practicable  method  so  far  found 
of  making  pasters  at  the  full  working  speed  of  a  press. 

What  the  new  Wood  patent  covers  is  precisely  this:  Any  web  replenishing 
I  kvice  which  contains  a  rotatable  magazine  reel  carrying  two  or  more  rolls  of 
paper,  together  with  any  mechanism  which  will  bring  a  fresh  roll  up  to  the  speed 
oj  the  press  {which  in  the  normal  running' of  the  press  is  not  always  driving 
the  fresh  roll),  and  any  means  for  effecting  contact  of  the  fresh  roll  and  the 
traveling  web.  The  right  to  use  these  three  elements  in  combination  belongs 
exclusively  to  this  Corporation. 

The  Autopaster  is  but  the  latest  addition  to  the  Wood  Press.  Before  the 
Autopaster  there  was  added  the  Autoclamp  —  a  device  for  clamping  and 
unclamping  plates  automatically.  Beside  these,  the  Wood  Press  is  composed  of 
a  wholly  new  and  extremely  effective  group  of  inventions  such  as  no  other  press 
possesses. 

It  is  unbreakable,  all  of  its  strain -bearing  parts  being  of  steel.  It  is  the 
swiftest  and  most  productive  press  in  existence,  its  normal  running  speed  being 
fjetween  50,000  and  60,000  an  hour. 

It  has  been  designed  especially  to  produce  large  editions  of  high  quality,  at 
^reat  speed,  in  little  space,  at  small  cost. 

I  No  major  newspaper  can  afford  to  enter  the  period  of  competition  ahead 
"ithout  the  most  productive  tools  that  money  can  buy. 

nery  corporation 

New  York 
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EDUCATORS  CRITICIZE  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  ‘SEX,  SHAME,  VANITY’  APPEAL 


National  Eduction  Assn.  Department  Looks  With  “Mis¬ 
giving”  on  Press  Because  Run  for  “Private  Gain”  and 
Might  Become  Propaganda  Disseminator 


A  MIXTURE  of  criticism  of  the  press 
for  its  commercialism  and  its  fre¬ 
quent  appeal  to  “sex,  shame,  or  vanity” 
and  praise  for  its  high  public  service  in 
“carrying  the  schools  to  the  people” 
was  heard  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last 
week  during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  department  of  superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

The  criticism  was  carried  in  the  Tenth 
Yearbook  of  the  department  of  superin¬ 
tendence  in  a  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Character  Education,  composed  of 
well  known  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  praise  came  in 
an  address  of  J.  M.  Gwinn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco. 

The  Commission  on  Character  Edu¬ 
cation,  while  condemning  the  press  in 
certain  respects,  did  not  pull  its  punches 
at  the  movie  and  the  radio,  declaring 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  its  control 
“would  seem  to  be  more  urgent  than 
the  question  of  the  control  of  the  press, 
because  the  danger  of  monopoly  is  so 
much  greater." 

The  commission  said  the  press  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  newer 
agencies  of  character  education,  which 
has  a  “profound  effect  upon  moral  ideas 
and  conduct.” 

“There  is  one  element  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  which  should  be  a  cause 
for  general  misgiving,”  the  commission 
continued.  “For  the  most  part  the  press 
is  run  for  private  gain.  A  great  cul¬ 
tural  instrument  is  being  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  personal  profit  rather 
than  in  the  interests  of  popular  enlight¬ 
enment. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  the  press  does 
not  serve  the  purposes  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  but  merely  that  its  central 
function  is  subordinated  to  improper 
considerations.  The  problem  is  es¬ 
pecially  acute  in  the  case  of  the  daily 
press. 

“The  newspaper,  being  in  (fact  a 
great  business  enterprise,  must  secure 
well-paid  advertising ;  in  order  to  build 
up  a  wide  circulation  it  must  purvey 
those  wares  which  will  make  the  widest 
appeal  to  a  sensation  and  amusement 
hunting  public.  Hence  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  ;  hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
superficial,  the  sensational,  the  scan¬ 
dalous,  the  personal  aspects  of  the  news. 

“Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  run  for  private  gain  makes  it 
a  part  and  a  defender  of  the  present 
profits  system.  It  is  consequently  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  daily 
press  an  impartial  and  reasoned  criticism 
of  that  system.  And  in  times  of  crisis, 
whether  domestic  or  international,  it 
may  become  a  powerful  engine  of 
propaganda  and  hatred,  deliberately  dis¬ 
torting  the  news  and  drenching  the  en¬ 
tire  country  with  falsehood  and  mis¬ 
representation. 

“Moreover,  since  the  press  is  regarded 
as  a  business,  certain  of  its  services  can 
be  bought.  Space  in  its  advertising 
columns  is  commonly  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  It  is  thus  made  a  party  to 
the  innumerable  campaigns  to  convince 
the  public  that  it  should  buy  this,  that, 
or  the  other  brand  of  cigarette,  safety 
razor,  or  toothpaste.  And  in  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  no  defensible  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  prevail. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  stick  to  the 
facts  in  presenting  goods  to  the  public; 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  rest  the  case 
on  pertinent  considerations.  The  appeal 
is  often  to  sex,  shame,  or  vanity.  The 
problem  of  the  conduct  of  the  press  is 
one  of  the  major  moral  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time.” 

Virtually  the  same  criticism  was  made 
of  the  motion  picture,  “an  agency  of 
moral  education  of  tremendous  power.” 
Few  would  maintain  the  cinema  is  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  its  possibilities  as  a  cultural 
institution,  however,  the  report  said. 

“The  cinema  is  regarded  as  a  business 
enterprise,  as  a  source  of  private  profit. 


291)048 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


FEBRUARY,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1932,  was  190,064. 


Evm-ything  in  Btdtimor* 
RavcivmM  Around 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


clearing  house  for  news  from  the  whole 
system  and  especially  from  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent’s  office. 


DAILY  HELD  LIABLE 


TO  STRESS  OPTIMISM 


rather  than  as  a  great  cultural  instru¬ 
ment,”  the  commission  declared.  “The 
all  too  common  result  therefore  is  sen¬ 
sation,  insipidity,  and  absorption  in  sex. 
Hollywood  might  become  a  great  center 
for  the  development  of  a  richer  and 
more  humane  American  culture ;  at 
present  the  thesis  might  well  be  de¬ 
fended  that  it  is  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset. 

“The  conclusion  should,  of  course,  not 
be  drawn  that  the  moving  picture  is 
having  little  influence  on  American  life. 
The  contrary  is  most  certainly  the  case. 
But  to  what  end?  Primarily  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  private  profits!” 

The  radio  is  described  by  the  com¬ 
mission  as  “another  genuine  gift  of  the 
gods”  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
“powerful  agency  of  moral  education.” 

“Yet  very  little  thought  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  its  utilization  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,”  the 
commission  said.  “Like  the  press,  the 
cinema,  and  many  of  our  recreational 
agencies,  its  cultural  possibilities  are 
generally  subordinated  to  the  principle 
of  commercial  utility. 

“Indeed,  as  the  radio  patron  knows 
only  too  well,  a  splendid  musical  num¬ 
ber  may  be  employed  as  a  bait  to  lure 
him  within  the  reach  of  a  salesman  who 
wishes  to  sell  him  a  certain  brand  of 
hat,  corset,  or  chewing  gum.  Could  the 
prostitution  of  a  great  gift  go  any 
further  1 

“The  question  of  the  control  of  the 
radio  would  seem  to  be  more  urgent 
than  the  question  of  the  control  of  the 
press,  because  the  danger  of  monopoly  is 
so  much  greater.  Little  imagination  is 
required  to  foresee  how  the  radio  might 
be  used  to  coerce  and  regiment  opinion 
in  time  of  war  or  other  crisis.  Even 
now  it  is  undoubtedly  serving  to  stand¬ 
ardize  taste  and  thought  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another.” 

The  press  was  described  by  Dr.  Gwinn 
as  “the  most  effective  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  schools  to  the  people.”  This 
should  be  done  not  once  or  twice  a  year, 
but  throughout  the  year,  he  said. 

“Fortunate  indeed  is  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  a  favorable  press,”  Dr. 
Gwinn  said.  “The  press  is  usually  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  favorable  to  the  schools. 
The  school  superintendent  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  correct  presentation  of  the 
whole  story.  A  newspaper  can  help  or 
hinder  by  what  it  does  not  publish.  The 
press  should  not  be  partisan  on  school 
matters.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  good  with  the  bad  and  the  bad 
with  the  good.  The  whole  truth  is  the 
way  to  better  schools.” 

Dr.  Gwinn  urged  the  establishment 
of  news  bureaus  in  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  press 
and  the  schools.  This  bureau,  he  said, 
should  function  both  as  a  reservoir  and 


18  San  Francisco  Stores  to  Eliminate 
“Gloom”  From  Their  Copy 

Decision  to  eliminate  advertising  copy 
containing  deep  blue  notes  of  the  de¬ 
pression  has  been  reached  by  18  stores 
in  San  Francisco,  Dennis  Donohoe,  sec¬ 
retary,  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
has  announced.  Instead,  copy  will 
stress  confidence  and  avoid  the  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  which  have  come  to 
feature  post-boom  days.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  new  copy  will  contain  facts 
and  figures  citing  favorable  features  of 
the  present  situation. 

The  agreement  signed  by  the  18  store 
advertising  managers  stated  that  “it  is 
self-evident  that  singing  the  blues  will 
not  keep  them  away,”  and  expressed 
belief  that  “the  stimulus  of  a  brighter 
tone  in  advertising”  would  do  much 
in  improving  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  public. 


EDITORS  AID  CONVICT 

On  the  joint  petition  of  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times,  and 
Carl  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
News,  Acting  Governor  Robert  Burns 
on  Feb.  23  granted  clemency  to  Art 
Neff,  who  was  convicted  on  a  man¬ 
slaughter  charge  and  sentenced  to  12 
years  after  the  death  of  Nadine 
Downey,  University  of  Oklahoma  stu¬ 
dent,  who  was  run  down  by  his  auto¬ 
mobile.  At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  in 
1925,  both  Harrison  and  Magee  de¬ 
nounced  Neff  and  demanded  that  punish¬ 
ment  be  adequate.  Burns  commuted 
sentence  from  12  to  six  years. 


Court  Hold*  Truck  Driver  Wui 
Employe  of  the  Paper 

By  a.  L.  H.  Street 

While  the  driver  of  a  truck  use; 
delivering  copies  of  the  St.  Louis  Tp 
and  in  collecting  unsold  copies.  , 
proceeding  to  perform  his  first  tr. 
of  the  day — to  collect  papers— the 
cle  struck  a  pedestrian.  She  sued 
damages  but  a  jury  exonerated  botli; 
driver  and  the  publisher  by  whomhei 
employed.  However,  the  St.  Louis  Ca 
of  Appeals  upheld  action  of  the  i 
judge  in  ordering  a  new  trial  ooi 
ground  that  he  erred  in  instructii^i 
jury  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  (Sch 
V.  American  Press,  42  S.  W 
969.) 

The  principal  point  considered  by; 
Court  of  Appeals  was  whether  or  r 
the  publisher  was  liable  for  any  nu 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  ca:; 
the  accident.  The  publisher  unsuc 
fully  relied  upon  the  point  that ; 
truck  belonged  to  the  driver  and ; 
fact  that  he  had  not  yet  reported: 
duty  at  the  newspaper  office  when; 
accident  occurred,  having  driven  dire 
from  his  home.  The  court  decided;:, 
these  circumstances  did  not  exoneratt: 
publisher — that  the  driver  must  be  •; 
garded  as  an  employe  of  the  newsr,:» 
and  not  an  independent  contractor, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  performing 
regular  work  when  the  accident  i 
curred. 


BECKER  TO  BROADCAST 

Bob  Becker,  Chicago  Tribune  out¬ 
doors  editor,  will  begin  a  series  of  out¬ 
door  talks  over  the  Columbia  network 
March  6. 


FRANK  AHLGREN  MARRIES 

Frank  Ahlgren,  managing  editor 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Apped.' 
Miss  Elizabeth  Alley,  Feb.  25.  M 
Ahlgren  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  i 
Mrs.  James  Pinckney.  Alley.  !! 
Alley  is  cartoonist  for  Memphis  C 
mercial  Appeal  and  creator  of  thes;- 
dicated  “Hambone”  cartoon.  Mr.  r 
Mrs.  Ahlgren  left  immediately  afe 
the  ceremony  for  a  hoileymoon  trip  ■ 
Havana. 


Figures  Based  on  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Reports 


New  Haven,  Conn.  Market 

Spends 

*15,493,905 

Annually  For 

Furniture  and  Household 
Appliances 


National  and  Local  Furniture  Firms  Used 


1,217,310  Lines 

In  The  Register 


to  sell  their  products  in  the  New  Haven  Market  in  1931 
The  New  Haven  Register  led  its  field  in  Furniture  and  Household 
Appliances  advertising  by  802,559  Lines. 


Did  You  Get  Your  Share? 

The  New  Haven  Register 


average  net  paid  circulation  every  night  exceeds 


60,000  Copies  per  Issue 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 


BOSTON  —  NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT 
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Put  IZVit  of  copy 
in  a  12-eni  Column 


I  I  Linotype  Extra  Thin  Spacebands  insure  the  close 
|jpacin(5  that  brings  rapid  reading  by  saving  wasted 
(space  between  words.  They  make  possible,  in  almost 
I  every  instance,  the  setting  of  the  same  number  of 
characters  in  the  12-em  column  that  the  regular 
iipaceband  allows  in  121/^  ems. 

'The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  after  equiping  all 
its  news,  market  and  want-ad  machines  with  extra 
thin  spacebands  reports:  “A  better  looking  page;  a 
1  noticeable  reduction  in  hand-spaced  lines,  and  an 
increase  in  production.”  Other  recent  comments  on 
the  extra  thin  spacebands  follow: 

I  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram 
'  Vsald  Not  Do  Without  Them 

I  We  have  been  using  your  extra  thin  spacebands  for 
(several  years  and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  Their 
'use  increases  the  words  per  column;  effects  a  ma- 
'lerial  saving  of  paper;  improves  the  looks  and  legi¬ 
bility  of  the  paper  immensely,  and  practically  elim¬ 
inates  hand  spacing  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
production.  We  would  not,  under  any  consideration, 
Igoback  to  the  old  medium  spacehand. 

H.  E.  GLENN,  Supt. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune-T elegram 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

“•neof  the  Best  Eronomp  Investments  We 
ifeer  Mode"  . . .  Sandu.sky  INew-spapersi,  Ine. 

We  operate  with  extra  thin  spacebands  on  all  our 

[Linotypes  except  our  ad  machines.  By  using  them 
*e  have  proved  by  actual  experience  that  we  carry 
®ore  letters  and  words  to  the  line  than  by  using  the 
•Undard  spacebands  — to  the  extent  that  on  our 
•Rerage  makeup  we  save  about  two  columns  of  space 
P«r  issue.  Extra  thin  spacehand  equipment  is  one 
®lthe  best  investments,  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy,  we  ever  made. 


12-em  Column  — Set  with 
EXTRA  THIN  spacebands 

Aside  from  type  face  it  may  startle 
you  to  know  that  mathematics  is  the  basis 
for  easy  reading.  Mathematics,  that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  measurement,  the  width 
of  the  line  in  relation  to  its  size,  the 
amount  of  space  between  words — and 
here  close  spacing  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  wide  spacing  since  it  knits  words  more 
closely  together  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  phrases  and  sentences  at  a 
glance. 

When  words  are  isolated  the  amount 
of  white  space  between  them  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  rapidity  and  ease  of  read¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  closely  spaced,  with 
just  enough  white  between  them  to 
separate  each  satisfactorily — and  not 
segregate  them — the  eye  takes  in  groups 
of  words  and  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  the  copy  at  a  glance. 

Spacing  to  a  major  degree  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  operation.  The  width  of  the 
spacehand  determines  it  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  in  newspaper  compo¬ 
sition.  It  naturally  and  Inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  the  width  of  spacehand  can 
be  reduced  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  on  the  average  will  be  reduced. 
Wide  spaced  lines  of  necessity  will  be  an 
exception,  but  there  are  always  few  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  normally 
spaced  lines. 

By  the  use  of  the  Linotype  Extra  Thin 
Spacehand  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  is  automatically  reduced  from 
one-fifth  to  one-seventh  on  a  normally 
spaced  line.  The  extia  thin  band  has  a 
range  in  thickness  from  2  points  to  6% 
points.  The  regular  spacehand  has  a 
range  from  2%  points  to  7 Vi  points. 


IZVz-em  Calumn  — Set  with 
REGULAR  spacebands 

Aside  from  type  face  it  may  startle 
you  to  know  that  mathematics  is  the  basis 
for  easy  reading.  Mathematics,  that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  measurement,  the  width 
of  the  line  in  relation  to  its  size,  the 
amount  of  space  between  words — and 
here  close  spacing  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  wide  spacing  since  it  knits  words  more 
closely  together  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  phrases  and  sentences  at  a 
glance. 

When  words  are  isolated  the  amount 
of  white  space  between  them  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  rapidity  and  ease  of  read¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  closely  spaced,  with 
just  enough  white  between  them  to 
separate  each  satisfactorily — and  not 
segregate  them — the  eye  takes  in  groups 
of  words  and  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  the  copy  at  a  glance. 

Spacing  to  a  major  degree  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  operation.  The  width  of  the 
spacehand  determines  it  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  in  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion.  It  naturally  and  inevitably  follows 
that  if  the  width  of  spacehand  can  be  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  space  between  words 
on  the  average  will  be  reduced.  Wide 
spaced  lines  of  necessity  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  but  there  are  always  few  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  normally  spaced 
lines. 

By  the  use  of  the  Linotype  Extra  Thin 
Spacehand  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  is  automatically  reduced  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-seventh  on  a  normally  spaced 
line.  The  extra  thin  band  has  a  range  in 
thickness  from  2  points  to  6%  points.  The 
regular  spacehand  has  a  range  from  2% 
points  to  7V4  points. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY. ..RROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGG  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


E.  H.  MACK,  Vice  President 
Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


Linotype  Bodoni  Fomily  and  Indicoted  Foces 
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$3  RAISE,  6-HOUR  DAY  AND  5-DAY 
WEEK  ASKED  BY  N.  Y.  PRINTERS 


Short  Week  With  Sixth  Day  to  Be  Given  By  Situation  Holder 
to  Unemployed  Man  Is  Approved  As  Basis 
for  Contract  Negotiations 


New  YORK  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  will  ask  for  a  three-dollar 
increase  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week  for  its  members  work¬ 
ing  in  newspaper  shops  when  its  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  new  contract  is  presented 
to  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City.  This  decision  was  reached 
this  week  by  a  referendum  vote  of  284 
chapels  on  two  alternative  propositions. 
The  total  vote  for  the  new  proposal  was 
5,159  compared  to  a  vote  of  2,029  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  present  working 
agreement.  The  vote  in  15  newspaper 
chapels  was  1,604  for  the  winning 
proposal  and  942  for  the  existing  con¬ 
tract. 

The  union’s  new  proposal  will  not  lx 
presented  to  the  publishers  until  after 
action  has  been  taken  on  other  sections 
of  the  proposed  contract.  According 
to  Austin  Hewson,  president  of  Big 
Six,  no  action  is  expected  before  the 
meeting  of  March  27.  Regardless  of 
any  decision  the  union  might  make  on 
the  remaining  contract  clauses,  the  pro¬ 
posed  wage  and  hour  scale  chosen  this 
week  will  stand. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  six-hour  day 
with  the  situation  holder  restricted  to 
five  days’  work.  The  sixth  day  is  to 
be  given  out  by  him  to  an  unemployed 
union  member.  Wage  scales  for  the 
six  days  are  to  be  as  follows;  first 
shift,  between  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  $68; 
second  shift,  between  6  p.m.  and  1  a;m., 
$71 ;  third  shift,  between  1  a.m.  and  7 
a.m.,  $74;  fourth  shift,  between  6  a.m. 
and  1  p.m.,  $71.  Each  shift  is  to  run  in 
six  continuous  hours.  The  prevailing 
wage  scale  for  six  days  is  $65  on  the 
day  shift,  $68  night  shift  and  $71  for  the 
“lobster”  shift. 

In  a  vote  to  endorse  candidates  for 
office  in  the  International  Typographical 
Union  elections  in  May,  Big  Six  sup¬ 
ported  Leon  H.  Rouse,  incumbent  in¬ 
ternational  vice-president  and  former 
Big  Six  president,  for  the  office  of  in¬ 
ternational  president.  He  received  a 
majority  vote  of  423  against  207  for 
Charles  P.  Howard,  incumbent  inter¬ 
national  president,  and  192  for  Fred  N. 
Cornell  of  No.  6.  Candidates  for  this 
office  must  receive  the  endorsement  of 
50  local  unions  before  their  names  can 
be  placed  on  the  international  ballot. 
Francis  G.  Barrett  of  Big  Six  received 
that  union’s  endorsement  for  second 
vice-president  with  a  vote  of  370  com¬ 
pared  to  312  for  George  Bentley  of  the 
same  union,  and  124  for  Thomas  J. 
Connelly  of  Lincoln  Neb.  Union  No. 
209.  A  majority  was  not  required  for 
this  endorsement.  Endorsement  of  20 
local  unions  are  necessary  to  make  this 
candidacy  official.  No  endorsements 
were  made  for  first  vice-president  or 
secretary-treasurer,  as  both  these  offices 


require  a  majority  vote  and  none  was 
polled  by  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  executive  committee  of  Bix  Six, 
in  a  letter  to  Frank  N.  Rodman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printers’  League  of  New 
York,  this  week  denied  charges  that  the 
union  had  refused  to  confer  with  the 
employers’  organization  in  the  book  and 
job  printing  industry  on  their  request 
that  union  members  agree  to  wage  cuts. 
John  J.  Fahey,  chief  organizer  of  the 
local,  said  the  union  will  not  negotiate 
a  decrease  in  wages.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  with  job  shops  has  until  Sept.  30 
to  run.  No  further  developments  were 
forthcoming  this  week  in  the  discussions 
between  job  printing  employers  and 
New  York  unions. 

Commenting  on  unionist  resistance  to 
wage  cuts  in  big  cities  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Forum,  New  York,  in  its  issue  of 
Feb.  27  declared  that  a  zone  system  of 
wage  scales  is  necessary  to  stop  price 
cutting  by  job  shops  in  small  cities  and 
the  resultant  withdrawal  of  printing 
business  from  large  centers. 

“For  the  interest  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try,”  the  Typographical  Forum  said  “a 
demand  upon  international  authorities 
for  a  conference  of  the  various  unions 
and  employers  alike,  to  devise  a  scale 
zone  system  whereby  the  differentials 
will  be  so  slight  that  there  will  be  no 
logical  reason  for  buyers  of  printing 
sailing  all  over  the  country  looking  for 
‘bargains,’  the  writer  has  advocated  a 
move  in  this  direction  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  a  rather  apathetic  feeling  on 
the  matter.  It  is  indeed  gratifying 
that  the  demand  for  a  more  equitable 
system  of  wage  scales  now  comes  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  from 
all  over  the  country.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  future,  and  the  continuous  pressure 
on  this  point  will  undoubtedly  create 
some  regional  scale  zoning  commission 
in  the  near  future.” 

Discussing  the  wage  problem  further, 
the  paper  said: 

‘“rhe  problem  is  one  that  concerns 
employe  and  employer  alike.  A  wage 
slash  in  a  so-called  fair-scale  city  does 
not  equalize  production  costs,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  low-scale  town 
will  go  still  lower,  until  it  becomes  a 
merry-go-round  of  price-cutting,  with 
the  printing  buyer  dictating  terms. 
Needless  to  say,  this  ruinous  cut-throat 
system  leads  nowhere.” 


company 


campugn  the  work  »n4  new  bueineM  put  on 


Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidentcil  Building  lndianapolis,lndiana . 


CAMDEN  M.  E.  CATCHES 
INTRUDER  IN  OFFICE 


pRANK  H.  RYAN,  managing 
editor,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  newspapers,  entered  his  pri¬ 
vate  office  recently  and  found  a 
man  there.  \  door  communicating 
with  a  secretary’s  office  was  closed, 
and  Ryan’s  overcoat  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  a  clothestree. 

The  intruder,  later  identified  as 
Jack  Tulk,  24,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
told  Ryan  he  was  looking  for  the 
art  department.  “Well  you  won’t 
find  it  in  my  overcoat  pocket,” 
retorted  Ryan  who  telephoned 
police. 

A  police  record  in  Philadelphia 
and  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  caused 
Police  Judge  Pancoast  to  sentence 
Tulk  to  six  months  in  county 
prison. 


NEW  YORK  DAILIES 
IN  CLOTHING  NEEDr“" 


World-Telegram’s  Old  Plant  li 
of  Emergency  Committee’s  As 
tivity  —  600  Suits  a  Dsy 
Remodeled  and  Fitted 


GOVERNOR  HOST  TO  PRESS 

Newspapermen  covering  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Capitol  were  guests  recently  of 
Gov.  Sennett  Conner  at  a  dinner  served 
in  the  state  mansion  at  Jackson.  Among 
those  present  were:  John  B.  Hudson, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune ; 
Hilton  Butler,  Memphis  (1^.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  John  Hancock,  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Dailv  Nezvs;  Braddock 
Goins,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger; 
John  Brezeale,  Nezv  Orleans  (La.) 
Item-Tribune;  S.  Suttle.  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar;  W.  D.  (Zop- 
penbargcr.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and 
J.  K.  Toler  and  Hodding  Carter,  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


New  York  newspapers  are  actJ 
cooperating  with  the  Emergency 
employment  Relief  committee  of 
city  in  providing  clothing  for  tht 
employed. 

Talcott  Powell,  of  the  Nevi 
World-Telegram,  is  vice-chairma , 
the  committee’s  clothing  division.  T| 
old  New  York  Telegram  buildiig 
Dey  Street  has  been  donated  for 
work,  and  it  has  been  changed  into 
factory  for  remodeling  clothing  og 
wholesale  basis.  About  400  men  i 
fitted  and  clothed  every  day  at  the  phi 
and  200  additional  suits  of  clothes 
sent  out  daily  to  other  distributing  ii_ 
The  World-Telegram  has  also  dont 
the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 

All  the  newspapers  are  aiding  ii 
work,  providing  publicity  and  givn 
other  tangible  aid. 

The  New  York  Times  has  donated 
truck  for  distributing  work,  and 
clothing  obtained  by  the  Nev>  Ys 
Daily  News  through  a  column  by  Sal 
Joy  Brown  is  turned  over  to  the 
mittee. 

The  clothing  division  was  formed 
a  part  of  the  Emergency  committn 
continuation  program  started  after 
had  raised  $800,000  for  unemploytf 
relief.  Clarence  H.  Low  is  chairman 
the  clothing  division. 


STORY  LOSES  SUIT 

Mack  Story,  editor  of  The  Defetuler, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  recently  lost  his  district 
court  fight  to  restrain  Tulsa  officials 
from  enforcing  an  ordinance  preventing 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  “scurrilous 
literature.”  Judge  Ben  Owen  upheld 
the  ordinance  and  refused  Story’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  permanent  injunction. 


PEDLAR  ELECTS  KAUS 

Francis  J.  Kaus  has  been  decte 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  th 
Louis  C.  Pedlar  CoriH)ration  of  No 
York.  Previously  Mr.  Kaus  was  vkt 
president  of  the  Critchfield  Conipair 
of  Chicago  and  vice-president  of  th 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Int,  c 
New  York. 


NEW  POST  FOR  MACGREGOR 

James  R.  MacGregor  for  the  past 
five  years  general  manager  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle  and  Star,  has 
been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Hon.  E.  N.  Rhodes,  Federal  Minister 
of  Finance. 


©he  ©Harlem  Part  lou)e  So. 


Let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  show  YOU 


The  service  Wood  Dry  Mats  will  give 


Moistening 

Equipment 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSK  K  tAI.I..S.  N.Y 


Scorcbert 
“64”  Partin* 
Powder 
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HOE  COLOR  EQUIPMENT 


T 


HE  DAILY  COLOR  ADVERTISING  REFERRED  TO 
IN  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE’S  ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENT  ON  PAGE  17  OF  THIS  ISSUE  IS  PRINTED 


ON  HOE  HIGH  SPEED  COLOR  ATTACHMENTS  CAPABLE 
OF  GIVING  FOUR  COLORS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
OF  PRINTING  ON  ANY  DAILY  RUN  AT  THE  FULL 
SPEED  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  AT  ITS  FULL  CAPACITY. 


F 


OR  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  COLOR  ON  DAILY 


I  ^  EDITIONS,  HOE  IS  PREPARED  TO  FURNISH  THE 
PROPER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  OR  EXISTING 
PRESSES  TO  MEET  ANY  REQUIREMENTS,  INCLUDING 
EXTRA  OR  PORTABLE  COLOR  FOUNTAINS,  PORTABLE 
INK  PUMPS,  DOUBLE  PUMPS  AND  RAILS,  AND  EXTRA 
COLOR  CYLINDER  ATTACHMENTS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION,  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  PRINT 
EXTRA  COLORS  WITHOUT  SACRIFICING  BLACK 
PRINTING  UNITS.  A  GREAT  NUMBER  OF  THESE 
COLOR  EQUIPMENTS  ARE  ALREADY  OPERATING 
SUCCESSFULLY  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 


R»HOE&CO»  Inc. 


General  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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E  D  I 

THE  NOBLE  WASHINGTON 

1  IS  impossible  adequately  to  evaluate  the  un¬ 
paralleled  service  of  George  Washington  to  his 
country.  So  rich  was  his  life  in  worthy  deeds 
and  so  noble  his  contribution  to  his  compatriots 
that  mankind  in  general  honors  him  as  one  of  the 
great  outstanding  figures  of  history. 

Times  without  number,  historians  have  pro¬ 
claimed  that  in  all  recorded  history  no  one  can  be 
found  who  exercised  so  commanding  an  influence 
over  men  and  events.  If  we  seek  the  source  of 
Washington's  power  and  greatness,  we  find  it  not  in 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  depth  of  his  wis¬ 
dom,  the  versatility  of  his  experience  or  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  his  genius,  but  rather  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  moral  element  of  his  righteous  character. 

Above  all,  Americans  like  to  regard  George 
Washington  as  a  man  of  purity  of  purpose,  of  untir¬ 
ing  zeal,  of  indomitable  will,  self-sacrificingly  pur¬ 
suing  those  public  policies  that  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  and,  in  his  private  life,  exempli¬ 
fying  those  simple  Christian  virtues  that  endeared 
him  to  the  people. 


Absence  of  censorship  and  propaganda  zvill 

shorten  that  Oriental  "war." 

A  NEW  RATE  DRIVE 

IRCULATION  studies,  quite  the  thing  now  in 
higher  advertising  circles,  are  being  invoked, 
we  learn  this  week,  by  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
tobacco  concern  and  its  advertising  agency  to  force 
newspaper  advertising  rate  reductions.  Newspapers 
which  have  suffered  declines  in  circulation  since 
1929  are  requested  to  reduce  their  rates  in  accord 
with  the  new  circulation  totals. 

It  looks  like  the  sharpshooter  stage  of  the  rate¬ 
cutting  campaign,  results  achieved  by  the  hird-shot 
general  reduction  demand  having  proved  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Its  chances  for  success  are  little  better,  for 
except  in  isolated  instances,  the  circulation  furnished 
by  newspapers  today  is  well  worth  the  rate  charged. 
In  any  case,  few  publishers  can  keep  the  exact 
parallel  between  circulation  and  rate  on  the  way 
down,  any  more  than  they  did  on  the  way  up,  and 
the  effort  to  gauge  a  newspaper’s  service  by  a 
decimal-point  yardstick  comes  with  ill  grace  from  a 
tobacco  manufacturer. 

Not  many  tobacco  consumers  who  buy  a  few 
shreds  of  tobacco  in  a  pack  of  cigarettes  for  15  or 
20  cents  know  that  the  farmer  is  paid  about  3  cents 
a  pound  by  the  manufacturer,  or  that  choice  pipe- 
smoker's  brands,  retailing  for  $3.00  i)er  pound, 
bring  far  less  than  10  per  cent  of  that  price  in  the 
raw.  Even  when  advertising  was  adding  billions  to 
the  numbers  of  cigarettes  consumed,  the  farmer's 
benefits  were  infinitesimal.  The  larger  his  crop,  the 
lower  the  unit  price,  and  when  cigarette  consump¬ 
tion  dropped,  the  squeeze  fell  first  on  the  producer. 
Now  pressure  is  being  applied  at  the  other  end  of 
the  economic  scale,  but  the  principles  that  enable 
the  tobacco  factory  to  dictate  terms  to  the  grower 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  price  of  distribution 
m^ia.  If  the  factory  cannot  profit  by  paying  what 
the  grower  regards  as  a  fair  raw  material  price,  it 
should  not  complain  when  advertising  media  declare 
that  their  costs,  and  not  the  advertiser’s  needs,  arc 
the  prime  factors  in  fixing  the  price  of  space. 

Comment  might  also  be  made  that  the  tobacco 
companies  have  not  been  at  all  backward  in  request¬ 
ing  newspaper  service  not  called  for  by  any  adver¬ 
tising  contracts.  Recent  months  have  seen  several 
state  tobacco  imposts  levied  or  imposed.  In  their 
resistance  to  such  taxation,  tobacco  manufacturers 
have  invariably  sought  newspaper  support.  Whether 
they  have  received  it  is  beside  the  point,  and 
whether  their  advertising  relations  with  the  news¬ 
papers  entitle  them  to  ask  such  support  is  another 
and  a  doubtful  question. 

The  basic  principle  remaiiis  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  used  for  its  proper  purposes  and  for  a 
product  that  merits  popular  approval,  has  been  and 
is  the  cheapest  thing  that  the  advertiser  buys.  Under 
present  newspaper  operating  conditions,  a  reduction 
in  unit  rate  can  be  taken  up  only  by  reduction  of 
the  service  rendered,  with  further  aggravation  of 
panic  conditions  as  the  immediate  result  and  impair¬ 
ment  of  advertising  performance  as  the  end  product. 


MAXIMS  OF  WASHINGTON 


I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and 
virtue  enough  to  maintain  what  1  consider  the 
most  enviable  of  all  titles — the  character  of  an 
honest  man. 

The  aggregate  happiness  of  society,  which 
is  best  promoted  by  the  practice  of  a  virtuous 
policy,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all 
government. 

Economy  makes  happy  homes  and  sound  na¬ 
tions — instill  it  deep. 

It  is  not  a  custom  with  me  to  keep  money  to 
look  at. 


NEW  SLANDERERS 

wo  eminent  publicists  this  week  joined  in  the 
safe  sport  of  slandering  newspaper  men  by 
generality  and  implication.  Mr.  Gene  Tun- 
ney’s  life  story  in  Collier's  relates  that  two  news¬ 
paper  men,  for  due  consideration,  kept  his  name 
before  the  public  in  the  days  of  his  ring  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  adds  gratuitously  that  “he  was  shortly  to 
learn”  that  it  was  the  custom  for  “certain”  news¬ 
paper  men  to  accept  pay  for  such  services. 

Dr.  William  I.  Sirovich,  Member  of  Congress,  is 
outraged  at  the  heavy  mortality  of  Broadway  plays 
and  charges  it  directly  to  the  distorted  news  ideas 
of  New  York  dramatic  critics.  He  proposes  that 
dramatic  critics  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  for  examination,  as  a  preliminary  to 
legislation  requiring  professional  licenses. 

The  authority  of  the  learned  Congressman  to 
discuss  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  House  committee  on  patents  and  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  Broadway  producers  heeded 
his  call  to  attend  and  testify.  Newspaper  men,  he 
believes,  are  just  newspaper  men,  and  their  standard 
of  news  is  “  ‘when  a  man  bites  a  dog,’  as  .Arthur 
Brisbane  once  said.”  He  also  reported  that  “he 
had  just  been  told”  that  a  New  York  evening  paper 
employed  as  dramatic  critic  “a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  who  formerly  was  a  prize-fight  reporter.” 

Fancy  words,  those — “I’ve  just  been  told”  and  “I 
was  shortly  to  learn.”  Every  cub  reporter  has  it 
battered  into  his  head  that  they  mean  just  nothing. 
The  courts  have  held  repeatedly  that  such  qualify¬ 
ing  clauses  in  no  way  mitigate  libel  or  consequent 
damages.  Neither  Prizefighter  Tunney  nor  Con¬ 
gressman  Sirovich  would  dare  their  use  with  con¬ 
clusive  identification  of  an  individual.  But  both 
descend  to  the  cowardly  subterfuge  to  slander  a 
group. 

That  some  sports  writers  have  accepted  gratuities 
as  charged  by  Mr.  Tunney  is  no  more  a  secret  than 
that  some  important  prize-fights  have  been  fixed. 
Newspaper  men  themselves  several  years  ago  took 
the  situation  in  strong  hands,  and  the  reporter  who 
today  accepts  money,  liquor,  jewelry,  or  extorts  free 
tickets  is  the  exception,  the  rare  exception.  He 
always  was,  for  that  matter.  Honest  judges  have 
no  deeper  detestation  for  the  crooked  lawyer  than 
honest  journalists  have  for  the  crook  in  their  ranks. 

Dr.  Sirovich  undf)ubtedly  believes  what  he  has 
“been  told,”  ignoring  the  plain  record  that  the  life 
of  a  Broadway  show  has  no  discoverable  ratio  to 
the  favor  it  finds  with  the  critics.  His  gullibility  is 
comic  and  his  proposals  ridiculous.  His  hour-long 
harangue  to  an  audience  composed  mostly  of  news¬ 
paper  men  may  be  dismissed  as  a  more  or  less 
successful  bid  for  publicity. 

The  Tunney  innuendoes,  coming  from  a  man  who 
should  know  of  what  he  writes,  are  sinister.  Their 
author  and  the  magazine  which  published  them 
should  be  compelled  to  back  assertion  with  proof  or 
make  decent  retraction.  Neither  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  nor  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  can  permit  such 
a  gross  slander,  even  by  innuendo,  to  lie  un¬ 
challenged. 


Dame  Rumor  and  Ben  Told — parents  of  many 
an  illegitimate  yarn. 


I  A  L 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

New  YORK  WORLD-TELEGk.AM  a 

well  look  back  upon  its  first  year,  which  tni 
February  28,  with  a  sense  of  genuine  achin 
ment.  It  has  brought  a  new  and  wholesome  forcti 
New  York’s  journalism,  and,  if  it  has  not  doneg 
impossible  by  completely  filling  the  gap  left  bj  j 
passing  of  the  Morning  World,  it  has  suhstantai 
kept  its  promise  that  the  best  of  the  Worlds « 
the  Telegram  would  be  conserved  and  developed 
Editorially,  the  World-Telegram  has  been  g 
major  journalistic  force  behind  the  municipal  g,, 
ernment  inquiry.  Its  policy  has  been  unusual  i 
drawing  from  Scripps-Howard  experience  in  otig 
cities  expositions  of  possible  changes  for  Xa 
York’s  rule.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  g 
attitude  toward  this  idea  of  the  mass  New  Yorh 
— never  a  pioneer  in  governmental  experiment  u 
likely  to  regard  what  he  has  as  the  biggest  a 
the  best  of  its  kind  attainable. 

Commercially,  the  World-Telegram  cmisolidain 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful.  The  circulatKi 
is  now  in  excess  of  400,000  copies  a  day  net  pit 
representing  an  increase  over  the  old  Telegram  ft 
ures  of  more  than  200,000  copies  a  day,  de?p:j 
the  elimination  of  four  editions,  innumerable  dis 
tribution  refinements  and  a  closing  of  some  tlir« 
hours  later  than  the  old  Evening  World  time  schtj 
ule  provided.  The  advertising  record  is  also  a- 
ceptional,  in  that  practically  all  of  the  Eveniii 
World  linage  has  been  added  to  the  old  Ttlegra 
volume  and  maintained,  the  total  linage  for  Feb 
ary  1932  being  in  excess  of  a  million  liac 
Classified,  practically  the  only  vestige  of  Bennen! 
Telegram  which  remains,  has  been  well  develo[(C 
though  no  great  effort  was  made  to  succeed  to  'v 
Morning  World’s  one-time  classified  supremacy. 

Materially,  the  World-Telegram  is  now  housed  s 
adequate  quarters,  allowing  opportunity  for  fum 
growth.  Its  first  year  has  assured  it  a  pcrraanti; 
place  in  the  city’s  affairs  and,  in  offering  our  c  ■ 
gratulations,  we  add  the  observation  that  no  c- 
has  ever  suffered  from  a  surplus  of  good  newspaper: 
and  no  good  newspaper  is  hurt  by  the  compietiiiK 
of  another  good  newspaper.  The  cordial  comp:' 
live  relation  existing  between  the  World-Teleprc: 
and  other  New  York  newspapers  augurs  well  :i 
the  future. 


New  York  continues  to  set  the  pace  in  ptsir 
mism,  according  to  one  of  its  newspaper  citani 
who  has  just  finished  a  15,000-mile  tour  orowi 
the  country.  Elsewhere,  feeling  is  better 
advertising  is  beginning  to  flow  more  evenly  »i 
freely,  he  reports. 


WORDS 

A  NEWSPAPER  man  who  believes  with  ■' 
Chinese  that  a  picture  is  worth  10,000  wbs 
^  has  just  found  a  new  use  for  his  graphs. 
is  analyzing  literary  styles  according  to  the  numte 
of  long  and  short  words  used  in  editorial!  ^ 
drama  criticisms. 

Reviewing  “If  Booth  Had  Missed,”  Percy  Has 
mond  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  - 
per  cent  of  his  piece  in  words  of  two,  three  or  fo* 
letters.  He  “peaked”  according  to  the  chart  » 
two  and  three-letter  words,  with  a  secondary  p®* 
on  six-letter  combinations.  J.  Brooks  Atkinson  < 
the  Times  used  more  three-letter  words  than  a? 
others,  and  found  his  secondary  peak  on  the 
letter  variety.  Words  of  two,  three  and  four  Icttf 
constituted  58  per  cent  of  his  review. 

Analysis  of  an  editorial  in  both  newspapers  ‘ 
the  same  day,  and  the  same  subject,  revealed 
the  Herald  Tribune  used  57  per  cent  in  the  two* 
four  letter  word  group,  peaking  on  three 
while  the  Times,  with  its  peak  on  two-letter  wori 
used  55  per  cent  of  its  wordage  within  the  two  5 
four-letter  group.  Arthur  Brisbane’s  “Tcda) 
column  showed  equal  loyalty  to  words  of  thf* 
four,  and  five  letters,  with  a  secondary  preiereoa 
for  eight-letter  w'ords.  Mr.  Brisbane  also 
tributes  more  words  of  more  than  10  letters 
any  of  the  other  writers. 

Like  most  graphs,  this  illustrates  what  cven^ 
knows — that  a  newspaper  must  be  written  m  ■ 
simple  idiom  of  its  readers. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


•  EORGE  morris,  president  and 

JeiitoT,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
i/  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal,  was 
ven  the  honor  of  the  first  brush  taken 
iring  the  recent  hunt  of  the  New 
Ibanv  (Miss.)  Foxhunters’  Club, 
jortsnien  from  all  over  Northern 
Usissippi  and  Western  Tennessee  at- 
ded. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher.  Nash- 
Ik  Banner,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
id  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Craig,  sailed 
om  New  Orleans  this  week  on  the 
ontessa  for  visits  to  Cuba,  Panama, 
id  Nicaragua. 

Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  publisher, 
Lihbridge  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  is  in 
Ittawa  for  the  present  session  of  the 
lanadiaii  parliament. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  editor.  Salt  Lake 
ity  Deseret  Nezvs.  led  the  discussion 
j  the  Social  Welfare  meeting  recently 
|(Id  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
'rovo.  Utah. 

F.  T.  Raiford,  editor,  Selma  (Ala.) 
imes-Journal,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
Lan  of  the  anti-hoarding  campaign  for 
fallas  county. 

Arthur  W.  Newett,  editor,  Leesburg 
|na.)  Ledger  and  Groveland  Graphic, 
(uliered  the  almost  complete  destruction 
if  his  home  by  fire  Feb.  27.  Loss,  esti- 
itd  at  $S,()00,  was  partially  covered 
|;r  insurance. 

W.  J.  Kerrigan,  editor,  Logansport 
hlmL)  Press,  was  in  New  York  City 
p  business  last  week. 

Allen  D.  Thompson,  editor,  Carlisle 
Pa.)  Sentinel,  is  convalescing  from  an 
Iness. 

E  D.  Lambright,  editor,  Tampa 
Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  a 
fcionber  of  Florida’s  anti-hoarding  com- 
l^ittee 

W.  C.  Deming,  owner  of  the  Cheyenne 
bWyo.)  Tribune-Leader,  recently  left 
Washington.  D.  C.,  for  a  trip  to 
iP'Orida. 

J.  K.  Keddie,  publisher.  Bear  Lake 
KUich.)  Beacon,  and  Harry  Mussel- 
[lihite,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Mani- 
ttei  (Mich.)  News- Advocate,  are  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  committee  chosen  to  make  a 
luney  of  key  fishing  lakes  in  Manistee 
V‘'Uiity. 

.  Don  M.  Nixon,  publisher,  Peru  (Ind.) 
yribune  and  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
I'caler,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  are  returning 
I'l  this  country  from  Honolulu. 

:  N’ewbold  Noyes,  associate  editor  of 
tlif  Washington  Star,  has  been  ap- 
pinted  chairman  of  the  anti-hoarding 
tinipaign  now  in  progress  in  the  Dis- 
^nci  of  Columbia. 

Carl  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
eavs,  was  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
rri^y,  March  11,  at  the  second  annual 
business  day  at  the  Universitv  of  Okla- 
bima. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Jour- 
^  of  Commerce,  spoke  at  the  Chicago 
Fmancial  Advertisers  meeting  March 
ion  “Two  Kinds  of  Fish,”  dealing  with 
fovemmental  extravagances. 

Sidney  F.  Harris,  editor,  Ottawa 
iKan.)  Herald,  has  been  elected  one 
t^two  delegates  to  the  Republican  na- 
**al  convention  from  the  second  con- 
hfssional  district. 

Kenny,  editor,  Mount  Vernon 

•  •  Y.)  Daily  Argus,  has  been  made 
I®  hOTorary  member  of  the  Police 
.'ssociation  of  that  city 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  Citv 
was  the  guest  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
■if  n?  I  ,*''■  I’‘3*ernity  at  the  University 
Oklahoma,  at  a  luncheon  at  Nor- 
Monday. 

publisher,  and  Will- 
editor.  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
2^*^-Dtspalch;  William  V.  Jones, 
and  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor. 
L  Fress,  were  members  of 

C^tennial  banquet  reception 
The  group  also 
^dliam  H.  DeShon,  veteran 
el  p'®^**'’'ter,  and  William  Schach- 
Ltlp,  *^eporter  and  dean  of  active 
newspapermen. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

10UIS  WILEY,  business  manager, 
jNew  York  Times  will  speak  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Theatre  Owners  of  America,  Ma»  - 
flow'er  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March 
15,  on  "News  and  Pictures.” 

Herbert  Dodge,  advertising  manager. 
Boston  American  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser  automobile  departments,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  discussed  the  relation  of 
advertising  to  business,  in  an  address 
before  the  Elizabeth  Improvement 
League,  Feb.  25. 

John  Torrance,  business  manager. 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
returned  from  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
other  eastern  Canada  cities. 

John  K.  Dykeman,  classified  sales¬ 
man.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Anne  Duncan,  business  depart¬ 
ment,  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore 
Journal,  recently  returned  from  a  vat.i- 
tion  at  Atlantic  City. 

Charles  W.  Ryan  has  resigned  from 
the  local  advertising  staff,  Buffalo 
Times,  to  join  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mohican  chain  store  system 
in  that  city. 

Stephen  H.  Maloney,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Arizona. 

Earl  Bennett  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sutuiay  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Puritan  Advertising 
Company. 

Bob  Williams  recently  joined  the 
Lubbock  County  Herald,  Lubbock,  Tex., 
as  circulation  manager. 

Miss  Frances  Gibson,  of  the  business 
office  of  the  Leader  Papers,  Staunton, 
Va.,  who  has  been  ill  for  ten  days,  has 
returned  to  her  duties. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Hussell  Rhodes 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

AG.  rose,  managing  editor  Kegina 
•  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  hdis  returned  to 
his  duties  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

James  P.  Murphy,  managing  editor, 
Boston  Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  left  Feb.  26  with  his  son  for 
a  vacation  trip  to  Bermuda.  During  his 
absence  Hinton  Stiles  is  in  charge  of 
the  Record,  and  James  W.  Reardon  the 
Sunday  Advertiser. 

.\rchie  E.  McCrea,  managing  editor, 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  spoke  on 
“The  Fallacy  of  Hoarding  Money”  at 
a  mass  meeting  in  Muskegon,  Feb.  23. 

John  F.  Wurz,  managing  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  Herald;  Lee  M.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  managing  editor.  Grand  Rapids 
Press;  Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of 


RUSSELL  RHODES,  drama  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Broadway  columnist 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  other  New 
England  papers, 
from  his  youth  has 
been  interested  in 
two  things :  the 
stage  and  journal¬ 
ism.  He  found 
that  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions  can  be 
combined  success¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Rhodes 
plays  the  parts  of 
a  comic  butler  in 
a  Broadway  offer¬ 
ing,  “The  Bride 
the  Sun  Shines 
On,”  which 

opened  several  months  ago,  and  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  newspaper  work  in  addition 
to  the  seven  performances  a  week  he 
gives  in  the  drama.  Previously  he  had 
played  in  “The  Streets  of  New  York” 
on  Broadway  and  has  spent  summers 
with  repertory  companies. 

Before  he  entered  school  he  had 
played  an  “extra”  part  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  melodrama  in  Hartford,  his  home 
town.  While  in  high  school  he  began 
writing  for  the  Courant.  .•\fter  attend¬ 
ing  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Players  and  editor  of 
the  humor  magazine.  Jack  o'  Lantern, 
he  entered  the  consular  service,  and 
spent  eight  years  in  London.  He  acted 
there  as  special  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  Times  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic,  and  played  in  the 
London  production  of  “Brtjadway.” 

Because  of  illness  in  his  family  he 
returned  to  Hartford  and  became  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Courant,  serving  also 
on  the  copy  desk.  He  started  a  column 
about  Mark  Twain,  printing  many 
anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  were 
widely  copied,  and  wrote  special  articles 
for  other  papers.  Because  of  an  illness 
he  started  free  lance  work,  and  subse¬ 
quently  entered  on  his  stage  career. 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.;  and  Sidney 
Coates,  head  of  the  Sidney  B.  Coates 
agency  have  been  appointed  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
University  of  Michigan  .■Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

John  Johnson  recently  joined  the 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal. 
editorial  staff.  He  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Bayside  (L.  1.)  Civic 
.Association. 

Edwin  K.  Gross,  former  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Buffalo 
Times  staffs,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Buffalo  Centen¬ 
nial  in  July. 

Archie  Macdonald  has  been  appoint'.3d 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


REPUTATION  HELPS 

A  newspaper  feature  must  be  good.  It  must  be  mighty 
good  to  hold  its  own  in  these  days. 

Reputation  of  the  writer  or  artist  is  an  element  not  to  be 
ignored  in  considering  the  value  of  a  feature. 

McNaught  Syndicate  writers  and  artists  are  OUT  IN 
FRONT. 

You  hear  about  them.  They  are  on  the  radio,  in  the  news 
columns,  and  in  every  way  before  the  public  at  all  times. 

This  REPUTATION  makes  easy  your  job  of  getting 
readers  for  features.  Readers  are  waiting  for  McNaught 
features. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Chablks  V.  McAdam 
President 


PLUS 


IN  THE  year  —  this  week 
—  since  United  Features 
took  over  distribution  of 
World  Feature  Service  .  .  . 
it  has  developed  the  service 
with  .  .  . 

All  the  Leading 
Features  of  the 
Old  World  Service 

Joe  jinks 
Fritzi  Ritz 
Little  Mary  Mixup 
Looy 
Benny 

News  Picture  Page 
Daily  Magazine  Page 
Cross  Word  Puzzles 

PLUS 

I  Feg  Murray’s 

^  Sports  Cartoons 

I 

PLUS 

j  Serial  Stories 

(\rir  ftmt-run  story  every  sir  weeks) 

I  PLUS 

j  Sam  Love’s 

I  “New  York  Inside  Out” 

PLUS 

F.  Dudley  Courtenay’s 
“Official  System  of 
Contract  Bridge’’ 

PLUS 

Bernard  Dibble’s 
“Danny” 

PLUS 

Gus  Jud’s 
“Little  Dave” 

PLUS 

Dick  Richards’ 

“Susie  Sunshine” 

PLUS 

I  Clark  Watson’s 

j  “The  Pingos” 

i 

PLUS 

the  varied  supply  of  miscellaneous 
features  that  fill  every  feature  need 
and  make  World  Feature  Service, 
with  its  plus  values,  "the  best 
budget  buy  in  the  syndicate  field." 
For  Terms  and  Samples  please 
wire  to 

United  Features 

I  (Sole  Diatributors  of  World  Feature 
I  Service ) 

I  MONTE  BOUBJAILY.  General  Msr. 

SIO  East  4Snd  Streat 
I  New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 


assistant  city  editor,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger. 

William  R.  Breyer,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  editorial  staff,  is  now  conducting 
a  Sunday  book  page  in  the  magazine 
section. 

John  F.  Brennan,  editor,  Boston  Sin;- 
day  Advertiser  automobile,  radio  and 
garden  pages,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
school  committee  in  Arlington. 

William  Moriarty,  political  and  state 
capitol  reporter,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Democrat  recently  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  legislature  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Si  Burick,  sports  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  recently  addressed  a:i 
.\thletic  Association  meeting  in  Sidney. 
O.,  on  famous  sports  world  characters 
he  has  met. 

John  A.  Toohey,  former  political 
reporter,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 

Observer,  now  secretary  to  (Jovernor 
Moore  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Police  Benevolent 
.Association  and  presented  a  diamond- 
studded  gold  badge. 

John  J.  Egan,  veteran  Philadelphia 
newspaperman,  formerly  on  the  Phil  a 
delphia  Inquirer  for  many  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  Philadelphia  Ocean 
Traffic  Bureau  to  re-enter  newspaper 
work. 

A1  Buck,  sports  editor  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  News,  is  on  vacation 
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George  Vandegrift  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor.  Flushing  (N.  Y.) 
North  Shore  Journal,  succeeding  Lou 
O’Neil,  resigned. 

Cecil  Bridge,  sports  editor.  South 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 
has  resumed  his  duties  after  a  week’s 
illness. 

Frank  O’Neil  recently  joined  the 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal, 
editorial  staff. 

I.oma  Phaneuf,  daughter  of  E.  R. 
Phaneuf,  provincial  news  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  newspapers,  placed 
second  in  a  recent  oratorical  contest. 

Bob  French,  sports  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  left  Monday  for  New  Orleans 
where  he  will  cover  the  training  camp 
of  the  Toledo  American  Association 
baseball  team. 

Proctor  Lincoln,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Record  copy  desk,  is  now  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  Sunday  .ddvertiser . 

John  Ross,  former  reporter.  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor,  Nyack  (N.  Y.) 
Rockland  County  Evening  Journal. 

Vic  Weaver,  copy  reader,  Toledo 
Blade,  has  returned  to  work  after  a 
week’s  illness.  R.  P.  Overmyer,  copy 
desk,  is  still  absent  because  of  illness. 
Kent  Meader,  city  staff,  is  helping  out 
on  the  desk  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Overmayer. 

Capt.  Robert  J.  Casey,  editorial  staff, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  25. 

Raymond  J.  Keiser,  city  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  illness  of  several  days. 

George  W.  Grimm,  assistant  sports 
editor,  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  two  weeks’ 
illness. 

Col.  J.  H.  Woods,  managing  director, 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  was  recently 
elected  commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  of  Alberta. 

William  Gilman,  former  reporter. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  is 
sailing  in  March  for  Shanghai. 

Jean  Rene  de  Cotret,  for  16  years  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Le  Canada 
staff  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
Montreal  Tramways  Commission. 

Francis  P.  “Tip”  O’Neil,  night  police 
reporter,  Boston  American,  and  radio 
broadcaster,  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  North  Shore  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently.  John  Flynn,  editor  of  tbi 
Merrimack  and  Cambridge  editions  of 
the  American,  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Lyall  Hutton  Hill,  state  editor, 
IVaterbury  (Conn,)  American,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  Grange 
at  a  special  Washington’s  birthday 
meeting. 

Joel  Priest,  press  department.  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  recently  joined  the  SaU 
Lake  Tribune  as  mining  and  financial 
editor,  replacing  Arthur  G.  Robinson 
who  has  joined  the  copy  desk. 

Milton  Mackaye,  New  York  Evening 
Post  reporter,  is  back  at  work  after  an 
absence  caused  by  illness. 

Percy  Winner,  Nezv  York  Evening 
Post  telegraph  editor,  is  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  Jamaica.  Ernest  D.  Ward  is 
sitting  in  on  the  desk.  Paul  Keister,  of 
the  sports  department,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Havana. 

Mrs.  Belle  Ridenour,  wife  of  the 
publisher,  and  Lola  Hill,  society  edher 
and  columnist,  Piqua  (O.)  Call,  were 
in  Dayton,  O.,  recently  to  visit  Penelope 
Perrill,  veteran  columnist  and  literary 
editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  who  has 
been  ill  for  some  time. 

(Jeorge  T.  Becker,  police  reporter 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  suffered 
a  broken  arm  from  a  fall  recently. 

R.  P.  White,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  recently  joined  th-? 
Sait  Lake  Telegram,  editorial  staff. 

Haynes  Trebor,  city  editor,  and 
Ernest  Levy,  circulation  manager.  Flush¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal  have 
returned  to  work  after  being  ill. 

Arthur  Goode,  Boston  Daily  Record 
copy  desk,  is  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness. 


George  Burke,  veteran  writer,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pica  Club,  an 
organization  of  newspaper  men,  m 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27.  Senator  W. 
Warren  Barbour  was  principal  speaker. 

Guy  M.  Chase,  county  editor,  Elisa¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legion  News,  the  Legion’s  new 
official  state  paper  by  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Commander  W.  Rex  McCrosson. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.,  son  of  Hulbert 
Taft,  president  and  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  is  covering  general 
assignments  for  the  paper. 

John  I.  Liscomb,  a  former  member 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
staff,  has  been  admitted  to  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  Maine  bar. 

Francis  D.  Walton,  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Walton  are  parents  of  a  son,  their 
first  child,  Terrv  .Abbe  Walton,  born 
Feb.  29. 

M.  C.  Blackman,  editorial  staff,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gasette,  is  author  of  a 
short  story,  “The  Senator  Rests,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  5  issue  of  Collier's. 

Victor  O.  Jones  is  running  a  special 
sports  column  in  the  Boston  Globe 
entitled  “Cracked  Ice.” 

M.  B.  Miller,  librarian.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  recently  resigned.  The  libraiy 
and  service  department  has  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  his  assistant, 
Lewis  Williams. 

Charles  K.  Brown  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening  Leader, 
spoke  liefore  the  Baltimore  (Md  ) 
Rotary  Club,  Feb.  22. 

John  J.  Daly,  Washington  Post 
columnist  spoke  on  the  opportunities  the 
newspaper  business  offers  to  the  man  of 
college  training  before  the  Economics 
Club  of  Catholic  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Feb.  25. 

Parker  Riley  has  returned  to  the 
I'hiladelphia  Evening  Ledger  staff  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness. 

A1  Scott,  who  was  married  to 
Colleen  Moore,  screen  actress,  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  Feb.  15,  is  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

H.  M.  Morden,  is  representing  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star  in 
the  Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa  during  the 
current  session  of  Parliament. 

Hickman  Powell,  of  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Powell,  sailed  Feb.  26  for 
Bermuda. 

Wayne  Weishaar,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
covered  the  convention  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  last  week  of  the  department  of 
superintendents  of  the  National  Icduca- 
tion  Association. 

Maureen  McKeernan,  feature  writer 
of  the  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  returned  from 
Okemah,  Okla.,  where  she  visited  her 
father,  John  McKeernan,  who  is  ill. 
The  trip  was  made  by  airplane. 

Mrs.  Edna  A.  W.  Teall,  home  page 
editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nezvs, 
judged  a  quilting,  knitting,  crocheting 
and  embroidery  contest  conducted  by  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Feb.  23. 

Richard  Reagan,  ship  news  reporter. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  with  Mrs. 
Reagan  is  on  an  18-day  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  on  the  Kungsholm. 

Wes  Noble,  staff  cartoonist.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  is  the  author 
of  an  eight  column  strip  “Bits  of  the 
Week,”  in  the  New  Bedford  Sunday 
Times. 

Tom  Brindley,  editorial  staff.  Fail 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  is  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  covering  the  Vaillan- 
court-Canuel  murder  trial  at  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sitting  of  the  Superior 
court. 

yincent  S.  Jones,  night  city  editor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
was  confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Ethel  Hixon,  Chicago  American  as¬ 
sistant  society  editor,  has  returned  to 


work,  following  a  three-weeks  absq 
due  to  illness. 

M.  Jay  Racusin,  of  the  Nezai  Y, 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  addressed  ( 
City  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Won 
National  Republican  Club  at  a  luncki 
Feb.  25. 

Charles  Cashon,  Chicago  Amen:: 
court  reiKjrter,  has  obtained  a  leavt 
absence  and  sailed  for  China  Feb. ; 
He  plans  to  become  a  war  correspur 
ent.  Mr.  Cashon  was  given  a  fart*, 
dinner  in  Chicago  recently  by  his  ne», 
paper  associates. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

FREIDA  J.  PAHLCK,  repon 
Bergenfield  (N.  J.)  Interhoroi 
vieze,  to  Albert  T.  Sneden,  art  direc!' 
Barton,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osk-. 
Pittsburgh  office,  Feb.  20  at  Bertr 
field,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Keller,  Chicago  Amerl:: 
photographer  and  president  of  the  G 
cago  News  Cameramen’s  .Associati 
to  Margaret  Burns,  of  Chicago,  recent! 


ASSOCIATIONS 

WILLIAM  H.  Holden  of  t 
Boston  Journal  staff  was  elect', 
president  of  the  Boston  Newspai^ 
Club  at  its  annual  meeting  Feb.  h 
Other  officers  elected  are :  Hare.. 
F.  Wheeler,  managing  editor,  Bojti 
Traveler,  club  managing  editor,  t 
George  W.  Perkins,  Boston  Giob 
club  reporter.  The  46th  anniversa.-} 
dinner  of  the  club  was  held  the  nif 
of  March  2  at  the  Boston  Art  Oub. 

CoLu.MBUs  (O.)  Advertisi.n’g  Cut 
recently  held  a  leap  year  party  as : 
tribute  to  the  number  of  unmarriel 
young  women  who  are  members  of  tip 
club.  Eligible  bachelors  of  the  cIb; 
were  enumerated  in  the  progra- 
Frank  R.  Elliott,  director  of  publici 
University  of  Indiana,  addressed  lie 
group. 

Eight  group  meetings  of  the  Oku- 
uoMA  Pre.ss  Association  have  ber 
announced  by  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  fitli 
manager.  The  schedule  follows;  -Mar: 
14,  group  six,  Wewoka;  March  11 
group  five,  Hugo;  March  25,  group ttt 
El  Reno;  April  1,  group  eight,  Bristol 
April  8,  group  seven,  Pryor ;  April  1: 
group  four,  Waurika ;  April  22,  grooi' 
one  and  three,  Mangum;  and  ,^pril)i. 
group  two,  Beaver. 

Chester  Jaqua,  head  of  a  Graal 
Rapids,  Mich.,  advertising  agency,  spo  t 
on  "House  Magazines”  at  a  luncbeif 
meeting  of  the  Wome.n’s  Advertisin 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids  Feb.  29. 

Osman  W.  Brown  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-N ezi's,  president,  and  otbti 
officers  of  the  Lynn  Press  Club 
installed  in  office  Feb.  25  when  tb 
group  held  its  Installation  and  Lad'' 
Night. 

Ben  Elast,  outdoor  editor, 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  addressed  the 
VERTisiNG  Club  of  Grand  Rap® 
luncheon  meeting,  Feb.  26.  Sidne; ' 
Coates,  Grand  Rapids  advertising  nu^ 
was  in  charge  of  the  program. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Ray  KIMBALL,  graduate  of 
University  of  Oklahoma  school  it 
journalism  in  1930,  has  purchas^  ^ 
interest  in  the  Sevier  County  Cillj/' 
DeQueen,  Ark.  Mrs.  Kimball,  wilD 
society  editor  of  the  Citizen. 

The  Jackson  (O.)  Herald  and  th 
Oak  Hill  Press  were  purchased 
ceiver’s  sale  this  week  by  E.  G.  Cw 
man  for  $28,100.  The  papers 
sold  to  dissolve  a  partnership  betwf^' 
Chapman  and  Arch  Martin. 

S.  J.  Richardson,  until  recently 
lisher,  Des  Arc  (Ark.)  Advocatt.^ 
purchased  the  Stephens  (Ark)  o 
and  will  continue  its  publication 
weekly. 

Manley  Sessions  and  Frank  S- 
ler,  who  founded  the  Fredonia,  (N 
Tribune  five  weeks  ago,  have  puren^^ 
the  Fredonia  Censor,  oldest  we^ 
newspaper  in  Chautauqua  counV-  _ 
two  publications  will  be  consolidatN 
the  Tribune  plant. 


NNOUNCING  a  New  and  Improved 

COOPER  HEWITT  LAMP 


Starts  Quickly 
nd  Straight-Line  Tube  .  .  .  Redesigned  Auxiliary 
leets  latest  Underwriters’  Recommendations 
,  .  many  other  advantages. 


Has  New  Reflector 


Laboratories.  Flush  mounted  attachment  plug 
receptacles,  protected  resistances,  special  ground 
connections  and  screw  driver  transformer  ter¬ 
minals  are  among  the  many  improvements. 


NEW! . . .  Rectifier  starting — a  new  invention — 
makes  the  new  and  improved  Cooper  Hewitt 
Lamp  the  quickest  starting  lamp  we  have  ever 
produced. 

NEW!  ...  A  redesigned  mercury -vapor  tube 
with  a  straight-line  effect.  Positive  “horns”  are 
now  in  the  same  plane  with  the  tube — and  the 
projecting  negative  is  eliminated.  The  tube  is 
definitely  positioned  in  the  reflector. 


Pictures  showcase  of  attaching  new  insulated  screw 
base  terminals. 


The  auxiliary  serves  as  a  protective  element  to 
each  Cooper  Hewitt  Lamp.  It  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  meet  variations  in  the  line.  This  is 
another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
lighting  system.  No  other  system  will,  of  itself, 
take  e(]ual  line  voltage  variations  without  dam¬ 
age  to  the  unit.  A  combination  of  transformer  and 
ballast  resistance  protects  each  Cooper  Hewitt 
Lamp. 

And  this  new  and  improved  model  carries  with 
it  the  old  policy  of  a  30-day  trial  installation 
without  obligation  to  purchase.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation,  address:  General  Electric  Vapor 
Lamp  Company,  855  Adams  Street,  Hoboken. 
N.  .1. 


NEW! ...  A  simplified  reflector,  with  concealed 
wiring,  rounded  corners  and  greater  reflection 
surface,  completely  covers  the  new  straight-line 
tube.  Absence  of  holes  and  projecting  “horns” 
makes  for  easier  maintenance. 

NEW!..  .  The  redesigned  auxiliary  incorporates 
the  latest  recommendations  of  the  Underwriters’ 
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WASTE  CIRCULATION  MAKES  THE  REAL  COST  HIGH 


If  you  pay  a  dollar  for  a  dozen  razor  blades 
and  find  that  half  of  them  are  not  sharp, 
you  are  j)aying  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  dozen 
for  sharp  and  useful  razor  blades.  The 
waste  makes  the  real  eost  hi^h  as  eom- 
pared  with  the  apparent  eost. 

If  you  pay  20e.  a  line  for  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  of  which  only  half  may  be  effective, 
you  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  40e.  a  line 
for  the  effective  portion  of  the  circulation. 
The  Truline  Rate  is  40e.  .  .  the  true  cost. 


hat  percentage  of  a  newspaper’s  total  circulation  is  in  thf 
standard  A.  B.  C.  trading  territory?  What  percentage  is  called 
“all  other”,  chiefly  wasteful  rural  scatteration? 


is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases 

is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  43)( 

is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  67)i 

is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  lOOH 


(The  rate  card  presents  the  nominal  or  apparent  rate, 
real  rate  is  the  price  of  effective  circulation  now  expres 
the  Truline  Rate.) 
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RATE 


Advertisers  once  bought  space  only  by  the  agate  line.  Then  space-buying 
moved  a  step  forward  with  the  invention  of  the  milline.  Today,  advertis¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  a  new  and  still  more  useful  formula  ....  the  TRULINE 


THE  TRULINE  RATE  FORMULA 

(Two  methods  of  calculating) 

1  Divide  the  total  eirculation  by  the 
effective  market  circulation  and  mul¬ 
tiply  by  the  line  rate,  or. . . 

2  Divide  the  line  rate  by  the  percentage 
of  effective  circulation  and  multiply 
by  100. 

In  a  year  when  rates  are  the  subject  of  wide  study. 


investigate  the  informative  possibilities  of  the 
Truline  rate  when  advertising  for  profit. 

Scripps-Howard  long  has  recognized  the  need  for 
advertising  rates  on  which  advertisers  could  make 
a  profit.  As  a  fixed  jmlicy,  Scripps-Howard  has 
avoided  forced  methods,  rural  scatteration,  forced 
combinations  and  other  forms  of  “ghost  circulation” 
which  increase  the  real  cost  of  advertising.  If  you 
want  lower  advertising  costs,  avoid  phantom  circu¬ 
lation.  Banish  the  red  ink  from  your  advertising. 


SCRIPPS  •  HOWARD 
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Sczi^ark  (N.  J.)  Smiday  Call.  pJ 


pUR  OVN  VORi^ 

Letters 


21,  32-page  tabloid  rotogravure  Georj 
Washington  bicentennial  supplement  1 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribr. 
16  pages,  on  pink  paper  with  pt 
cover;  Dollar  Day  edition,  Feb.  25, 
Cincinfiati  Freie  Presse,  special  S-pj; 
section  commemorating  Washing;, 
bicentennial,  Feb.  22. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-Nr, 
Feb.  24;  Dollar  Day  edition;  26  pas 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE  i 

Hermann  w.  emery,  vetr  ■ 

proofreader,  employed  by  ;  J 
P>oston  Herald-Traveler  more  than  * 
years,  was  presented  $80  in  gold 
liis  80th  birthday,  at  his  home  i 
Everett,  by  his  composing  room  irici:': 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FREDONIA  (N.  Y.)  censor  ha 

purchased  property  in  Cana^w^ 
street,  and  will  remodel  the  buildim 
for  use  of  the  newspaper.  Removal  t 
the  reconstructed  plant  is  expected  a 
take  place  about  April  1. 

Buffalo  Jewish  Review  will  move  a 
its  new  offices  at  417  Delaware  Aventt 
March  1.  It  will  change  to  tabloK 
size.  Myer  B.  Teplitz  is  publisher  an; 
B.  Bartzoff,  business  manager. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Post, 
Publix  New  England  Exceutive 
Personnel  section  on  opening  of  new 
Paramount  Theater,  Boston,  10  pages, 
Feb.  28. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  Feb. 
22,  6-page  supplement  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton's  birth. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  News,  auto¬ 
mobile  edition,  Sunday,  Feb.  21. 

Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald 
28-page  George  Washington  Bicenten- 

..!_T  ZIT..'....,  “  !  „L‘  T  '  1, 

Feb.  22. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  automobile  edi¬ 
tion,  Saturday,  Feb.  20. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  68-pa,ge 
golden  anniversary  edition,  Feb.  2.‘>. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  daily  was  re¬ 
produced. 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening  Press, 
Feb.  22.  12-page  tabloid  George  Wash¬ 
ington  bicentennial  supplement. 

New’port  (R.  I.)  Daily  Nezvs,  Sixth 
.Annual  Home  Builders’  Number,  three 
sections,  38  pages,  Feb.  29. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Fifth  Annual  Baby  Edition,  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion,  28  pages,  Feb.  27. 


books. 

Besides  Karsner,  others  whose  lit¬ 
erary  efforts  have  brought  attention 

lately  are:  _ . . . ^ . . . 

Allen  Grobin  and  Leland  Ross,  who  nial  Edition,  20  pages  in  tabloid  form, 
wTote  “This  Democratic  Roosevelt.”  an  “ 
authorized  biography  of  tlie  New  York 
governor.  Grobin  is  a  caption  writer 
on  the  News  and  Ross  until  recently 
was  a  member  of  the  sports  staff. 

Hawthorne  Hurst,  copy  reader,  whose 
third  novel  “Christopher  Comes  .Across,” 
was  published  in  book  form  after 
serialization  in  a  magazine. 

Warren  Hall,  rewrite,  who  has  just 
sold  a  book  of  word  games.  Mrs.  Hall 
also  has  .sold  a  novel  to  be  published 
soon. 

Ted  Dickson,  caption  writer,  and  Mrs. 

Dickson  have  separate  Ixwks  ap|)earing 
soon  under  noms-de-plume. 

Fred  Pasley,  .staff  writer  and  author 
of  “Capone,”  has  a  gangster  story, 

“Muscling  In,”  under  way. 

Frank  Wallace,  sports,  whose  “Sta¬ 
dium”  was  made  into  a  motion  picture 
under  the  title  of  “Touchdown.” 

Larry  Rue.  exchange  editor  and  for¬ 
merly  European  correspondent  for  tlie 
Chicago  Tribune,  whose  “I  Fly  for 
News”  will  be  published  soon.  Mrs. 

Rue  also  has  finished  a  biography, 

“Elizal)eth  of  .Austria.” 

Mr.  Karsner,  who  is  on  the  copy  desk, 
is  the  author  of  six  books.  The  sale  of 
his  latest  work  to  the  movies  is  doubly 
remarkable  in  that  it  not  only  is  pure 
history  and  thus  non-fiction,  but  also 
because  it  was  sold  in  advance  of 
publication. — E.R.B. 


Rainbonx!  Natural  Bridge,  Utah 


The  Osaka  Mainichi  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Nichi  Shield . 
have  again  issued  their  year-book. 
“Japan — Today  and  Tomorrow.”  one  of 
the  most  unusual  newspaper  publications 
that  ever  crosses  this  desk.  It  is  a 
beautiful  work,  artistically,  with  full 
pages  of  exquisite  color  w’ork,  any  one 
of  which  is  certainly  worth  framing. 
The  pictures  portray  native  scenes  or 
customs  or  present  reproductions  of 
native  works  of  art. 

The  book  carries  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  alxnit  the  country,  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  touching  upon  all  phases  of  Japanese 
life.  It  comprises  150  pages. — J.  W.  P. 

HEARST  JR.  APPOINTED 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  tlv 
local  school  board  of  the  Nineteenth 


ere's  a  natural  oridgi 
in  ousiness 


VANGUARD  PRESS  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “Lusty  Scripps”  by  Gilson 
Gardner,  reviewed  in  Epitor  &  PfB- 
I.TSI1ER  last  week.  In  the  review  it  was 
erroneously  stated  that  the  hook  was 
published  by  Viking  Press. — J.  W.  P. 


IN  iVlOSl'  BUSINESS  a  long  gap — long  and  costly — 
separates  producer  and  consumer.  In  the  telephone  business 
this  gap  is  bridged  quite  naturally — and  economically — 
bv  Western  Electric.  ^  This  company  reaches  all  the  way 
from  buying  raw  materials  to  producing  the  finished  tele¬ 
phone  apparatus  and  distributing  it  to  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  The  route  is  unusually  direct  because  »>f  Western 
Electric’s  close  relation  in  the  Bell  System  to  these  companies. 
<1  This  bridge  saves  time,  effort,  expense.  It  is  the  Bell 

System’s  answer  to  one  of 
^ ^  \  the  country’s  most  urgent 

AvtC  \  needs — lower  distribution 

y«SteC«  \  And  =  rea.„„».hyy..u 

the  ^ _ J  RPt  such  real  value  in  your 


lUBLICATION  of 


‘Silver  Dollar . . . . . 

i  a  history  of  the  famous  Tabor  family  District.  Manhattan,  by  Borough  Presi' 
of  Colorado,  by  David  Karsner  of  the  dent  Samuel  f.evy.  Mr.  Hearst  sue 
Neu'  York  Daily  News  staff,  and  its  reeds  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Frankenthalcr 
sale  last  week  to  Warner  Brothers  for  whose  term  expired.  He  was  sworn  ir 
picture  production,  brought  the  revela-  by  Mayor  Walker  at  the  city  hall.  Nf 
tion  that  within  recent  weeks  nine  mem-  salarv  is  attached  to  the  position. 


"High  in  quality,"  which  means  dependable  stereotyping 
performance,  characterizes  the  Certified  Ace*. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  the  Ace*  in  your  stereotype 
foundry  and  judge  for  yourself  that  the  Ace*  is  high  in 
quality  but  not  in  price. 

•Trid«  Mark  Rag.  C.  S.  Pat.  Offlra. 


lone  service. 


•  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPABl 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 
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11,331,357  Workers  in 
f  One  Class 

of 

EMPIRE  STATE 

Production  Activity 
Alone - 


—  Have  More  than 
Two  and  a  Quarter  Billion 
Dollars  Yearly  Income 


3 


New  York’s  wealth  of  resource  convertible  into  poten¬ 
tial  buying  power,  continues  to  be  stressed  by  each 
succeeding  release  as  the  government  publishes  its  spe¬ 
cialized  surveys. 

The  whole  picture  cannot  be  shown  until  the  Census  of 
1930  is  completed  in  detail.  But  enough  already  is  given 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  economic  colossus  from 
which  springs  the  FIRST  MARKET. 


Ihe  bicennial  manufactures  census  just  issued  by  the 
department  of  Commerce  for  1929 — lists  225,391  sal¬ 
aried  officers  and  employers  and  an  average  for  the  year 
of  1,105,966  wage  earners  engaged  solely  in  the  produc- 
n  tion  of  manufactures  in  the  Empire  State. 

These  1,331,357  workers  employed  in  but  one  section 
^  of  the  state’s  production  activities — earned  a  total  in 
salaries,  wages,  etc.,  of  $2,294,882,491  for  the  year. 

Ut  they  are  but  a  minor  segment  of  the  5,523,085 
persons  “gainfully  employed”  in  the  Empire  State. 
Such  figures  speak  for  themselves  in  estimating  sources 
of  the  First  Market’s  buying  power,  even  after  due 
allowance  for  the  past  two  years’  depression. 

the 28  key  papers  named  here  contact  the  First  Market 
^vith  a  thoroughness  and  profit  obtainable  by  no  other 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

*  Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

47,638 

.13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. .  (M) 

30,946 

.12 

.12 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. .  (S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

*Amsterdam 

Recorder-Democrat . 

...(E) 

9,197 

.05 

.05 

tAubum  Citiaen- 

Advertiser- Journal . 

.  .  .  (E) 

9,048 

065 

055 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express. . . 

. . .  (M) 

129,215 

.25 

25 

tBufTalo  Courier-Express — 

....(S) 

175,432 

30 

.30 

*Buffalo  Evening  News . 

. .  .  (E) 

180,300 

35 

.35 

*Coming  Evening  Leader. . . 

...(E) 

9,039 

.05 

.05 

*Elmira  Star-Gaxette 
Advertiser . 

(E&M) 

33,144 

.11 

.11 

tOeneva  Daily  Times . 

....(E) 

6,002 

04 

04 

*Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 
Herald  Os  Leader- 
Republican . (EJsM) 

13,453 

07 

07 

flthaca  Journal-News . 

...(E) 

8,106 

.05 

05 

^Jamestown  Morning  Pott. 

...(M) 

12,895 

045 

.045 

*Kingston  Daily  Freeman.. . 

,...(E) 

8,572 

.05 

.05 

*Long  Island  City  Daily  Star. . (E) 

30,461 

.15 

.10 

*Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  Newt.  (E) 

16,147 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. . .  (E) 

293,368 

.70 

‘.65 

♦New  York  Times . 

. .  (M) 

460,794 

.90 

.882 

♦New  York  Times . 

.  .  (S) 

736,302 

1  20 

1  176 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune 

(M) 

325,432 

.75 

.735 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune 

(S) 

439,106 

80 

.784 

tNiagara  Falls  Gaxette - 

..  (E) 

23,877 

08 

08 

tPort  Jervis  Union-Gaxette 

(E) 

3,343 

.035 

.03 

♦Poughkeepsie  Star  b 
Enterprise . 

..(E) 

14,951 

06 

06 

♦Rochester  Times-Union 

(MbE)  1 

♦Rochester  Democrat  (k 
Chronicle . 

1 

(MdsE)  1 

»  162,548 

40 

40 

♦Troy  Record . . 

(MdsE) 

24,457 

07 

07 

-tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
*A.B.C.  Publithrr'i  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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HENRY  A.  HENDERSON, 
A.P.  VETERAN,  DIES 

Commodity  Market  Editor  In  New 
York  Credited  With  Buildinf 
Up  Wire  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Quotations 

Henry  A.  Henderson,  60,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  commodity  markets 
editor  of  the  AsscKiated  Press,  died 
March  2  at  his  home  in  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  L.  I.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  service  of 
the  Associated  Press  nearly  45  years 
s^o.  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  marketing  of  com¬ 
modities.  He  was  widely  known  among 
newspapermen  as  an  authority  in  the 
field,  and  the  quotations  collected  and 
distributed  under  his  supervision  for 
many  years  have  l)een  relied  upon  by 
producers,  shippers  and  commission  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  tlw  basis 
for  trading  in  their  products. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  responsible  for  the  building  up  of 
the  system  for  swift  nation-wide  news¬ 
paper  distribution  of  these  quotations, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  system  of  world  <lis- 
tribution  by  cable  and  wireless,  through 
news  agencies  allied  with  the  .\ss<K:iated 
Press. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
home  Friday  evening.  Burial  was  in 
Greenfield  Cemetery,  Hempstead,  at  11 
a.m.  on  Saturday. 

ANDREW  H.  FOPPE 


Political  and  City  Hall  Reporter  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Die* 

.\ndrew  H.  Foppe,  55.  political  and 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  former  city  editor  of  that 
pai)er.  died  at  Bethesda  Hospital,  Feb. 
28,  after  a  long  illness. 

Before  the  city  manager  form  of 
government  was  instituted  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  Mr.  Foppe  served  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  He  was  widely  known  in 
Catholic  circles.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  fourth  de¬ 
gree  :  Bellarmine  Society  and  of  Stage 
and  Screen  Scribes  of  America. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Foppe;  two  sons,  Lawrence 
G.  and  Glennon  Foppe,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  Cecilia  and  Josie  Foppe,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Schiff  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dolf. 


©bituarp 

Arthur  S.  Morton,  70.  one  of  the 
.oldest  newspapermen  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  died  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Feb.  24,  following  an  illness  of  only 
a  few  days.  Mr.  Morton,  as  a  boy 
of  15  went  to  Staunton  from  Fitt- 
castle,  Va.,  and  after  his  education 
was  completed,  entered  the  newspaper 
field,  with  the  old  Staunton  Spectato'-. 
now  out  of  existence.  Later  he  affiliated 
himself  with  the  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Leader 
Papers,  as  circulation  manager,  and 
held  this  position  for  about  25  years. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Martin,  45,  wife  of  the 
president,  Martin  Publishing  Company, 
publisher.  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Hub 
Breeze,  died  Feb.  24. 

Frederick  Harold  Byers,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Co-operative  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  did 
from  a  heart  attack  at  Guthrie,  Feb.  24. 

CoL.  Garland  E.  Webb,  78,  publisher, 
fVinston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Southern 

Tobacco  Journal  and  former  mayor  of 
the  city,  died  suddenly  at  the  home  of 
a  son  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Feb.  25. 

Francis  K.  Sweetser,  city  editor, 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  from  1922 
to  1927,  and  afterwards  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  died  Feb. 
29  at  his  home  in  Stoneham,  Mass. 
He  was  graduated  from  Tufts  College 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  and  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Col.  Thomas  Lytle  Walker,  66, 
United  States  Collector  of  Customs  for 
Kentucky  and  former  city  editor, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  died  in  Louis* 


ville  recently  from  infection  which  set 
in  after  he  cut  his  finger.  Colonel 
Walker,  a  leader  in  Kentucky  Re¬ 
publican  politics,  was  for  many  years 
a  political  writer  on  the  Leader. 

A.  B.  Howe,  74,  brother  of  E.  W. 
Howe,  publisher,  Atchison  (Ka.)  Globe, 
died  Feb.  26  at  his  residence  in  that 
city. 

Joseph  Vince.nt  Goheen,  32,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  staff 
since  1928,  died  in  New  York  Feb.  3. 
three  days  after  being  stricken  with 
pleurisy.  He  was  born  in  Martinsburg. 
W.  Va.,  and  went  to  the  News  from 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
of  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia. 

James  Leslie  Wallace,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (C^l.)  Press-Telegram 
for  six  years,  died  Feb.  21  after  a  long 
illness.  He  went  to  California  from 
Denver,  where  he  was  art  director  of 
the  Dent’cr  Post.  His  war-time  car¬ 
toon.  “Harvest  Moon  in  Europe,”  was 
commended  by  the  late  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  as  one  of  the  two  great  caricature 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  .Allies. 

Benjamin  ATorton,  mailer  for  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  for  the  past  13 
years,  died  at  his  home.  Feb.  23.  He 
was  an  ex-president  of  the  Toronto 
Mailers  Union. 

Henry  Waterman,  58,  newspaper¬ 
man,  widely  known  on  Cape  Cod,  died 
suddenly  Feb.  28  at  his  home  in  Hyan- 
nis.  He  had  been  Cape  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Cape  Cod 
syndicate  since  1913.  He  was  born  in 
New  Bedford  and  was  at  one  time 
with  the  Boston  Journal,  later  going  to 
the  Globe. 

Solomon  Berman,  49,  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State 

Gazette  for  the  past  six  years,  died 
Feb.  20.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  months. 

Jean  B.  Sabate,  well-known  news¬ 
paperman  in  Worcester  Boston  and 
Rhode  Island,  died  Feb.  25  at  his  home 
in  North  Providence.  He  was  born 
in  France  and  for  several  years  was 
employed  on  Worcester  papers,  later 
going  to  Providence  where  he  had 
worked  on  all  local  papers. 

Frej)  H.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Printing  company,  Guthrie, 
Okla.,  died  Feb.  24,  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  a  pioneer  Oklahoman 
and  had  been  with  the  Co-operative 
company  30  years. 

Lucille  A.  Brown,  6,  daughter  of 
Harvey  A.  Brown,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  police  reporter,  died  in  St. 
Mary’s  hospital  last  week  from  in¬ 
juries  after  being  struck  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  while  returning  from  school. 

Mrs.  Robert  Sage,  wife  of  Robert 
Sage  of  the  business  department. 
Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal, 
died.  Feb.  18. 

Hobart  B.  Pillsbury,  44,  prominent 
New  Hampshire  newspaperman  and 
former  New  Hampshire  Secretary  of 
State,  died  Feb.  28  at  his  home  in 
Manchester  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  then 

Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
without  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

CCTINtJUBLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM.  ELPOD  RULES. 


joined  the  Manchester  Union  editoiial 
staff,  remaining  there  until  elected  a 
state  official.  He  was  an  authority  on 
New  Hampshire  and  had  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  Graber,  37,  photo-engraver, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Photo-Engravers’  Local  7  died 
in  Jefferson  hospital,  Philadelphia,  last 
week,  following  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Mayer,  wife  of 
Gustav  Mayer,  publisher,  Philadelphia 
Gazette-Democrat  and  Tageblatt  died 
in  her  West  Overbrcxik  home  recently, 
following  a  long  illness  of  heart  disease. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery,  Philadelphia.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband,  a  son  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  marriage  and  three  sisters. 

Mrs.  Richard  Prescott,  former 
feature  writer  of  the  New  York  World 
and  more  recently  author  of  magazitie 
articles  died  in  St.  Luke’s  hospital.  New 
York,  Feb.  28.  After  leaving  the  New 
York  World  she  established  a  news 
syndicate. 


VIACHESLAV  POLONSKY 

Viacheslav  Polonsky,  leading  Soviet 
literary  critic  and  publisher  of  the  New 
World,  a  literary  journal  died  Feb.  25 
at  Magnitogorsk  of  typhus  contracted 
on  a  train  while  on  his  w'ay  to  stud\' 
the  Soviet  power  development  at  Mag¬ 
nitogorsk.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
classics  of  the  leading  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  revolutionary  literature. 
For  a  time  he  was  director  of  the  foi- 
mer  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Moscow. 


GIVEN  LIFE  SENTENCE 

Following  a  jury  verdict  imposing  a 
life  sentence  upon  Don  Pearce  for  the 
murder  of  James  E.  Chappie,  cashier  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  his 
brother,  Charles  Pearce,  veteran  Gazette 
linotype  operator,  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  Feb.  24  and  received  a  life 
sentence. 


FRANK  A.  MUSGROVE 


T 
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Hanover  Editor,  Former  SpeiE)..* 
N.  H.  Honse,  Die*  at  52  * 


■Jot 


Frank  A.  Musgrove,  former  c. 
and  publisher  of  the  Hanoi’er  (X : 
Gazette  and  former  speaker  of  tht '  ^ 
Hampshire  house  of  represent 
died  Feb.  27  in  Hanover,  of  ■  f! 
disease,  after  several  days’  illness, 
was  52  years  old.  T?1 

Mr.  Musgrove  was  born  in  Br  J/  1 
N.  H.,  July  18,  1879.  Since  his 
nation  from  Dartmouth  College  in  >  flr/iir 
he  had  been  editor  and  publisher  of' .  Vni 
Hanover  Gazette  and  owner  oi  ■ 
Dartmouth  Press.  He  had  serraj 
the  state  senate  and  lower  house  i 
also  had  been  state  auditor.  In ; 
President  Taft  apjwinted  him 
visor  of  the  census  in  New  IlainpH 
h'or  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
chairman  of  the  Hanover 
Education. 


Ui^ic 


CONDUCTING  “SWAP”  CONT^  [ 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  0bs~- 
second  annual  swap  contest 
Feb.  28  to  continue  through  Man+T 
The  Observer  opens  its  classified  4 
tion  to  persons  wishing  to  place; 
to  swap  discarded  goods  for 
stored  away  by  others  at  the 
rates.  Two  courtesy  passes  to  a  Cj 
lotte  theatre  are  given  every  pe 
placing  a  Swap  Ad  in  the  coiunn| 
$3  prize  each  week  for  the  clevere#;' 
vertisement  and  a  grand  prize  oi  ij 
for  the  sweepstakes  winning 
tisement. 


WEEKLIES  BANKRUPT 

Listing  liabilities  of  $19,732  and>» 
of  $16,^3  the  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Cw 
Press,  weekly,  entered  bankruptcy 
cently.  Charles  A.  P.  Kimball,  pr 
dent  of  the  publishing  company,  fiW^ 
petition.  M.  Bruce  Potter,  publ 
the  East  Rochester  (N.Y.)  //r  1 
filed  a  bankruptcy  petition  in  the  U"' 
States  District  Court  at  Buffalo,  botfj 
an  individual  and  as  publisher.  He,: 
liabilities  of  $14,741  and  no  stated 


The  sale  of  the 


Pasadena  Evening  Post  ww 
to  the  Pasadena  Star-  Z 


News  and  The  Long  Beach 
Sun  to  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  was  con¬ 
cluded  by . 
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>VE  Fidelity  to  the  masses  is  basic 

REQUISITE  OF  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS 

rTv^sournalistn  First  of  All  a  Profession  and  Secondly  a  Business, 
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M.  A.  TANCOCK  PROMOTED 


Edward  Price  Bell  Tells  U.  of  Chicago  Group — 
Marks  50th  Year  on  Dailies 


IDELITY  to  the  free  man  is  the 
first  fundanieiital  of  journalism, 


hh*yward  Price  Bell,  retired  dean  of 
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'(hicago  Daily 
Sni'S  fori'ien  cor¬ 
respondents,  told 

audience  at 
....  University  of 
iQicaiio  March  1 
the  Vaughn 
Moody  Founda¬ 
tion  iKture.  'I'lie 
occasion  marked 
Mr.  Bell’s  SOtli 
anniversary  as 
a  newspaperman. 

He  began  his 
areer  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Tcnc 
Haute  Gazette.  ■  .  t- 

Asserting  that  journalism  is  first  of 
all  a  profession  and  secondly  a  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Bell,  who  for  many  years 
»-as  London  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
News,  cited  such  men  as  the  late  Vic¬ 
tor  Fremont  Lawson,  Lord  Northclifte 
of  England,  Charles  Prestwich  Scott, 
late  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
and  James  Louis  Garvin,  editor  of  the 
London  Obsen'cr,  as  outstanding  leaders 
who  have  reduced  journalistic  dreams 
to  realities. 

Mr.  Bell  said  in  part : 


Edwaud  P.  Bsia. 


)  Corm  “And  why  is  the  newsjiaper  inexor- 


Pably  obligated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people?  Because,  however  humble  they 
may  be,  however  seemingly  negligible 
as  separate  items,  they  are  in  the  mass, 
as  already  indicated,  the  without-which- 


theUrWnntof  the  newspaper’s  life. 
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“It  is  by  the  labor  and  wealth  of 
I  mankind  that  newspapers  survive  or 
perish.  The  publishing  business  is  nut 
the  business  of  newspapermen  exclu¬ 
sively.  It  is  the  public’s  business,  too.” 

Welding  together  the  idealism  of 
juumalism  and  materialism  of  business, 
Mr.  Bell  proceeded  to  point  out  their 
close  and  interdependent  relationshij). 
He  continued : 

“You  buy  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical 
at  a  newsstand  or  in  the  street  or 
through  the  channel  of  subscription,  and 
you  immediately  become  one  of  that 
large  or  small  body  of  buyers  which 
enables  that  newspaper  or  periodical  to 
earn  an  income  and  so  have  the  power 
to  disseminate  its  news  and  views  and 
advertising  matter. 

“It  is  not  what  you  pay  for  the  paper 
which  alone  gives  you  your  moral  status 
in  the  case.  That  is  the  least  of  your 
contribution.  Publishers  do  not  make 
their  money  and  operate  their  establish¬ 
ments  through  sales  of  their  publica¬ 
tions.  Their  revenue  derives  principally, 
imd  in  some  instances  wholly,  from 
space-sales  to  advertisers. 

“Why  do  the  advertisers  want  that 
space? 

“They  want  that  space  not  because 
of  the  trchnical  talents  of  the  publisher 
w  the  literary  gifts  of  the  editor  but 
wenuse  you  and  a  lot  of  other  people 
w  buying  the  paper  or  magazine  and 
mn^s  assembling  yourselves  as  listeners 
™der  the  high  pulpit  of  the  manufac- 
and  merchandising  community 


side,  and  no  comprehending  critic  will 
disparage  that  side.  Economic  inde¬ 
pendence  is  to  a  newspaper  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  captaincy  of  its  soul. 

“Yet  journalism  is  first  of  all,  for¬ 
ever  dominantly,  a  profession.  The 
newspaper  must  make  money.  The  high- 
ranking  metropolitan  newspaper  must 
make  colossal  amounts  of  money,  for 
the  cost  of  its  multifarious  services  is 
Iirodigious.  But,  if  it  be  a  really  great 
journal,  if  it  embody  the  finest  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ideals,  it  must  make  that  money 
by  the  uncompromising,  the  magnificent 
pursuit  of  journalism  as  a  profession. 

“The  newspaper  business  man  has  to 
do  with  machinery,  bookkeeping,  pay¬ 
rolls,  newsprint,  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  pictured  and  typed. 
The  professional  journalist  has  to  do 
with  emotion,  morality,  judgment,  truth, 
beauty,  all  the  mysteries  and  potencies 
of  psychology.” 

He  summed  up  his  comparison  of  the 
business  man  and  the  journalist  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Fundamentally,  the  newspaper 
business  man  is  a  manufacturer  and 
merchant,  the  professional  journalist  a 
poet.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bell  referred  to 
the  basic  principles  of  journalism  as 
follows : 

“Loyal  to  free  men  and  to  represen¬ 
tative  government,  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  that  is  to  say,  professional,  before 
it  is  economic,  journalism  of  the  supreme 
sort  must  be  incorruptible;  it  must  be 
truthful ;  it  must  be  impartial ;  it  must 
be  original;  it  must  have  knowledge; 
it  must  have  enterprise;  it  must  be  far 
reaching  in  its  interests  and  sympjathies ; 
it  must  be  condensed  and  literarily  dis¬ 
tinguished." 

Mr.  Bell  is  in  Chicago  for  a  short 
visit.  He  will  later  return  to  his  winter 
home.  “Merrvwood."  at  Gulfport,  Miss., 
where  he  will  do  historical  writing. 


M.  A.  Tan’cock 


Local  Manager  Now  Advertising 
Director  of  Omaha  World-Herald 

Montague  A.  .Tancock  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  He  was  its 
local  advertising 
manager,  and  is 
succeeded  by 
J.  Walter  Sherry. 

Mr.  Tancock 
first  joined  the 
VVorld-Herald  as 
a  reporter  Jan.  20, 
1920.  He  shortly 
after  became 
manager  of  the 
publicity  bureau 
of  the  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  held 
that  position  until 
1927  when  he 
returned  to  the  World-Herald  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  and  was  later  promoted 
to  local  display  manager. 

Mr.  Tancock  served  in  the  World 
War  from  1915  on  as  a  member  of  the 
British  unit  in  the  Balkans.  He  became 
an  honorary  captain  of  the  Serbian 
army  and  was  awarded  the  decoration 
of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Sava.  He  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  in  Bulgaria. 

On  his  release  he  was  commissioned 
as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
and  earned  the  title  of  “ace”  by  shoot¬ 
ing  down  five  planes.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  and  prepared  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  He  is  38  years  old. 

J.  Walter  Sherry,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Tancock  as  local  display  manager,  has 
been  in  charge  of  automobile  and  radio 
advertising  on  the  World-Herald. 


WILEY  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 

Urges  Specialization  as  Road  to 
Success  in  News  Field 

Acquire  a  general  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  and  then  “become  masters  in 
some  special  field  of  knowledge,”  Louis 
Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  counselled  students  of  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  March  1. 

“Have  a  definite  ambition  to  make 
yourself  an  authority  in  foreign  affairs, 
politics,  city  affairs,  science,  the  arts, 
finance  or  business,”  he  added.  “News¬ 
papers  always  will  require  a  number  of 
general  reporters,  but  the  best  rewards 
will  naturally  go  to  those  who  are 
recognized  as  knowing  more  about  some 
one  subject  than  any  of  their  fellows.” 

In  the  future,  Mr,  Wiley  said,  news¬ 
papers  are  likely  “to  pay  even  more 
attention  to  the  expertness  of  writers 
in  their  chosen  fields  of  news.” 


tisers  are  after.  It  is  your  money  which 
Nls  their  money  into  the  coffers  of 
the  publisher.  It  is  the  prospect  of 
>our  trade  which  gives  to  the  publisher 
"ts  prosperity  or  takes  that  prosperity 
away. 

Beyond  question,  as  I  reason,  your 
™hgation  to  yourself  and  to  your  neigh- 


intir,  journalism,  that  ubiquitous  Call-Bulletin,  was  initiated  into  honor- 

denwv"'*'"*  •  ^  critically  related  to  ary  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
vniirn*^*^’  professional  journalistic  fraternity,  at  a 

luncheon  at  the  San  Francisco  Press 
»nich  you  think  it  ought  to  move.”  Club,  Feb.  27.  Mr.  Older  was  elected 
•  directly  to  the  professional-  to  membership  at  the  national  conven- 

Ed.i}'’**?  ,  •’elation  of  journalism,  Mr.  tion  in  Minneapolis.  K.  G.  Kramer 

Qf  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Journalism  has,  indeed,  its  business  Street  Journal  presiding. 


WIEL  SUCCEEDS  VANDENBERG 

Senator  Resigns  From  Federated 
Publications  Voting  Trust 

(Hjl  Irlriiroith  to  Kdttoii  &  I'i'bl  shki:) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  2 — 
U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  has  resigned  from  the  voting 
trust  holding  the  common  stock,  for 
voting  purposes,  of  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  includes,  besides  the 
Herald,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  Lansing  State  Journal,  and  the 
Newspaper  Engraving  Company  of 
Grand  Rapids,  it  was  announced  here 
today.  Mr.  Vandenberg,  who  resigned 
as  publisher  of  the  Herald  last  year, 
relinquished  his  post  with  the  Federated 
group  because  of  pressure  of  public 
duties. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  editor.  Port  Huron 
Times-Herald,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Vandenberg.  The  other  voting 
trustees  are  Russell  J.  Boyle,  publisher 
of  the  Herald,  and  Albert  L.  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer  and  News. 
Mr.  Miller  is  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
is  not  connected  with  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications. 


GEORGIA  A.P.  MEETS 

Plans  for  covering  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion  in  Georgia  were  perfected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Atlanta,  Feb. 


I,  .  ■=.  ,  ,  28.  J.  P.  Miller,  managing  editor, 

■re  which  the  ^dvfr-  Savannah  Morning  News,  presided  in 

absence  of  the  state  president,  H.  V. 
Jenkins,  publisher.  Savannah  Morning 
Netvs  and  Evening  Press.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  gave  a  luncheon  held  for  the 
group  at  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club. 


FRATERNITY  HONORS  OLDER 

Fremont  Older,  editor,  San  Francisco 


NEWSPAPER  CLUB  FORMED 

About  30  newspapermen  of  Queens 
County,  New  York,  formed  the  Queens 
Newspapermen’s  Club  in  a  meeting  at 
the  offices  of  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  this  week.  Frank  Bausch, 
city  editor  of  the  Press  was  elected 
temporary  chairman,  and  Frank  Lee 
Donoghue,  assistant  to  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  George  U.  Harvey,  temporary 
secretary.  Mr.  Bausch  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  set  of  by-laws. 
Headed  by  Mr.  Bausch,  members  are 
Gus  Gill,  Long  Island  City  Daily  Star; 
Guy  Nordman,  Flushing  North  Shore 
Journal;  Royal  R.  R.  Riley,  Jamaica 
Queens  Evening  News;  Harry  Kemble, 
Newsdom;  Louis  Reichold,  Ridgewood 
Times- Advocate ;  and  Ellsworth  Gel- 
wicks,  newspaper  representative. 


HOST  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  and 
Chronicle  entertained  its  northwestern 
Iowa  correspondents  at  a  luncheon  re¬ 
cently,  followed  by  a  business  meeting 
and  theater  party. 


BYRNES  WILL  CHANGE 
SYNDICATES  MAY  1 


“Reg’lar  Fellers”  Cartoonist  Leaving 
Herald  Tribune  to  Join  Famous 
Features — Started  Draw¬ 
ing  at  24 


Gene  Byrnes,  who  draws  the  daily 
and  Sunday  comic  strip  and  page 
“Reg’lar  Fellers,”  has  signed  a  five- 


Gene  Byrnes 


year  contract  with  Famous  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  according  to  W.  L. 
Warden,  general  manager  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  The  new  contract  will  take 
effect  May  1  when  Byrnes’  contract 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  expires.  He  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  for  more 
than  five  years. 

Byrnes  has  been  doing  “Reg’lar 
Fellers”  for  12  years.  It  grew  out  of 
his  strip,  “It’s  a  Great  Life  If  You 
Don’t  W’eaken,”  a  phrase  he  created  and 
popularized.  He  is  unique  among  car¬ 
toonists  in  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
draw  until  he  was  24  years  old,  when 
he  began  to  sketch  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment.  His  first  professional  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and  later 
in  the  Nett'  York  World.  He  did  his 
first  syndicate  work  for  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  drawing  a  daily  strip  for  $12 
a  week. 

He  first  started  doing  “Reg’lar 
Fellers”  on  the  old  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Wardell  said  his  syndicate  planned 
to  put  a  large  promotion  plan  behind 
the  strip. 


ILLINOIS  PRESS  MEETS 

Col.  Knox  Addrecs  Editor*  at  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
were  called  upon  to  help  bring  about 
the  return  of  prosperity  by  restoring 
public  confidence  through  their  editorial 
columns  during  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Feb.  26-27. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  Chicago 
Daily  Nexvs,  spfike  at  the  Friday  even¬ 
ing  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  and 
J.  E.  McClure,  Carlimnlle  (Ill.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  gave  the  opening  address. 

Mechanical  costs  and  advertising  and 
subscription  rates  were  discussed  by  the 
Illinois  publishers.  Speakers  included : 
Vernon  W.  Nickless,  Z-aGro«(/e  Citizen; 
S.  P.  Preston,  Gillespie  News;  W.  J. 
Barnes,  Chicago  manager,  Whiting 
Paper  Company;  Dr.  Allen  D.  Albert, 
assistant  to  president.  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  Chicago;  King  Williams,  Chicago 
Heights-Star;  C.  S.  Conger,  Car  mi 
Democrat-Tribune.  Gerry  D.  Scott. 
Wyoming  Post-Herald,  president  of  the 
association,  presided. 

ABEL  HENRY 

Abel  Henry,  66,  editor  in  chief  of 
Le  Petit  Journal,  Paris,  and  president 
of  the  Association  of  Parliamentary 
Journalists,  died  March  2.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  a  cold  contracted  re¬ 
cently  while  reporting  the  efforts  of 
Paul  Painleve  to  form  a  cabinet.  M. 
Henry  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 
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_ Circulation  _ 

HOGG  TO  AMEND  BILL 
BANNING  CONTESTS 

Measure  Is  Not  Aimed  at  News¬ 
papers  Indiana  Congressman 
Says — Sereral  Groups 
Enter  Protests 

By  Gex)rge  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent , 

Kditor  &  Publisher 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  29 — Rep¬ 
resentative  David  Hogg,  of  Indiana, 
has  decided  to  offer  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  an  amendment  to 
his  bill  seeking  to  bar  from  the  mails 
all  publications  carrying  advertisements 
of  contests  of  any  kind,  which  he  thinks 
will  remove  the  objections  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  made  by  the  newspaper  industry. 

"I  admit  now,”  he  said,  “that  my 
measure  as  originally  drawn  up  was  too 
broad  in  its  scope.  It  was  never  my 
intention  to  ban  the  ordinary  contests 
conducted  by  newspapers  as  circulation 
builders.  I  was  merely  attempting  to 
outlaw  the  practice  of  mulcting  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  out  of  some  of  the 
more  gullible  through  the  advertisement 
of  contests  that  are  anything  but  on  the 
level.” 

He  said  these  advertisements  are  run 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cheaper  publi¬ 
cations  and  draw  persons  on  by  offering 
them  a  prize  for  the  solution  of  a 
puzzle  of  some  sort.  After  the  initial 
move,  he  said,  various  plans  are  used  to 
extract  money  from  the  victim. 

The  Congressman  said  he  was  unable 
to  quote  the  wording  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  since  he  had  not  yet  completed  it. 
but  he  did  express  the  belief  that  it 
would  remove  the  objections  to  the  bill 
advanced  by  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  at  a  hearing  on  it  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Post  Office  committee 
last  Friday.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  contests  conducted  by  reputable 
newspapers  were  not  thought  of  in 
framing  the  legislation. 

Whether  or  not  the  publishing  inter¬ 
ests  who  objected  to  the  Hogg  bill  will 
agree  that  the  amendment  will  do  all 
the  Congressman  claims  for  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  especially  since  they  con¬ 
tended  that  the  evils  complained  of 
could  be  reached  under  the  existing 
statutes.  They  argue  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  sufficient  power 
now  to  handle  the  situation  without  the 
necessity  of  additional  legislation. 

Elisha  Hanson,  Washington  attorney 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  William  L.  Daley,  of 
the  American  Publishers’  Conference, 
and  Theodore  Arter,  of  Publishers^ 
Service,  filed  protests  against  the  bill 
with  the  post  office  committee.  Among 
the  arguments  advanced  by  this  group 
was  that  the  publishers  have  always 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
Federal  agencies  in  the  suppression  of 
fake  advertising  schemes.  Excerpts 
from  recent  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  showing  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  publishers  had  aided 
the  government  in  clearing  up  deceptive 
advertising,  were  present^  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

No  objection  was  made  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill,  the  attack  being  made 
on  its  broad  language,  which  it  was 
charged  would  eliminate  contests  for 
circulation  as  now  conducted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  Hogg  bill  as  originally  drawn 
provided  a  penalty  of  $1,000  and  two 
years  in  prison,  or  both,  for  violation. 
According  to  the  American  Publishers’ 
Conference,  the  bill  was  sponsored  by 
George  F.  Peabody,  editor  of  The  Spe¬ 
cialty  Salesman,  a  trade  paper  published 
in  Indiana,  and  was  aimed  at:  "the 
use  of  puzzle  contests,  naming  contests, 
prize  offers,  or  any  other  form  of  com¬ 
petition  for  a  prize  wherein  such  offers 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
names  and  addresses  of  people  to  the 
end  that  these  may  then  be  inducted 
to  compete  in  another  contest  which  in¬ 
volves  either  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
goods  as  a  requisite  of  winning.” 


FEW  DAILIES  GIVE  PREMIUMS 

455  Out  of  528  California  Papers 
Do  Not  Adhere  to  Practice 

Out  of  528  papers  which  recently 
answered  a  questionnaire  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  455  said  they  did  not  give  pre¬ 
miums  to  new  subscribers,  and  411 
said  they  did  not  give  premiums  for 
renewal  subscriptions. 

The  73  who  said  they  did  use  pre¬ 
miums  for  new  subscriptions,  said  the 
average  cost  of  the  premiums  to  the 
newspaper  was  61  cents  for  an  average 
eight  months’  subscription  contract. 
The  117  who  said  they  gave  premiums 
for  renewals  said  this  was  in  the  form 
of  free  insurance. 

Since  the  survey  was  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  to  discontinue  premiums  as  of 
March  1. 

A.  L.  Parker,  circulation  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  made  the  survey. 

Held  ‘‘Twenty-Niners”  Party 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  entertained 
93  persons  at  the  daily’s  second  “Twenty- 
Niners”  birthday  party  held  Feb.  29. 
The  Twenty-Niners,  with  Journal  staff 
members  and  their  guides,  were  taken 
to  two  theatres,  made  an  automobile 
tour  of  the  city  and  were  guests  of  the 
paper  at  a  birthday  dinner.  William  G. 
Pickrel,  lieutenant  governor  of  Ohio, 
addressed  the  group. 

Contest  Winners  Rewarded 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
and  Republican  last  week  concluded  a 
month’s  circulation  contest  for  employes 
and  announced  the  following  winners : 
first,  George  Nolan,  business  office ; 
second,  Daniel  Barrett,  classified  adver¬ 
tising;  third,  Louis  Gancher,  classified 
advertising,  and  fourth.  Steve  McGrail. 
press  room. 

Business  Offices  Shifted 

The  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Inquirer  have  shifted  offices 
to  combine  all  in  the  Public  Ledger 
building  instead  of  being  in  the  Ledger 
and  Inquirer  buildings  as  formerly. 

Rewarded  Leap  Year  Babies 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
awarded  $5  to  each  “Leap  Year”  baby 
born  in  the  city  on  Feb.  29.  The  money 
was  placed  in  any  bank  designated  by 
the  parents,  who  were  named  trustees. 

Holding  Fashion  Review 

A  cooking  show  and  spring  fashion 
review  was  held  in  Columbus  this  week 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell  was  the 
lecturer. 


Conducting  Limerick  Contest 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  is 
conducting  a  limerick  contest  and  award¬ 
ing  three  cash  prizes  daily  for  the  best 
last  lines. 


Plans  Anniversary  Number 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Eagle 
will  publish  a  fifth  anniversary  number, 
Mar^  13.  M.  L.  Simon  is  publisher. 


CIRCULATION  GROUP 
COMPLETES  PROGRAM 


Hixon,  Harn,  Chandler  Will 
Guest  Speakers  at  Central 
States  Meeting  In 
Chicago 


Be 


Rural  and  city  circulation  problems 
and  projects  of  middle-western  news¬ 
papers  will  be  discussed  in  detail  by 
members  of  the  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  15-16. 

Outside  speakers  will  include  W.  C. 
Hixon,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  president  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association ;  O.  C. 
Ham,  managing  director.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  R.  S.  Chandler, 
chief  A.B.C.  auditor.  Election  of  officers 
will  be  held  at  the  closing  session  on 
Wednesday.  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  president,  will 
preside. 

J.  F.  Payne,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
vice-president  and  chairman  program 
committee,  has  prepared  the  following 
program : 

Tuesday  Morning,  March  15 — “Box 
Delivery  of  R.F.D.  Subscribers,”  Ray 
South,  Indianapolis  News;  “Holding 
Mail  Subscriptions,”  W.  C.  Mercier, 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette; 
“Subscription  Payment  Requirements 
for  R.F.D.  Subscribers,”  E.  C.  Hewes, 
Damille  (Ill.)  Comtner dal- News; 
“Permanent  Value,  if  any,  of  Continued 
Cut  Rates  and  Premiums,”  Charles 
Payne,  Indianapolis  Star;  “What  Fea¬ 
tures  Sell  R.F.D.  Subscribers?”  R.  W. 
Haynes,  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium;  “Do  Present  Economic 
Conditions  Warrant  Keeping  Solicitors 
on  R.F.D.  Routes?”  R.  W.  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich)  Daily  Jourtial;  “What 
Effect  Has  the  Radio  Had  on  R.F.D. 
Subscriptions?”  Frank  K.  White,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Star  6"  Register-Republic; 
“Accepting  Farm  Produce  in  Payment 
of  Subscriptions,”  J.  L.  Doolittle,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Hcrald;  “Best 
Way  of  Deducting  From  A.B.C.  Rec¬ 
ords  for  Subscriptions  Three  Months  or 
More  in  Arrears,”  to  be  discussed  by 
members  present. 

Tuesday  Afternoon — “City  Carrier 
Promotion,”  C.  E.  Bevinger,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times;  “Rates  to  City  Carriers 
and  Dealers,”  James  F.  Jae,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register-Tribune ;  “Advantages  of 
Life  Insurance  Where  Carriers  Collect 
Weekly,”  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  “Changing  from  Corner  Delivery 
to  Substation  Plan,”  J.  M.  Schmid, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  “Should  Carriers 
Pay  in  Advance  for  Papers?”  C.  A. 
Ferris,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen- 


tinel;  “Best  Method  of  Emplov 
Carriers,”  John  M.  Canny,  OHuk. 
(la.)  Courier;  “Why  Should  Carr* 
Get  Prizes  for  Increases  Without  Be 
Penalized  for  Stops?”  C.  K.  jeffer 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune;  “D* 
It  Pay  to  Check  Stops  and  Starts 
John  McIntosh,  Indianapolis  Si 
“Training  Carriers  in  Salc.MiiansE 
J.  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Btrl 
Review;  Carrier  Salesmanship  Cor,;* 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  Flint  (Mick 
Journal,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-  Gk-. 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review. 

Wednesday,  March  16 — “Is  it 
to  Have  Same  Outside  Cirmiatj 
Force  for  Morning,  Evening  and  Sr 
day  Editions?”  Howard  W.  StodgC 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Tii^ 
“How  Can  We  Solve  Problems  Wkr 
Arise  from  a  Constantly  Rcdfc 
Means  of  Public  Transpurtatb 
M.  C.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Jount 
“Is  It  Advisable  to  Spend  Money  i» 
New  Business  Beyond  Trading  Arta? 
G.  E.  Eckerstrom,  St.  Paul  Disps-] 
and  Pioneer  Press;  “My  B'xpcrr 
with  Premiums,”  Neil  Snyder,  Sm 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  “Does  the  S« 
ond  Evening  Paper  Duplicate  the  Fi:, 
in  the  Same  Proportion  in  Every 
tion  of  the  City?”  J.  C.  Montgomen 
Detroit  News;  “Returns — Advantaje 
and  Disadvantages,”  Franklin  Rook 
Minneapolis  Journal;  “Dollar  Day' 
Mike  Moyer,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Hnii- 
Argus. 
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Reproduced  License  Platei 

To  assist  police  officers  in  Wisconsi: 
and  Upper  Michigan,  the  Miltmiit 
Journal  publishes  in  its  coloroto  sectioc 
each  year  automobile  license  plates,  a! 
in  natural  color,  from  every  state  in  th 
union.  This  year’s  picture  was  publiste 
Feb.  28. 


Plans  Duck  Pin  Tournamest 

The  Boston  Herald  will  hold  its  tliiri 
annual  New  England  championship  dud 
pin  bowling  tournament  for  men  ad 
women  at  the  Huntington  Club,  Marc 
15  to  19,  with  20  prizes  in  each  offti 
two  divisions. 


I-  will 
to  ( 


30  Boys  Win  Trip 

Thirty  San  Francisco  Chronicle  car 
rier  boys,  winners  of  a  circulation  con¬ 
test,  were  guests  of  the  Chronicle « 
a  three-day  outing  over  Washingt®! 
birthday  in  the  old  mining  country  ic 
the  High  Sierras. 


Held  Leap  Year  Party 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  co-oper 
ation  with  the  Keith’s  theater  Feb  2 
gave  a  “Leap  Year  Babies”  party.  AI 
persons  born  Feb.  29  were  enteitunec 
free  at  the  picture  house. 


TO 


NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS 


Do 


YOU  need  an  advertisins 
representative?  For  twenty  years  my  orsaniza- 
tion  has  been  on  friendly  terms  with  advertiser 
and  advertising  agencies  throughout  the  country 
We  now  have  every  facility  to  take  on  tlit 
representation  of  additional  newspapers.  ; 
would  be  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over  witti 
publishers  who  are  in  need  of  adequate 
representation. 


John  H.  Livingston,  Jr. 

425  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
Tel.  CAIedonia  5-2151 


'Concessionaire  Fifth  Avenue  Buses 
Concessionaire  Terminal  Taxicabs” 
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J.  Williams  Macy, 

Wrigley  Building,  Chiea^il®'  ’ 
Telephone  Superior  2833 
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anti-hoarding  mats 

SENT  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Knox  Say*  Prena  Bearing  Burden 
of  Drive  But  Expect*  It 
Will  Be  Firct  to 
Benefit 

Pointing  out  that  while  the  burden  of 
txpense  is  falling  most  heavily  on  the 
newspaper  publishers  in  connection 
with  the  Citizen’s  Reconstruction  Or¬ 
ganization  drive  to  get  idle  money  back 
into  circulation,  it  is  his  belief  that 
newspapers  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
btnent  directly,  Col.  Frank  Knox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
chairman  of  the  campaign,  this  week 
sent  letters  to  400  newspapers  asking 
them  to  publish  a  final  series  of  four 
advertisements  “at  their  convenience, 
but  before  March  IS.” 

Col.  Knox’s  letter  states  in  part : 

“A  new  series  of  four  advertisements 
is  being  sent  to  you.  These  are  in  mat 
form  designed  to  inform  every  citizen 
exactly  how  he  can  do  his  share  and 
to  drive  home  to  him  his  many  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  himself  and  his  cotn- 
munity  by  doing  so.  The  drive  will 
reach  its  height  between  March  7  and 
I  15,  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  run 
these  ads  on  any  four  days  which  best 
suit  your  convenience  after  receipt,  but 
before  March  15. 

“I  realize  that  the  burden  of  expense 
is  falling  most  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  newspaper  publishers.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  my  firm  belief  that  the  newspapers 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  directly 
:  from  an  increase  in  business  activities. 

Therefore,  may  I  ask  again  that  you 
:  co^jperate  with  me  in  this  important 
task  by  running  this  next  and  last  series 
of  advertisements.” 

The  last  series  of  advertisements  in¬ 
dudes  two  sets.  In  cities  where  there 
are  more  than  one  newspaper,  the  series 
will  be  divided  into  two  sets  in  order 
to  diversify  the  appeal. 

In  addition  to  the  400  daily  papers 
on  the  list  for  the  series,  the  committee 
is  sending  one  advertisement  to  2,250 
weekly  papers,  asking  that  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  week  of  March  7. 
Eight  advertising  agencies  co-operated 
in  preparing  the  final  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  dealing  with  the  special  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  offered  for  sale.  These 
agencies  are :  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
4  Osborn,  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Inc.,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  and 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation. 

Mat  companies  co-operating  with  the 
agencies  included  Advertisers  Electro¬ 
type  Company,  Partidge  and  Anderson, 
Pontiac,  and  Merchants  Matric  Com¬ 
pany. 


RADIO  PETITION  DROPPED 

The  application  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt)  Daily  News,  operator  of  broad¬ 
casting  station  WCAX,  for  a  modifica- 
!'?['  of  license  to  permit  it  to  use  the 
■W  kilocycle  frequency  with  250  watts 
of  power  at  night  and  500  watts  in  the 
oay,  and  operate  full  time  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
wtav  request  of  the  applicant. 
WCAX  now  shares  time  with  WNBX 
wfhe  1200  kilocycle  frequenev  and  uses 
>00  watts  of  power. 

E-  E.  TOOMY  PROMOTED 

J-  ,T.  Beckwith  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  E.  F.  Toomy  as  sales 
"’mager  of  the  Beckwith  Special 

With  the  Beckwith  agency  as  a  member 
j  °f  the  New  York 

"ice  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
r*”'  «  formerly  with  the 

iJ'^PPS'Howard  organization,  has  joined 
.,1  agency  as  a  member  of  the 

•fs  staff  of  the  New  York  office. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

After  an  existence  of  five  weeks  the 
^iwbrooke  (Que.)  Daily  Telegram,  an 
on  ceased  publication 

Financial  difficulties  were 
*  *n  as  the  cause  of  suspension. 


DRAMA  CRITICS  ASSAILED 
IN  WASHINGTON 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


John  Anderson  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  said: 

“It  strikes  me  that  if  they  are  going 
to  start  examining  people  to  determine 
their  fitness  to  hold  jobs,  most  members 
of  Congress  will  find  themselves  out 
of  work.  No,  I  shan’t  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Walter  Winchell  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
saying  he  “never  went  out  of  town  to 
cover  a  show,  a  circus  or  a  carnival,” 
made  the  following  comment. 

“Since  I  am  an  alleged  New  York 
dramatic  critic,  I  wait  until  they  are 
brought  here.  That  is  only  fair,  1^- 
cause  shows  go  out  of  town  to  polish 
off  the  rough  edges.  Until  Representa¬ 
tive  Sirovich  whips  his  circus  into  shape, 
I  shall  not  go  to  see  it.  Even  if  it  is 
brought  here,  I  probably  won’t  go.  I 
saw  some  of  the  Congressman’s  other 
shows  on  Broadway.” 

Robert  Garland  of  the  World-Telc- 
gram  said:  “My  sole  suggestion  is  that 
Congressman  Sirovich’s  great  master¬ 
piece,  ‘Schemers,’  be  revived  before 
the  House  Patents  Committee,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  performance,  the  dramatic 
critics’  original  reviews  be  read.  Then, 
if  Congress  doesn’t  acclaim  us  as  pretty 
knowing  fellows  and  award  us  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  for  bravery  for  having 
sat  through  the  original  production.  I’ll 
sing  ‘I  say  It’s  Spinach,  and  I  Say  the 
Hell  With  It’  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.” 

John  Mason  Brown,  Evening  Post 
drama  critic  declared  that  he  also  would 
decline  Mr.  Sirovich’s  invitation. 

“Why  should  I,”  he  asked,  “when 
‘Of  Thee  I  Sing’  is  such  a  hit  here?” 

Gilbert  Gabriel  of  the  American, 
Richard  Lockridge  of  the  Sun  and 
Percy  Hammond  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
also  said  they  would  not  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  Congressman  Sirovich’s  invitation. 

George  Jean  Nathan,  looked  upon  as 
most  severe  of  all  drama  commentators 
in  his  judgment  of  plays,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  opinion  of  Dr.  Sirovich : 

“He’s  not  worth  paying  attention  to.” 

Congressman  Sirovich  was  not  angry, 
just  terribly,  terribly  hurt  by  the  flip 
attitude  of  writing  gents  toward  his 
great  movement  in  behalf  of  the  theatre. 

“I  wrote  them  in  good  faith  asking 
them  to  appear  before  the  committee,” 
he  said  in  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Washington  correspondent, 
“and  instead  of  accepting  the  invitation 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  extended 
they  answered  with  ‘wise  cracks’  that  I 
did  not  even  think  were  funny.  All  it 
means  is  that  they  have  assailed  Con¬ 
gress  and  as  soon  as  I  have  the  time 
to  spare  I  will  appear  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  explain  the  situation,  and 
ask  the  membership  of  that  body  what 
they  would  like  to  do  about  it.” 

The  Congressman  said  he  was  rather 
amazed  at  the  attention  his  little  speech 
received.  He  hadn’t  expected  it  to  be 
picked  up  and  printed,  because,  he 
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pointed  out,  his  charges  were  made  in 
a  more  or  less  intimate  conversation 
with  a  group  attending  the  hearing. 
However,  he  is  not  sorry  that  it  turn^ 
out  the  way  it  did,  he  said.  There  is 
one  thing  he  is  rather  indignant  about, 
though.  He  thinks  the  critics  were 
unfair  in  referring  only  to  the  bad 
notices  his  play  received  when  it  played 
in  New  York. 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “didn’t  they  print 
the  criticism  of  it  written  by  Alan  Dale, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  critics?” 

The  late  Alan  Dale  was  critic  for 
the  New  York  American  for  many 
years  and  was  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  coterie. 

Judge  M.  Erlanger,  whom  Dr.  Siro¬ 
vich  called  “the  only  theatre  owner  who 
is  not  broke,”  was  trundled  into  the 
situation  when  the  Congressman  pro¬ 
duced  a  letter  from  him  to  prove  the 
Judge  agreed  with  his  contentions.  The 
Judge  revealed  rather  a  belligerent  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  press,  not  only  scorn¬ 
ing  the  talents  of  the  critical  fraternity, 
but  suggesting  that  theatre  managers 
get  together  to  withdraw  all  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  newspapers  and  bar  all 
critics  from  their  theatres.  He  wrote 
in  part  as  follows : 

If  I  could  only  get  the  managers  to 
agree  with  me  to  take  the  advertising 
from  the  newspapers  and  exclude  the 
critics  from  the  theatres,  which  would 
not  be  difficult  because  all  of  them  are 
known  to  the  house  manager,  we  would 
at  least  have  a  start  and  it  would  mean 
a  great  loss  to  the  newspapers  in  adver¬ 
tising  charges.” 

Although  Judge  Erlanger  looked 
upon  his  suggestion  as  a  weapon  to  be 
wielded  against  the  press,  the  opinion  of 
at  least  one  critic.  Ashton  Stevens  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  Examiner,  was 
that  theatre  managers  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  such  a  move  unfortunate.  In 
fact,  in  a  telegram  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Stevens  suggested  that  the 
critics  stay  away  from  the  theatre  for 
30  days. 

“I  think  I  know  something  better 
than  a  comic  conference  at  Washington 
with  Congressman  Sirovich,”  he  wired. 
“Let  the  drama  critics  stay  away  from 
the  plays  for  30  nights.  They  might 
improve  themselves  by  reading  Hazlitt 
and  Winter.  Anyway.  30  nights  would 
be  enough.  By  that  time  the  managers 
would  be  begging  them  to  come  back 
and  say  something — say  anything.  Some- 
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body  ought  to  take  Congressmen  Siro¬ 
vich  aside  and  whisper  to  him  that  pub¬ 
licity  has  enough  to  answer  for  without 
a  bureaucratic  attempt  to  control  it 
where  it  is  unpurchasable.” 

Charles  Collins,  drama  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  thought  the  whole  in¬ 
cident  might  turn  from  comedy  to  a 
more  serious  mood. 

“I  have  just  received  an  invitation 
from  the  House  patents  committee,”  he 
telegraphed.  “Until  I  am  convinced  that 
Representative  Sirovich  is  in  earnest  I 
choose  to  ignore  the  matter.  If  he  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  that  his  committee  in 
Congress  has  authority  to  heckle  the 
press  and  question  its  right  to  a  free 
expression  of  opinion  related  to  the 
theatre  arts,  the  incident  will  pass  out 
of  the  field  of  humor  and  take  on  an 
extremely  serious  aspect.  I  shall  not 
attend  the  committee  meeting  of  March 
14  unless  so  instructed  by  my  managing 
editor.” 
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Advertising  Agencies 

FRAm  FAYANT  JOINS 
H.  E.  LESAN  AGENCY 

Lord  db  Thomas  and  Logan  Vice- 
President  Becomes  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Newly 
Created  Position 

Frank  H.  Fayant,  one  of  the  senior 
vice-presidents  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan,  Inc.,  has  resigned  that  position, 
and  on  March  1 
became  chairman 
of  the  board  of 
the  H .  E.  Lesan 
Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in 
the  Graybar 
Building,  New 
York.  The  new 
position  was 
created  for  him, 
no  one  having 
held  the  title  of 
chairman  up  to 
this  time. 

.Announcement 
of  Mr.  Fayant’s 
resignation  was  made  to  members  of  the 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  executive 
staff  by  Ralph  V.  Sollitt,  president  of 
the  agency,  at  a  farewell  luncheon  given 
for  Mr.  Fayant  at  the  agency’s  offices, 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

His  departure  ends  a  connection  that 
had  lasted  through  the  full  existence 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  as  well 
as  that  of  one  of  its  predecessor  com¬ 
panies,  Thomas  F.  Logan.  Inc.  After 
a  career  that  included  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  correspondence  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  London  correspondence  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  financial  writing, 
and  several  years  with  national  railway 
organizations,  he  joined  with  Mr.  Logan 
in  1919  in  forming  the  advertising 
agency  headed  by  the  latter.  The  Logan 
agency  was  merged  in  1926  with  Lord 
&  Thomas. 

Mr.  Fayant  is  the  last  of  the  original 
Logan  partners  to  leave  the  merged 
organization.  Mr.  Logan  died  in  1928, 
and  L.  Ames  Brown,  who  succeeded 
him  as  president,  retired  from  business 
last  year.  O.  D.  Street,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  has  also  retired,  while  Ran¬ 
dal  W.  Borough  is  now  an  officer 
of  Mark  O’Dea  &  Co.,  New  York 
agency. 

Since  Mr.  Logan’s  death,  Mr.  Fayant 
has  had  general  executive  duties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  control  of  finances  of  the  New 
York  office,  in  addition  to  his  work 
with  transportation  accounts.  He  is 
considered  an  authority  on  railroad 
traffic.  Before  entering  the  advertising 
field  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Railway  Managers,  and  then 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives,  handling 
the  national  publicity  for  the  railroads 
during  the  period  of  government  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  and  also  the  national 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  rail¬ 
road  wage  case  of  1916  and  the  freight 
rate  case  of  1920. 

During  the  World  War  he  was  lent 
by  the  railroad  organizations,  first  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  then  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  France, 
where  he  served  as  liaison  officer  at 
Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters. 

Beside  transportation  and  advertising, 
he  is  keenly  interested  in  collecting 
first  editions,  being  a  member  of  the 
Grolier  Club  as  well  as  various  social 
and  country  clubs. 

MeSpadden  Joins  Katz  Company 

Chester  F.  MeSpadden,  formerly 
with  the  Geyer  Company  of  New  York, 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Pierce 
Arrow  Sales  Corporation,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Joseph  Katz  Company,  Baltimore 
agency. 

Newcomb  Agency  Moves 

James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have 
moved  their  offices  to  the  Westing- 
house-Varick  Building,  150  Varick 
street.  New  York  City. 


OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  opened  an  office  at  400  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Richard 
A.  Porter,  formerly  with  Redfield- 
Coupe,  Inc.,  and  with  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  is  in  charge.  John  A.  Butler, 
formerly  with  Hadden  &  Co.,  is  copy 
chief. 

JUDGMENT  OF  $104,900 
AGAINST  AGENCY 

Hal  Modes  Wins  Action  Against 
Thayer  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  Resulting  From 
Broken  Contract 

A  judgment  for  $104,900  plus  $106 
in  costs  was  filed  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week  in 
behalf  of  Hal  Hodes  against  the  Thayer 
Advertising  Corporation.  Also  named 
as  defendants  in  the  suit  were  Donald 
J.  DeLancey,  Ralph  C.  Thayer  and  the 
DeLancey  Enterprises. 

The  complaint  charged  the  defendants 
represented  to  Mr.  Hodes  that  they  had 
a  capital  of  $80,000  and  that  Donald  J. 
DeLancey  was  in  a  position  to  raise 
from  six  to  seven  million  dollars,  should 
it  be  required. 

It  was  set  forth  that  the  Thayer 
Advertising  Corporation  stated  to  the 
plaintiff  that  it  had  contracts  with  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  Ward  Baking 
Company,  the  Wrigley  Chewing  Gum 
Company  and  others  for  inserting  their 
advertisements  in  luminous  advertising 
mediums  attached  to  the  back  of  theater 
seats  and  displayed  in  other  places  of 
amusement. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties  on  March  23,  1928,  and 
Mr.  Hodes  got  contracts  for  225,000 
seats  for  a  period  of  two  years,  to¬ 
gether  with  theater  leases  for  the  same. 

He  charged  that  the  defendants  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  agreement  when  he 
presented  his  contracts  to  them. 


G.  C.  SHERMAN  JOINS  R.  &  W. 

Combined  N.  Y.  Agencies  Known  as 
Reimers,  Whitebill  &.  Sherman,  Inc. 

George  C.  Sherman  joined  Reimers 
&  Whitehill,  Inc.,  on  March  1,  and  the 
firm  is  now  known  as  Reimers.  White- 
hill  &  Sherman,  Inc.  This  action  repre¬ 
sents  a  consolidation  of  the  accounts 
handled  by  George  C.  Sherman  Co., 
Inc.,  with  those  served  by  Reimers  & 
Whitehill.  Both  are  New  York 
agencies. 

George  C.  Sherman  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Carl  Reimers  re¬ 
mains  as  president  and  treasurer;  and 
A.  E.  Whitehill,  vice-president.  The 
other  officers  are  C.  J.  Masseck,  vice- 
president,  as  director  of  creative  work; 
and  Richard  Webster,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  as  director  of  research. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  addition 
to  the  above  officers,  includes  Henry  J. 
Wiser. 

The  firm  of  Reimers,  Whitehill  & 
Sherman,  Inc.,  will  occupy  enlarged 
quarters  at  295  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  utilizing  the  42nd  and  43rd  floors. 


Dinner  Dance  March  15 

The  annual  dinner  dance  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  15, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The 
affair,  at  which  it  is  expected  more  than 
600  leaders  in  advertising  and  allied 
fields  will  be  present,  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  League’s  Mutual  Fund.  This 
fund  provides  for  the  annual  university 
scholarships  awarded  each  year  to  two 
girls,  and  for  the  League’s  employment 
and  other  welfare  work. 


New  Pott  for  Turnbull 

The  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Bevis  W. 
Turnbull  to  an  executive  position  in  its 
head  office,  Montreal.  Mr.  Turnbull 
has  been  with  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co., 
St.  John.  N.  B.,  the  Royal  Securities 
Corporation,  the  Thornton  Purkis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Toronto,  where  he 
specialized  in  financial  advertising,  and 
the  National  City  Company. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


William  Plumer  Jacobs 


WILLIAM  P.  JACOBS  claims  a 
trio  of  hobbies,  two  of  which 
sound  to  us  like  hard  work — real  estate, 
and  building:  and  loan  activities.  The 
other  is  a  frequent  try  at  a  coiuple  of 
birdies  or  so  in  a  round  of  pasture 
plowing  with  clubs. 

For  17  years  William  Plumer  Jacobs 
has  been  in  advertising,  of  which  15 
have  been  with  Jacobs  &  Co.,  in  Clin¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  where  he  officiates  as  copy 
chief,  sales  manager,  and  treasurer. 
Clinton  is  his  native  habitat,  too.  He 
was  born  there  Aug.  18,  1893.  He  does 
copy  for  the  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Investment  Company,  the 
Anti  Ferment  Company,  and  a  dozen 
others. 

Jacobs  was  graduated  with  a  degree 
of  A.B.  from  the  Presbyterian  College, 
Clinton.  He  also  attended  Davidson 
College  in  North  Carolina.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Thernwell  Orphanage;  elder 
in  the  Thernwell  Memorial  Church ; 
president,  Ginton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  ;  president.  Lakeside  Country 
Club;  president,  Clinton  Rotary  Club, 
and  president.  South  Carolina  Building 
&  Loan  League. 

That’s  what  he  was.  Here’s  what  he 
is:  Deacon  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clinton ;  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
College ;  vice-president  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple:  organizer,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Clinton  Building  and 
Loan  Association;  vice-president  of  the 
Young  Company,  Clinton;  developer  of 
the  College-View  Real  Estate  Sub¬ 
division. 

Jacobs  is  five  feet,  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  tall;  has  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds.  In  1916,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Edna  Shockley  of  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  He  is  the  father  of  two 
sons — William  and  Hugh. 


World-Wide  Elects  Officers 

Stockholders  of  the  World  Wide 
-Advertising  Cori)oration  have  elected 
the  following  directors  and  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Emil  Maurice  Scholz, 
president  and  •  director;  Robert  B. 
McClean,  vice-president  and  director; 
George  E.  Voelxen,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Louis  F.  Boitano,  Howard  S. 
Zoll,  and  Ellis  J.  Finch,  directors. 

Climalene  Back  to  Hill  Agency 

The  Climalene  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  Bowlene,  Clima¬ 
lene,  and  Softene,  has  appointed  W.  S. 
Hill  Company,  Pittsburgh,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  The  Hill  agency  had  the 
account  for  fifteen  years  up  to  three 
years  ago.  -Allen  Fink  will  contact  the 
account.  Newspapers  and  radio  will  be 
used. 

Returns  to  Diesel  Papers 

Rex  W.  Wadman  on  March  1  re¬ 
turned  to  the  two  Diesel  Papers  as  busi- 
■'"'■.s  manager  of  both  Motorshif  and 
Diesel  Poiver. 


Frank  H.  Fatant 


TWO  AGENCIES  MERGE 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Gotham  and  McMullen,  Sterling  tt 
Chalfant  Combine,  Retaining 
Name  of  Former  Or¬ 
ganization  . 


The  Gotham  Advertising  Corapan-, 
and  McMullen,  Sterling  &  Chalfant, 
both  of  New  York,  were  combined 
March  1  under  the  name  of  the  former 
and  using  the  offices  of  the  latter  at 
250  Park  Avenue. 

R.  M.  McMullen,  chairman  of  thr 
board  of  McMullen,  Sterling  &  Chal¬ 
fant,  and  W.  G.  Hildebrant,  president 
of  the  Gotham  agency,  will  have  tin 
corresponding  places  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  Edward  M.  Sterling  and 
Edward  N.  Chalfant  of  McMullen 
Sterling  &  Chalfant  will  be  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  John  E.  Hill,  vice-president,  and 
John  H.  Nutting,  secretary,  of  the  old 
Gotham  agency,  will  retain  these  titles. 

The  entire  staffs  of  both  companies 
will  be  retained,  Mr.  Hildebrant  said. 
He  added: 

“For  some  time  the  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  has  desired  to  enlarge 
its  personnel  and  deemed  the  best 
method  of  doing  so  to  be  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  trained  working  staff.  We 
discussed  the  problem  with  executives 
of  several  organizations,  but  found  most 
of  them  more  intent  on  having  their 
name  in  the  firm-designation  than  on 
thinking  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
the  client.  We  finally  met  with  the 
officers  of  McMullen,  Sterling  &  Chal¬ 
fant  and  found  them  in  accord  with  our 
ideas. 

“The  Gotham  organization  dates  back 
to  1908.  Mr.  McMullen’s  activities  in 
advertising  even  antedate  that  year. 
Together,  we  will  have  an  organization 
of  advertising  workers  more  efficient  in 
service  than  either  organization  was 
separately.  This  is  truly  a  merger  of 
personnel  for  the  entire  staffs  of  both 
companies  will  be  joined  in  the  Gotham , 
Advertising  Company. 

“In  particular,  it  should  be  stated  tha:  ^ 
Gotham’s  large  business  in  export  ad  ] 
vertising  will  be  important  in  the  en¬ 
larged  organization  as  it  always  has 
been.” 

Creamery  to  Campbell-Ewald 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  company,  announces  that  tlw 
advertising  accounts  of  the  Detroit 
Creamery,  Arctic  Dairy  Products  and 
affiliated  companies  throughout  Michi¬ 
gan  have  been  placed  with  his  ag^' 
The  Detroit  Creamery  and  its  associated 
companies  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
creameries  in  the  mid-west.  Work  has 
already  been  started  on  a  program  that 
embraces  newspaper,  radio  and  outdoor 
advertising. 

Dailies’  Credit  Men  Elect 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Credit  M®”**'^* 
Association  held  at  the  Advertising  Oud 
of  New  York  on  Feb.  25,  Samuel  ^^ol■ 
fenden  of  the  New  York  Sun  WJ-' 
elected  chairman  for  the  coming  ^ 
Other  officers  elected  were:  \y.  S.  Psy- 
ton  of  the  New  York  American, 
chairman ;  and  B.  M.  Bigelow  of  t* 
New  York  Times,  secretary 
treasurer. 

Wing  Join*  Benton  &  Bowles 

Paul  Wing,  formerly  with  McMuHw 
Sterling  and  Chalfant,  is  now  on  W 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New 
and  will  specialize  in  radio. 
his  connection  with  McMullen,  Sterli 
and  Chalfant  he  was  with  the 
Dyer  Company,  and  before  tn^ 
manager  of  the  eastern  office  of  CnW 
field  &  Co.  _ 

Pratt  &  Florea  Move 

Pratt  &  Florea,  Inc., 
agents,  have  removed  their  offi^  VT 
277  Broadway  to  71  West  3oth  sti^ 
New  York.  This  is  the 
since  their  organization  in 
have  been  compelled  to  soek  laffP 
quarters.  This  company 
w'indow  and  counter  display  adveru 
ideas  and  material. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


American  Tobacco  Company  will 
resume  outdoor  advertising,  it  be¬ 
came  known  this  week  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  new  outdoor 
advertising  agency,  Bromiley-Ross  Inc., 
has  been  formed  and  will  handle  the 
outdoor  account.  For  the  last  year 
American  Tobacco  has  used  no  outdoor 
displays  except  posters  on  express 

trucks.  •  T  • 

President  of  the  new  agency  is  Irving 
Bromiley,  who  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 
The  vice-president  and  treasurer  is 
Donald  G.  Ross,  who  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company.  Bromiley-Ross 
offices  are  at  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Bromiley  is  credited  with  having 
developed  the  open-book  billboards  of 
U.  S.  tires,  with  their  historical  mes¬ 
sages,  also  the  red-coated  Hood  tire 
signal  man.  He  has  handled  American 
Tobacco  displays  before,  as  well  as 
other  tobacco  accounts. 

*  *  * 


1932.  it  was  announced  this  week  in  the 
name  of  Edward  Plaut,  president  of 
Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc.,  maker  of  Pebeco. 
Both  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  used  in  the  past.  A  radio  program 
went  on  the  air  in  more  than  20  cities 
Feb.  15. 

Mr.  Plant’s  statement,  issued  through 
the  U.  S.  .Advertising  Corporation,  said 
the  decision,  based  on  comparative  tests 
of  media  last  year,  is  still  regarded  as 
experimental  to  a  degree.  Listeners 
will  be  asked  to  write  in  for  a  gift. 

“Last  fall,’’  said  the  statement,  “we 
ran  a  special  newspa|)er  campaign  in 
14  cities.  The  copy  was  unusual  and 
striking  and  it  created  wide  comment. 
However,  in  some  cities  the  results 
were  poor.  While  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
accurately  from  this  experience,  we  are 
confident  that  we  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  with  other  media,  at  least  in  certain 
regions.  What  we  are  doing  this  year 
will  give  us  more  experience  to  judge 
better  the  relative  merits  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  radio.’’ 

t  *  * 


Dr.  .ADOLF  LORENZ,  Viennese 
surgeon,  cancelled  arrangements  for 
a  radio  talk  in  New  York  this  week 
when  he  found  his  name  and  picture 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Coward 
Shoe  Company  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  was  explained  he  had  stipu¬ 
lated  that  his  broadcast  be  kept  free 
from  advertising,  and  that  he  would 
not  accept  pay. 

4t 

McLELLAN  Stores  Company,  dry 
goods  chain  with  stores  in  nearly 
250  cities,  has  undertaken  a  newspaper 
advertising  program  in  123  of  those 
cities,  making  a  radipl  change  in  its 
previous  non-advertising  policy.  The 
advertising  began  Feb.  17,  and  already 
has  brought  a  sharp  gain  in  business, 
according  to  Fred  F.  Taylor,  director 
of  sales  promotion. 

The  Benjamin  Service,  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  named  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Herbert  B.  Benjamin. 

Describing  the  company's  change  in 
policy,  Mr.  Taylor  explained,  writing  in 
the  March  issue  of  Chain  Store  Age: 
“Until  very  recently  our  i)olicy  with 
respect  to  advertising  was  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  majority  of  chains  in 
our  field.  VVe  took  the  stand  that  100 
per  cent  locations  gave  us  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  we  needed,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  rent  of  each  store  was  in  reality  an 
advertising  expenditure.’’ 

This  stand  was  changed,  however,  by 
a  realization  that  “we  still  were  missing 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  buying 
power  within  our  trading  areas.”  .Ad¬ 
vertising  was  tried  in  three  cities,  with 
the  result  not  only  of  increased  demand 
for  the  advertised  articles  but  also  of 
new  customers.  Contracts  were  then 
signed  with  one  newspaper  in  each  of 
the  larger  cities.  Eventually  the  plan 
may  be  extended  to  the  smaller  cities 
also. 

Copy  is  handled  from  headquarters, 
and  managers  are  notified  six  weeks  in 
advance  what  items  have  been  selected, 
so  that  stftcks  may  be  complete. 

*  *  * 

US.  POST.AL  authorities  have 
*  been  asked  to  investigate  activi- 
of  a  Canadian  concern  which 
teceiitly  sent  letters  to  .American  ad- 
Wising  firms  on  the  pretext  of  having 
ftceived  mis.sent  halftones.  Each  let¬ 
ter  offered  to  return  the  halftones  on 
receipt  of  $2  to  cover  expenses  for 
Canadian  duties  and  return  shipping 
charges. 

One  whose  suspicions  were  aroused 
J.  Douglas  Gessford,  secretary  of 
tw  Advertising  Club,  of  Newark. 

J-  Telephoning  around,  he  found 
“tat  at  least  a  dozen  firms  in  that  city 
tad  received  the  letters.  A  number  of 
•'cw  York  companies  also  received  the 
appeal. 

*  *  * 

EBECO  toothpaste  will  use  radio 
as  its  only  advertising  medium  in 


The  new'  Faraday  line  of  gas  re¬ 
frigerators  to  be  made  by  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  subsidiary  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  February, 
it  is  announced.  Sales  efforts  will  be 
supported  by  an  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers  and  in  trade  publications 
of  the  gas  industry.  The  Geyer  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Dayton,  is  handling  the  account. 

For  a  limited  time  distribution  will 
be  held  “as  closely  as  possible”  to  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  F.  Callaway,  vice-president 
of  the  Faraday  Refrigerator  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  charge  of  sales.  The  re¬ 
frigerator  will  be  marketed  through  gas 
utility  companies. 

*  * 

CLOSER  advertising  censorship  on 
controversial  claims  is  reported  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  in  its  statement  of  activities 
for  the  last  three  months,  issued 
March  1. 

“In  specific  instances,”  according  to 
H.  J.  Kenner,  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  newspapers  have  “requested 
advertisers  to  refrain  from  claims 
which  are  considered  unfair.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  advertisers  have  com¬ 
plied  cheerfully  with  the.se  requests.” 

The  report  says  that  efforts  to  con¬ 
serve  confidence  in  retail  advertising 
have  made  progress  especially  since  the 
adoption  last  fall  of  “fair  play  stand¬ 
ards”  by  132  retailers  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

LUNCHEON  FOR  GOUDY 

Frederick  Goudy,  noted  type  designer, 
will  be  honored  on  his  67th  birthday 
March  7  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Town 
Hall  Club.  New  York.  The  American 
Union  of  Decorative  Arts  and  Crafts¬ 
men  is  being  joined  by  the  .American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  the  Grolier 
Club,  the  Stowaways,  and  the  Art 
Directors  Club  in  sponsoring  the 
luncheon. 


DALLMAN  IN  CUBA 

\‘.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the  St’ring- 
fu'ld  (Ill.)  State  Register,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dallman  and  their  son,  is  on  a 
month’s  trip  to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

‘Tfce  Direct  To  You” 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

( Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


International  Service 
76,  Rue  des  Petit»4]lianips 
PARIS 


Cable  AddreM!  Eleantallr  Paris 


NEW  CADILLAC  CHIEF 

John  F.  Reeder  Named  Advertising 
Manager  of  Motor  Company 

Appointment  of  John  F.  Reeder  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  succeed¬ 
ing  T rueman  F. 

Campbell,  who 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  the 
Campbell  -  Ewald 
advertising 
agency,  has  been 
announced  by  J. 

C.  Chick,  general 
sales  manager  of 
Cadillac. 

Mr.  Reeder’s 
entire  business 
career  has  been 
spent  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

Starting  with  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation 
of  Toledo,  Mr.  Reeder  subsequently 
joined  the  staff  of  P.  P.  Willis,  Inc., 
also  at  Toledo.  His  connection  with 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  dates 
from  1927  and  during  his  service  with 
this  organization  he  handled  and  di¬ 
rected  the  advertising  programs  of  many 
of  the  General  Motors  accounts. 

Reeder  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  won  fame  some  years 
ago  as  a  half-back. 


John  P.  Rbbdbr 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  A  Currier,  Inc.,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Oakley  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Parson.s  Ammonia  Com¬ 
pany,  both  New  York  concerns. 

Battrn,  Barton,  Burstine  &  OHlM>rn, 
Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Placing  orders  with  New  York  and 
New  Bngland  newspapers  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  N.  Y.,  Socony,  New 
York. 

Erwin.  H'asey  A  Co.,  420  I.exington 
Avenue,  New  York.  Ag.ain  renewing 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Cl  ine  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Chicago,  III. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 
Chicago:  HI  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
I  .  Bank  Building 


newspaper  contracts  for  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Camel 
cigarettes,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Federal  Advertising  .4genry,  444  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  Y'ork.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Safety  Razor 
Company,  Gem  Safety  Razor,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

tiuenlher-Brudford  Company,  15  Kast 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  ITsing  general 
list  of  newspapers  on  ITdga  Medicine 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  stomach 
remedy. 

Stanley  K.  (iunnison,  Ine.,  67  West 
44th  Street,  New  York.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  E.  Fredericks,  Inc.,  hair  wav¬ 
ing  supplies.  New  York. 

Illrshon-Garfleld,  Inr.,  10  East  4Uth 
Street,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  that  take  the  pattern  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company, 
New  York. 

KrafT  AdvertlHing  .\genry.  National 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
Mrs.  Mary  Monroe  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Mltehell-Faust-DIrkHon-Wieland,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Using 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark  news- 
pr.pers  on  Ward  Baking  Company. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy  Company,  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Issuing 
orders  to  newspapers  in  northwest  on 
Chicago  and  Alton  ILiilroad. 

Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inr.,  10  Hop¬ 
per  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders 
with  a  few  newspapers  In  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  Ivanhoe  Foods,  Inc.,  food 
products.  Auburn,  N.  Y'. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Trained  Men  On  The 
Bargain  Counter! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
during  a  depression  you 
can  bolster  your  staff  with  top- 
notch  men? 

When  that  occasional  vacancy 
occurs,  fill  it  with  the  best  man 
availablel  Prepare  for  better 
timesi 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  men  listed  —  good 
men  —  for  every  type  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staff  job.  The 
Bureau  puts  you  in  touch  with 
them  promptly.  Never  before 
was  so  much  high-grade  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  availablel 

Let  the  Personnel  Bureau  find 
the  right  man  for  your  particular 
needs.  Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 

No  Charge  to  Employers 
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WILLIAM  SOUTHAM,  NOTED  CANADIAN 
PUBLISHER,  DIES  IN  88TH  YEAR 

Built  Group  of  Six  Daily  Newspapers  and  Was  Prominent 
In  Many  Business  Enterprises  In  Earlier  Years — 
Began  As  Printers'  Devil 


publishing  and  printing  businesses  es¬ 
tablished  by  their  father,  Wilson  M.  and 
H.  S.  of  Ottawa,  F.  N.  of  Montreal, 
Richard  of  Toronto,  and  William  J.  of 
Hamilton.  The  only  daughter,  Ethel 
M.,  married  St.  Clair  Balfour  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont. 


INDIANA  GROUP  MEETS 

Clarence  Wolfe  It  New  Pretideat 
of  Democratic  Attociation 

Clarence  Wolfe  of  the  New  Harmony 
(Ind.)  Times  was  advanced  to  tht 
presidency  of  the  Indiana  Democratic 
Editorial  Association  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  Feb.  26  and  27  in  Indianapolis, 


“  _  J.  L.  McCARTY  HONORED  meeting  reb.  and  ^7  in  Indianapolis. 

WILLI.\M  SOUTH.\M,  pioneer  of  his  favorite  haunts  as  a  boy  was  the  John  L.  McCarj^,  editor  of  the  semi- 

in  modern  Canadian  journalism  Mechanics’  Institute  Library  at  Lon-  weekly  Da//iar/  (iex.)  7  cxait,  has  been  Wrav  E  Flemine  Micliiaan  Citv  h' 
•under  of  the  six  Southam  daily  don,  and  while  still  a  young  man  he  awarded  first  place  in  the  community  '  pipcted  ’first  vice-nrpJrtAnf’ 

ipers,  died  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  almost  literally  read  it  through.  This  service  contest  for  Texas  editors  for  pranj,  pinnov  Martinsville  Deumr  <’ 

ay,  Feb.  27.  he  always  regarded  as  the  real  founda-  1931  sponsored  by  the  .  department  of  Second 

vitality  waning  with  advancing  tion  of  his  education.  journalism,  Baylor  University,  Waco.  Cannelton  Telel>lw)ie  ’  third  virp-nr«  ’ 

Mr.  Southam  took  to  his  bed  The  manifold  activities  which  claimed  He  will  be  awarded  a  distinguished  .  . .  g  Chambers  \’e'c?r 


and  founder  of  the  six  Southam  daily  don,  and  while  still 
newspapers,  died  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  almost  literally  read 
Saturday,  Feb.  27.  he  always  regarded  a 

His  vitality  waning  with  advancing  tion  of  his  education, 
years,  Mr.  Southam  took  to  his  bed  The  manifold  activities 


about  a  week  ago,  and  the  end  came  Mr.  Southam’s  interest  are  a  testimony  service  medal  m  recognition  of  his  Cnurler-Tiniet  cprrptarv  a’nH  i 
peacefully  at  his  home  shortly  after  to  his  astonishing  versatility.  He  was  achievement.  Second  and  third  places  Cnshrn  Detunrmt  ^ 

seven  o’clock.  His  distinguished  life  always  a  keen  sportsman,  and  in  later  in  the  contest  went  to  B.  H.  Broiles,  .r-,  ’  evprntive  romm’ittPP 


had  covered  a  span  of  88  years. 


life  he  was  a  well-known  figure  on  editor,  Mexia  Daily  News,  and  L.  R 


The  new  executive  committee  mem. 
bers  are:  First  district,  J.  C.  Schofield, 


The  funeral  was  held  from  Christ’s  bowling  green  and  curling  rink.  As  a  Wade,  editor,  Polk  County  Enterprhe,  Ga"ette'  second  R  M  iIiim 

Church  cathedral  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  militia  lieutenant,  he  took  part  in  the  at  Livingston,  respectively.  wood  f  nfnvett’e  I  eiule  ’r-  third  pi 

William  Southa.m,  founder  and  for  Fenian  Raid  o^ration^  and  was  proud  .  .mxcoc.v.iu  v  iGre^STllichi^ 

over  40  years,  active  head  of  the  pub-  of  his  Fenian  Raid  medal  SELLS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY  {o^rth,  James  D.  Adams,  Columbia  Cih 

hshing  and  printing  companies  bearing  H^e  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  ^  Marshall  Mcllhenny  of  his  Post;  fifth.  Jack  Dolan,  Hartford  Cif! 

his  name  was  born  at  Lachine  Que.,  Gub,  the  Tamahaac  Club  an^^^^  interest  in  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Fa//ey  News;  sixth,  Alvin  Hall,  DanMfl, 

parents,  William  Hamilton  Golf  and  Country  ^^b.  Review,  morning  daily,  and  elevation  of  Gazette;  seventh,  George  W.  Purcell 

and  Mercy  Southam,  were  from  the  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton  Cricket  q  McWhorter  to  the  position  of  Bloomington  World;  eighth,  Albert  T 

county  of  Northampton,  England,  and  Club,  and  one  of  the  original  prpnizers  publisher,  succeeding  Mr.  Mcllhenny.  Rumbach,  Jasper  Herald;  ninth,  Bernard 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  they  were  ^  the  famous  Hamilton  Thistle  Club,  have  been  announced.  The  buyer  of  McCann.  Laivrenceburg  Register;  tpntli 

Srispf  Crurct"Sedra1  Se  and  Shelbyville  Democrat; 


1  x^iviMgsroii,  rcspcvuvciy.  Lafayette  Leader;  third.  Pleas 

erii«  iNTiTDirsaT  IN  nAti  V  Greenlee,  Michigan  City  Dispatch; 

SELLS  INTEREST  IN  DAILY  fourth,  James  D.  Adams,  Columbia  City 

Sale  by  Marshall  Mcllhenny  of  his  Post;  fifth.  Jack  Dolan,  Hartford  Cifr 

.A _ A  aL*  I _ _  /O' _ \  \7 _  _•  .1  At  •  -wr  tt  y 


journeying  to  Upper  Canada,  where 
they  later  settled  at  London,  Ont. 

Not  many  years  after  their  arrival 
at  London,  the  father  died,  leaving  his 
widow  and  six  young  children  (four 


Christ’s  Church  cathedral  parish,  and 
an  active  supporter  of  church  work.. 

Mr.  Southam  married,  in  1867,  Miss 
Wilson  McNeilage  Mills,  daughter  of 


girls  and  two  boys)  in  very  straitened  the  late  James  Mills  of  London,  Ont, 
circumstances.  William,  the  eldest,  who  predeceased  him.  They  had  six 
then  12  years  old,  left  school  and  sons  and  one  daughter;  the  late  Major 
helped  support  the  family  by  becoming  Gordon  Hamilton  Southam  cotnmanded 


Printing  Company  was  not  named.  eleventh,  George  Di  Crittenbergtr, 

-  Anderson  Bulletin,  and  twelfth,  Waittr 

BANKRUPTCY  ACTION  FILED  A.  Shead,  Indiana  Democrat. 

An  involuntary  bankruptcy  petition  A.  J.  Brodhecker,  Brownstown  Ban- 
has  been  filed  in  United  States  District  ner,  was  awarded  the  cup  for  the  best 


burn  family,  but  in  which  Mr.  Southam 
later  acquired  a  substantial  interest. 

Thus  engaged,  in  the  early  days  when 
publishers’  apprentices  were  everything 
from  printers’  devil  to  carrier  boy,  he 
got  an  insight  into  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  a  newspaper  office  such  as  few 
newspajiermen  of  today  have  been  able 
to  acquire.  He  loved  the  work  and 
went  at  it  with  a  zeal  which  attracted 
the  attention  and  earned  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Josiah 
Blackburn,  who  eventually  took  him 
into  partnership.  In  1877  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  to  purchase  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator.  With  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Carey  as  his  partner,  he  bought 
the  paper  and  they  became  joint 
owners. 

In  1883  this  firm  acquired  the  Toronto 
Mail  Job  Printing  Company,  and  not 
long  afterwards  established  a  printing 
plant  in  Montreal.  The  Southam  Press, 
Riontreal.  Limited,  and  the  Southam 
Press.  Toronto,  Limited,  are  now  two 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
printing  plants  in  Canada.  In  1896  Mr. 
Southam  purchased  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen,  and  subsequently  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  the 
Edmonton  ( ■Mta.)  Journal,  the  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Tribune  ond  the  Vancouver 
( b.  L,. )  Province,  which  publications 
with  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
form  the  group  now  known  as  the 
Southam  Newspapers. 

Apart  from  his  newspapers,  numerous 
other  enterprises  claimed  his  interest 
at  various  times.  He  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  Hamilton  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  Company,  one  of  the  forebears  of 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  of  which 
latter  also  Mr.  Southam  was  a  di¬ 
rector  and  a  prominent  shareholder  for 
many  years.  He  had  an  important 
share  in  founding  the  Pure  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hamilton.  With  the  late 
Senator  Milne  and  others,  he  organized 
this  company  in  recognition  of  an  urg¬ 
ent  civic  need  for  cleaner  and  better 
milk.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Dominion  Power  and  Transmission 
Company,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hamilton  and  Fort  William 
Navigation  Company  which,  with  the 
Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Canada  Steamship  Lines  System. 

As  Mr.  Southam’s  publishing  interests 
developed,  he  retired  from  all  of  these 
other  industrial  enterprises  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  businesses  of 
publishing  and  printing. 

He  was  a  keen  student  of  world 
affairs  and  an  omnivorous  reader.  One 


sons  and  one  daughter:  the  late  Major  Court  at  Chicago  against  Reed  G.  Democratic  editorial  of  the  year. 

. . .  . . «  Gordon  Hamilton  Southam  commanded  I^ndis  Company,  advertising  concera  printinp  FIRM  FXPANHQ 

an  apprentice  in  the  Lomfoit  Free  Prejj,  the  40th  Battery,  Canadian  Field  Ar-  formerly  headed  by  Reed  G.  Landis, 

then,  as  now,  controlled  by  the  Black-  tillery.  Third  Division,  and  was  killed  now  vice-president  of  Williams  &  Cun-  The  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company, 
. in  action  at  Albert,  France,  in  1916.  nyngham  agency.  The  petition  was  Chicago,  has  acquired  control  of  tht 


The  other  sons  actively  engaged  in  the  filed  on  behalf  of  McGraw-Hill. 


Canadian  Gravure  Company,  Ltd. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


The 


GOSS 


Giant 


The  20"  diameter  cylinder  of  the 
Goss  Giant  Dry  Matrix  Rolling 
Machine  completely  eliminates  slip¬ 
ping  and  distortion  of  mats.  The 
Goss  "Giant"  offers  all  tbe  advan¬ 
tages  of  direct  pressure  machines 
at  half  the  investment,  low  operating 
costs,  and  no  damage  to  type.  With 
the  patented  Goss  Stretching  Roller 
it  rolls  single  or  double  page  size 
absolutely  flat.  It  moulds  mats  at 
high  sne^  with  a  power  consump¬ 
tion  of  only  2  h.p.  The  Goss  Giant 
is  designed  to  meet  the  extreme 
demands  of  almost  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  in  metropolitan  newspaper 
plants.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S35  South  Paulina  Stroat 

A  CHICAGO  i 

^^^NewYoilc  San  Francisco 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  paittcuUrs 
to  jour  nearest 
G*B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

— 

CU'TTING 

RUBBERS 

RUBBER  INK 

ROLLERS 

PRESS  TAPE 

and  CLIPS 

Stereotype  Supplies 


WET  MAT 


DRY  MAT 


American  Publishers 
Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn.  Mass. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  r» 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  tVool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sices) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eany  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


A  “Situation  Found”  is 
the  result  of  “Situation 
Wanted”  advertisements 
in  the  Classified  page  of 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 
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I  WILLIAMS  HONORED 
I  BY  FOREIGN  CORPS 


President  of  Correspondents’ 
Group  Installed  at  Annual  Dinner 
at  Waldorf-Astoria — Succeeds 
Romeo  Ronconi 

T.  Walter  (“Skipper”)  Williams,  of 
the  London  Daily  M irror,  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents  at  its 
annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  March  2.  He  succeeds 
Romeo  Ronconi,  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Percy  S.  Bullen,  of  the  London 
Doily  Telegraph,  introduced  the  new 
president. 

Ivy  Lee,  publicity  counsel,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker,  contrasted  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Europe  and  European 
correspondents  in  the  United  States. 
The  former,  he  said,  were  generally 
expected  to  report  the  news,  not  to 
comment  upon  it;  the  latter  gave  inter¬ 
pretations  of  what  was  going  on  in 
.America. 

Valentine  Williams,  British  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  novelist  and  playwright,  was 
another  speaker. 

,  Among  those  who  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
r  Williams  were  Richard  von  Kuehlmann, 
former  German  Foreign  Minister;  Dr. 
Paul  Schwartz,  German  consul  in  New 
t  York;  Edwin  L.  James,  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Bert  Hinkler,  aviator;  and  Captain 
E.  T.  Britten,  of  the  Cunarder  Beren- 
garia.  \  tribute  was  also  paid  to 
[  Sydney  J.  Clarke,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  after  11  years’  service  has 
retired  as  secretary  of  the  asscKiation. 

New  officers  for  the  year,  besides  Mr. 
Williams,  are:  Mr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  A. 
Morawski  Nawench,  Polish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  vice-presidents ;  Robert  Guey- 
dan,  Polish  Telegraphic  Agency,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Max  Loewy,  Paris  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  assistant  secretary.  The 
executive  committee:  Percy  S.  Bullen; 
W.  J.  Davies,  La  Nacion,  Buenos 
Aires;  .Arbib-Costa,  La  Tribune,  Rome; 
Emil  Klaessig,  Wolff  Telegraph  Bureau ; 
S.  Midzutani,  Telegraphic  News  Agency 
of  Japan;  E.  H.  Moy,  Kuo  Min  News 
Agency  of  China,  and  Joseph  Bourgeois, 
La  Press,  Montreal. 


NEW  RADIO  ACCOUNTS 


Kelly-Springfield  Tires,  Newman 
Corsets  and  Sinclair  Buy  Time 

New  broadcasting  accounts  announced 
by  N.B.C.  are: 

;  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company,  start¬ 
ing  March  20  on  13  stations;  program 
placed  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

I.  Newman  &  Sons  (corsets).  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  starting  March  11  on  21 
Nations ;  placed  through  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  New  York. 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  starting 
March  5 ;  Federal  Advertising  Agency. 

Renewals  announced  are:  Tastyeast, 
Ik.,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Manhattan 
Soap  Company,  New  York;  Lehn  & 
rmk.  New  York  (Hinds  products)  : 
Northwestern  Yeast  Company,  Chicago ; 
Best  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York;  Chappel 
Bros.,  Rockford,  Ill.  (dog  food)  ;  Swift 
®  Co..  Chicago  (hams  and  bacon )  ; 
^  K.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

JOINS  PORTLAND  EVENING  NEWS 

C.  J.  Sheppard  has  resigned  as  ad- 
_J  Wising  director  of  the  Bridgeport 
M  jLonn.)  Post  and  Telegram  and 
I?"™ .  ihe  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
etcf  in  charge  of  national  advertising, 
starting  18  years  ago  in  the  Market 
p**^?*!^  Department  of  the  Curtis 
UDlishing  Company,  he  has  held  execu¬ 
te  positions  with  the  Philadelphia 
^•ic  Ledger,  Camden  Courier-Post, 
ft  Wewj  and  Journal,  New 

,  ^^°*'dard-Mercury  and  since 
with  the  Bridgeport  papers. 

CONNIE  McELREATH 

McElreath,  formerly  superin- 
,  dent  of  telegraph  for  International 
I  Service,  died  March  3.  Mr. 

Mctlreath  was  with  I.N.S.  for  a  num- 
“«r  of  years. 


PASSAIC  DAILIES  TO  MERGE 


Herald  and  New*  to  Become  Evening 
Daily  About  April  4 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  March  3 — Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  today  that  “on  or 
about  April  4,”  the  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Daily  News  would  be  merged  as 
the  Herald-News,  an  evening  daily. 
The  Herald-News  will  be  published 
from  the  Daily  News  plant,  which  is 
the  more  modern  of  the  two  buildings, 
and  in  which  a  new  Scott  press  is  now 
being  set  up.  United  Press  service  will 
be  added  to  the  Associated  Press 
coverage  which  both  papers  have  had 
since  1916.  The  new  evening  paper 
will  be  the  only  daily  in  Passaic. 

James  H.  Walden,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  and  Dow  H.  Drukker,  publisher 
of  the  News,  acquired  control  of  the 
Herald  in  1918.  Two  years  ago  they 
acquired  the  News  from  Harry  H. 
Weinberger.  Since  then  the  papers 
have  been  operated  with  a  unified  local 
advertising  staff  and  independent  edi¬ 
torial  staffs. 

Announcement  was  made  that  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  executives  of  both 
papers  would  remain  with  the  Herald- 
News.  Edward  H.  Roemle,  general 
manager  of  the  News,  will  continue  in 
that  capacity,  assisted  by  Peter  M. 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caih  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timea  —  ,40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


I  offer  afternoon  dally  newspapers  In  ez- 
i-liislTe  fields;  California,  Oregon,  Idaho  snd 
Washington.  M.  0.  Moore.  272  N.  Rodeo 
Drive.  Beverly  Rills.  California. 


Ozark  Dally — Fine,  olean-ont.  little  dally,  ex- 
oluslve  Held,  progressive  city  In  Oxarks.  flood 
profit  In  10.71  on  price  aske<l.  Not  a 
“distress”  proimsltlon.  Clyde.  II.  Knox 
Bryant  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Opportunity!  Opportunity!  Opportunity!  For 
quick  buyer.  Trices  will  he  higher.  Weekly, 
Job  plant.  New  York;  Initial  payment  $8,000. 
Two  weeklies.  Job  plant.  New  Jersey:  Initial 
payment  $10,000.  Weekly.  Job  plant.  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Initial  iiayment  $.7,000.  All  earning 
handsome  dividends.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


Interest  Wanted 


Ownership  opfiortunlty  sought.  Ten  years’ 
editorial  and  exe<'utlve  experience.  Dally  pre¬ 
ferred.  0-707,  Editor  &  I’nbllsher. 


Newspaper*  Wanted 


Newspaperman  with  long,  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  to  purchase  direct  from  owner 
small  dally  lot'ated  in  western  city.  Rave  all 
cash  for  property  with  good  record.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  confidentially.  C-708,  Editor  A 
Tiibllsher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  "Better  Timas"  Campaigns  have  on-. 
eqnalled  psychological  appeal.  Hold  S-year 
American  record  for  cash  business  on  a  single 
drive.  Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Ths  W.  5.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville.  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  90%  of  all  eirenlation  campaigns  on 
dally  newspapers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowa 
Company.  The  dependable,  self-financing 
TARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  Is  absolute  In¬ 
surance  of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction 
and  results  that  have  never  been  equalled  In 
circulation  building.  Partlowe  added  circu¬ 
lation  Is  clean  circulation.  Every  snbeeriptiun 
verified  by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation 
Department.  No  subscription  accepted  unless 
paid  for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect 
wire,  or  letter  will  give  yon  a  free  Partlowe 
scientific  survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  of  Its  posalbllltles — without  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Contaiit,  of  the  Herald.  William  M. 
McBride,  editor  of  the  Herald,  will  b’j 
the  executive  editor,  with  George  M. 
Hartt,  editor  of  the  News,  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page. 

ROCK  STARTS  ON  NEWS 


Assumes  Business  Manager’*  Duties 
on  Chicago  Daily 

Capt.  Lewis  B.  Rock,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  Times  and  Herald,  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  this 
week.  He  succeeded  Col.  Guy  T. 
Yiskniskki,  who  has  terminated  his  ac¬ 
tive  association  with  the  Daily  News. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Capt.  Rock  served  with  the 
Fifth  Division  in  France  during  the 
world  war.  He  remained  in  the  army 
until  1926  when  he  became  associated 
with  Col.  Frank  Knox,  then  publisher 
of  the  Boston  American.  Later  Capt. 
Rock  was  transferred  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  as  business  manager  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Journal.  He  went  from  there  to 
the  Washington  papers.  He  is  married 
and  has  four  sons. 


EDWARD  E.  PIERSON 

Edward  E.  Piersen,  62,  for  25  years 
with  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
the  Washington  papers. 


Circulation  Con*uItant 


Newzpaper  OirouUttlon  Ooniultant — If  your 
circulation  needs  a  stimulant,  don’t  fire  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  experienced 
outsider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
IS  years’  experience  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  Morning-Sunday-Bvening;  6  years’ 
experience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  de¬ 
livery,  handling  over  twenty  different  dally 
and  Sunday  publications.  James  McKeriian, 
224  Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Paragraph — Column  Writing 


Learn  "editorial  paragraph"  and  column-writ¬ 
ing  from  a  man  quoted  oftener  In  Literary 
Digest  than  any  man  writing  exclusively  for 
one  paper.  Send  for  particulars  to  John  M. 
Henry,  at  western  address.  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  —  Experienced  advertising  Holicitor. 
Evening  paper,  middle  west,  city  of  .70,000. 
Give  full  re<‘ord  first  letter.  C-801,  Editor  A 
I’ubllsber. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  man,  24  years  old,  with  7  years’ 
newspaper  experience,  desires  change.  Now 
employed.  Exceptionally  well  verse<l  In  lay¬ 
out  work.  Can  plan  campaigns  and  sell 
them.  Write  C-807,  Editor  A  Tubllsher. 


Advertising  solicitor,  12  years  metrojiolitan 
dailies,  classine<l,  lo<'al  and  national.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  family.  Want  to  establish  in  smaller 
city,  middle  west.  Goo<l  re<’ord.  C-803,  Editor 
A  Tubllsher. 


Auditor  or  Bookkeeper — 10  years’  newspaper 
and  3  years’  public  accounting  experience, 
wishes  position  with  publisher.  C-780,  Editor 
A  Tubllsher. 


Cartoonist — 31,  experienced  editorial  cartoons. 
Reliable.  Excellent  references.  Good  cartoon 
Ideas,  Especially  valuable  on  liberal,  soclally- 
progresalve  paper.  Write  for  samples.  <3-787, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CirouIatioB — Young  man,  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  papers.  Desires  circu¬ 
lation  managership  of  dally,  three  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  circulation  or  assistant  on  larger 
paper.  References  as  to  ability  and  character. 
Address,  Ralph  Jones,  1033  Bast  102nd  8t.. 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Xan 

Young  man  with  wide  experience  In  circulation 
work  and  has  specialized  In  home  delivery 
management  for  eight  years,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  where  hard  work  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  will  provide  advancement.  Familiar 
In  both  Eastern  and  Southern  fields.  Best 
reference.  C-781,  Editor  A  Tubllsher. 


Circulation  Manager,  young,  experience,  wants 
opportunity  to  develop  lH)y  carrier  system  for 
progressive  newspaper.  C-71)3,  Editor  A 
Ttiblislier. 


Circulation — Employed  circulation  manager 
with  written  proof  of  successful  achievements 
for  past  fifteen  years,  desires  climatic  change. 
Confidential  correspondence  invited,  no  hurry, 
any  newspaper  over  10,000  circulation.  C-760. 
Editor  A  Tubllsher. 


Classified  Manager — with  background  of  Im¬ 
portant  training  wants  substantial  (tosltion  re¬ 
quiring  forceful  head  and  foot-work.  Em¬ 
ployed.  tVlre  C-786,  Editor  A  Tubllsher. 


Composing  Room  Executive 
Tractical  man  in  all  departments  and  an  or¬ 
ganizer.  Handle  men  with  uncanny  results. 
I’eak  production,  with  a  page-cost  that  Is 
gratifying.  Can  find  and  stop  the  leaks. 
On-tIme  schedules.  Metropolitsn  connection. 
Write  or  wire  your  re<|Ulrements  In  confidence. 
Address  C-71)0,  Editor  A  Tubllsher. 


Editorial — Why  not  a  managing  editor  who 
can  wr'te  your  editorials  and  act  as  city  or 
telegraph  editor,  or  both,  all  on  one  salary? 
C-789,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  80  years’  experl- 
ehce  all  departments  newspaper,  economical 
production  guaranteed,  references.  Bast  pre¬ 
ferred.  C-778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  editor,  copy-reader,  reporter,  columnist. 
37:  A-1  record;  moderate  salary.  C-800, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher,  Business  Manager,  Advertising 
Manager — All-around  newspaper  man.  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  departiiients.  Emphasis 
on  Business  and  Advertising.  Excellent  record. 
A-1  references  from  men  prominent  In  news¬ 
paper  circles.  Future  opportunity  rather  than 
Initial  salary.  C-802.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Sports  Writer«  Cony  Reader — ten 
years’  experience  key  cities,  TIttshurgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia.  Married;  work  anywhere: 
good  mixer;  handle  make-np;  write  sport 
column.  References.  C-795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Bterootyper — Working  foreman,  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Experienced  large  and  small  plants. 
Economical  management.  Employed,  but  de¬ 
sire  change.  Outline  of  experience  on  re<iuest. 
Box  C-770.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale  -One  Iloe  ball-bearing  Monorail 
Trimmer  for  full  page  newspaper.  Miles 
Machinery  Company,  478  W.  Broadway,  City. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Pal  mer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Busine**  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  FOR 
NEWSPAPERMEN 

has  given  us  a  list  that  includes  experienced  people  for 
every  department  of  a  newspaper. 

PUBLISHERS 

planning  executive  changes  or  staff  additions  can  reach 
available  men  at  once  through 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Hollywood,  Cai.  .  .  .  Motion 

picture  amusement,  attracting  from 
75,000,000  to  100,000,000  auditors  to 
21,284  theaters  in  the  United  States 
each  week,  rates  as  one  of  the  three  or 
four  chief  interests  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Recently  I  have  been  making  a 
rather  intensive  investigation  of  the 
publicity  system  which  blazes  the  trail 
for  the  motion  picture  industry.  .\n 
initial  discovery  was  that  the  colony 
of  news  writers  engaged  at  this  glitter¬ 
ing  citadel  of  the  screen  business  is 
comparable  in  point  of  numbers  only 
to  the  Washington  Correspondents’ 
Corps.  A  total  of  306  men  and  women 
waiters  are  registered  here  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  domestic  and  foreign 
newspapers,  press  associations,  syndi¬ 
cates,  trade  papers,  so-called  motion 
picture  “fan”  magazines  and  as  free¬ 
lance  writers  contributing  more  or  less 
successfully  as  columnists  or  as  maga¬ 
zine  article-writers. 


A  SECOND  important  tier  of  news¬ 
writing  talent  in  Hollywood  is 
engaged  in  all  forms  of  publicity  activ¬ 
ity,  such  as  the  preparation  of  some 
15,000  individual  pieces  of  newspaper 
advertising  copy  in  a  single  day,  not  to 
mention  a  veritable  haystack  of  free 
reading  notices  to  boom  the  business  or 
promote  the  individual  ambitions  of  a 
whole  firmament  of  stars  of  the  silver 
screen.  These  writers  are  employed  by 
the  companies  or  by  famed  artists  and 
they  also  prepare  a  considerable  volume 
of  advertising  copy  for  media  other 
than  newspapers. 

Next  in  point  of  craft  interest  is  an 
immense  group  of  studio  screen  writers, 
largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
working  journalists,  w'hose  everyday 
occupation  is  to  prepare  dramatic 
scripts  for  presentation  on  the  screen 
and  synchronizing  sound  instruments,  a 
keenly  technical  business.  These  writers 
subdivide  into  three  classes ; 

(1)  Juniors,  who  are  generally  young 
newspapermen  selected  for  dramatic 
instinct,  good  taste  and  sophistication, 
and  given  jobs  on  some  one  of  the  20 
large  producing  “lots”  to  learn  the 
ticklish  technique  of  writing  or  tran¬ 
scribing  play  plots,  including  dialogue 
and  action  before  clicking  cameras. 
Such  aspiring  tyros  are  paid  ordinary 
newspaper  salaries,  ranging  from  $75 
to  $100  per  week. 

(2)  Screen  writer  technicians,  grad¬ 
uate  talent,  also  recruited  largely  from 
editorial  offices,  being  men  and  women 
who  have  mastered  the  arts  of  direc¬ 
tion.  photography,  dialogue,  sound  and 
the  business  of  converting  a  novel,  stage 
play  or  crude  scenario  into  an  accept¬ 
able  screen  script.  These  may  be 
amazingly  versatile  people,  the  work 
calling  for  lively  imagination,  practical 
mechanical  sense,  literary  background 
and  sound  sophistication.  Such  writers 
commonly  earn  from  $500  to  $1,500  per 
week,  when  engaged. 

(3)  Authors  or  artists  with  widely 
established  celebrity,  believed  to  possess 
remarkable  ideas  which  might  be 
adapted  to  screen  use,  who  are  brought 
here  under  contract  to  work  out  special 
features.  Such  persons  are  known  to 
have  received  $2,000  a  week,  or  even 
more,  during  the  term  of  an  engage¬ 
ment,  but  old  newspapermen  friends 
here  advise  me  that  “big  name”  writers 
often  are  “flops.”  A  novelist  or  play¬ 
wright  who  has  won  world  renown  for 
distinctive  contributions  to  literature  or 
the  stage,  usually  is  found  to  be  one 
who  has  achieved  under  the  spell  of  i-i- 
spiration  and  when  brought  to  a  motion 
picture  studio  and  asked  to  think  and 
write  in  practical  terms,  under  the  ter¬ 


rific  draught  of  the  production  machine, 
is  likely  to  faint,  fail  and  fade. 

*  *  * 

SOME  idea  of  how  this  palpitating 
motion  picture  machinery  works  may 
be  suggested  by  the  following  facts ; 
To  establish  it  has  cost  two  billion 
dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  the  national 
debt  prior  to  the  World  War.  It 
directly  employs  some  30,000  people  on 
a  scale  of  pay  which  would  astonish 
strivers  in  many  other  fields  of  intellec¬ 
tual  effort.  The  lure  of  good  pay  and 
pleasurable  pursuit  has  resulted  in 
over-crowding  in  every  department  of 
the  industry.  The  film  product  of  the 
fast  rotating  Hollywood  studios  passes 
into  the  hungry  maw  of  all  manner  of 
show  places  in  every  American  com¬ 
munity  and  also  supplies  no  less  than 
65  per  cent  of  the  cinema  programs 
exhibited  in  foreign  lands.  To  adver¬ 
tise  and  publicize  this  immense  business, 
here  generally  described  as  “exploita¬ 
tion,”  the  sum  of  nearly  $100,000,000 
was  spent  by  producers  and  exhibitors 
in  the  Unit^  States  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Will  H.  Hays,  president  of  the 
organized  industry.  In  12  months, 
600-odd  feature  pictures  are  produced, 
not  to  mention  some  3,000  so-called 
“shorts.”  This  finished  product  is  the 
final  distillation  of  72,000  separate 
pieces  of  literature  which  the  writing 
forces  of  the  world  annually  proffer 
as  screen  material.  Mr.  Hays  tells  me 
that  this  documentary  mountain  of 
source  stuff  is  actually  read,  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  various  forces 
which  pick  and  choose  for  the  screen. 
The  statistics  suggest  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  ambition  of  writers  of  every 
grade  of  talent  to  express  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  the  screen  and 
to  capture  some  of  the  rich  treasure 
that  is  reputed  to  flow  so  freely  from 
the  Hollywood  bonanza  mines. 

t  *  * 

The  acceptance  of  only  600  major 
manuscripts,  books  or  plays  out  of 
72,000  submitted  by  authors  or  brokers, 
also  suggests  the  extensive  list  of  policy 
“don’ts”  and  studio  limitations  which 
govern  motion  picture  production.  Mr. 
Hays,  members  of  his  staff  and  nu¬ 
merous  directing  heads  of  the  studios 
were  prompt  to  inform  me  that  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  production 
today  is  source  material,  only  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  story  offerings  being 
worthy  of  consideration  or  capable  of 
passing  the  critical  review.  Screen 
writing,  as  practiced,  is  a  special  art. 
and  the  scripts  are  complicated  affairs. 
Nearly  every  scenario  that  is  accepted 
must,  the  producers  say.  he  worked 
over  for  weeks  hy  experts  to  convert 
it  into  a  technically  adaptable  script. 
It  must  be  te.sted  in  many  fires  before 
it  reaches  the  public  eye  and  it  is  a 
wise  author  who  knows  his  own  brain¬ 
child  when  it  reaches  the  screen.  The 
original  prtnlucer  may  have  only  enter¬ 
tainment  value  in  mind,  hut  a  picture 
must  also  be  appraised  also  on  many 
ethical  and  public  policy  grounds,  .-\fter 
pictures  have  been  made,  sometimes 

with  an  investment  outlay  of  from 

$250,000  to  $7.50,000,  they  are  torn  to 
shreds  and  re-made  to  satisfy  industry 
critics.  The  Hays  so-called  “moral 

code”  does  not  govern  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  numerous  independents  working  on 
the  side,  hut  it  does.  I  am  assured,  in¬ 
fluence  the  vast  bulk  of  motion  pictu"e 
operations,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
*  *  * 

Future  productions  of  the  larger 
studios  usuallv  are  sold  to  the  big 
city  theaters  in  advance,  on  a  stipulated 
schedule  of  delivery.  For  instance,  one 
producer  might  contract  to  supply  a 


house  in  Chicago  with  a  feature  per 
week  for  13,  26  or  52  consecutive  weeks, 
at  a  fixed  price.  This,  then,  calls  for 
regular  production  and  delivery  on 
scheduled  time.  From  this  trade  situa¬ 
tion  naturally  springs  the  exciting  pres¬ 
sure  that  is  a  palpable  characteristic 
of  every  studio  I  have  visited.  The 
impact  of  the  schedule  is  felt  by  every¬ 
one  engaged  in  the  business.  A  fea¬ 
ture  per  week  is  a  bastinado  on  the 
heels  of  players,  directors,  mechanical 
forces,  authors,  script  writers,  censors, 
publicity  forces  and  all  others  involved, 
and  the  throbbing  production  urge  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  Sitting  in  a  comfortable 
seat  of  a  theater  witnessing  such  pic¬ 
ture  as  “Arrow'smith,”  or  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  leisurely  action  in  the 
forthcoming  and  quite  beautiful  pic- 
turization  of  Edna  Ferber’s  “So  Big,” 
which  I  had  pleasure  in  pre-viewing 
last  night,  one  might  imagine  that  the 
business  had  been  achieved  by  men  and 
women  with  ample  spare  time  to  work 
out  the  situations  and  scrupulously  ar¬ 
range  the  infinite  detail.  But,  not 
so — all  is  whizzed  through  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  as  exacting  as  edition  headway.  I 
understand  that  98  per  cent  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  are  made  on  rigid  time 
schedules.  «  «  * 

The  newspaper  forces  that  record 
the  daily  story  of  the  film  colony 
also  seem  hard-worked.  I  found  here, 
Hubbard  Keavy  and  Robbin  Coons, 
covering  full-time  for  A.P. ;  Ronald 
Wagner  for  U.P. :  William  Parker  for 
I.N.S.  and  William  Wooten,  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Service.  The  wire  services  are. 
of  course,  supported  by  affiliated  news¬ 
paper  staffs,  particularly  of  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  Los  Angeles  Times  has  a 
regular  Hollywood  staff  of  six  men, 
headed  by  Edwin  Schallert;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  four  people,  headed  by 
Louella  Parsons,  who  queens  over 
Hollywood  w'ith  most  amazing  show  of 
authority:  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 
employs  five  reporters  in  its  bureau, 
headed  by  Harrison  Carroll ;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Record  has  Llewellyn  Miller  and 
Realman  Morin ;  Illustrated  Daily 
.Vews,  Eleanor  Barnes  and  Homer 
Mines :  Hollywood  Citizen,  Elizabeth 
Yeaman  and  Jim  Crow.  Other  staff 
newspaper  correspondents  I  chanced  to 
meet  or  learn  about  here  were :  Betty 
.Stewart,  Seattle  Times;  .\da  Hanifin, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Duncan  .\ik- 
man,  Raltimore  Sun;  Olive  Orbison. 
Xew  Orleans  Item-Tribune ;  T.  W. 
Cushing,  Mezvark  Ez’enino  Xezvs;  Earl 
Blackwell,  Atlanta  Constitution:  Bruce 
Buttles.  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Frederic  Beck,  Vancouz’er  Proz'ince; 
Hedwig  Reicher,  Nezv  York  Times; 
George  Lait,  Nezv  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph;  Eileen  Percy,  Block  News¬ 
papers:  Mollie  Merrick,  N.A.N.A.; 
Dan  Thomas,  NEA  Service;  George 
Shaffer,  Chicago  Tribune;  Mayme 
Ober  Peake.  Poston  Globe,  Hartford 
Courant  and  Portland  (Me.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Alice  Tildseley,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  Florabel  Muir,  Nezv 
York  Nezvs;  Jessie  Henderson,  Con¬ 
solidated  Press :  Bernice  Chandler.  Cap¬ 
per  Papers:  Velva  Darling,  McNaught 
Syndicate:  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Bell 
Syndicate,  and  Virginia  Hall,  Pasadena 
^^Cal.)  Star-Nezvs,  Long  Peach  Press- 
Telegram.  ^  t  * 

I  LEARNED  of  six  men  and  women 
who  do  regular  newspaper  columns 
from  Hollywood,  including  the  vitri¬ 
olic  Tack  Casey  of  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs; 
D.  W.  Kaufman,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Douglas  Churchill,  ATcm'  York  Times; 
and  Leonie  Hicks.  Portland  Oregonian. 
But.  hy  all  odds,  the  larger  number  of 
newspaper  people  who  follow  this  flicker 
of  fame  and  fortune  are  free-lancers. 
Investigation  revealed  that  136  men  and 
women,  the  latter  predominating,  make 
a  living  or  better  at  the  precarious  trade 
of  writing  Hollvwood  stuff  for  “legiti¬ 
mate”  or  so-called  “fan”  magazines. 
Some  who  have  established  reputations 
do  well,  hut  for  the  maiority  in  this  class 
the  going  is  said  to  he  both  difficult 
and  doubtful. 

*  *  ♦ 

SOMF  writing  cocks  of  the  Hollv¬ 
wood  walk  are  t-adepaper  people. 


representing  such  as  the  Motion  Pie 
Herald,  and  Hollywood  Herald,  o» 
by  Martin  Quigley:  Variety,  Billbo. 
Hollywood  Reporter,  and  others  in' 
same  class.  Two  trade  dailies  are 
lished  for  the  field.  There  are 
resident  correspondents  for  the  _ 
Quigley  papers;  Variety  employs  a  sti 
of  seven  men  :  Hollywood  Reporter  1 
four ;  and  others  are  variously  re 
sented.  These  men  claim,  in  insfc 
rightfully,  that  they  possess  a  tech^ 
comprehension  of  the  business, 
rival  correspondents  feel  they  are 
duly  favored.  For  instance,  in 
viewing,  the  trade  paper  men  ofi 
have  a  bulge  on  the  corps,  being 
to  announce  the  merits  or  demeritij 
a  production.  Some  of  these  writ* 
such  as  Leo  Meehan,  do  qualify  as  u 
pert  critics,  with  experience  both 
studios  and  newspaper  offices,  and 
wide  following  among  both  exhibit 
and  producers.  Some  technical  wr 
here  work  for  business  papers  de 
in  machinery  and  sundry  equipment! 
studio  use. 

I  was  struck  by  the  number  of  writt, 
who  are  employed  by  foreign  pubUoL 
tions,  either  addressing  the  general  fiSI 
fans  audience  or  trade  interests.  Fori*.] 
stance,  George  Yorke  writes 
wood  stuff  for  North  China  Nezvs, , 
Journal  de  Shanghai,  and  several 
sian  publications.  I  found  seven 
anese  newspapermen  at  work  here  f 
Tokio  papers.  Lola  Luxford  writes  I 
the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Free 
Goury  Polonsky  is  another  Russii 
correspondent.  There  were  28  Sp 
writers  in  Hollywood  last  week, 
tributing  to  the  press  of  Spain,  Cul 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  So 
American  newspapers  and  fan  pap 
I  learned  of  correspondents  from  No 
way,  Italy,  India,  Hungary,  Ger 
and  Denmark.  England  has  eight  res?] 
dent  correspondents  here;  France  eig 
and  Canada  four.  The  .\malgan 
Press  of  London  has  two  resident  peoi^ 
pie,  Kathlyn  Hayden  and  Josie  Le 
Anthony  Burke  and  Margaret  Cha 
represent  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

*  *  * 

The  publicity  forces  of  the  studim] 
are  mainly  regimented  from  ne 
paper  and  press  association  ranks.  He 
of  departments  and  skilled  advertisem 
designers  draw  pay  ranging  from  $2SI1 
to  $500  per  week  on  annual  contracM 
They  have  large  staffs  in  the  bi|J 
studios.  I  counted  seven  men  and 
women  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma 
Studio,  headeci  by  rapid-fire  fonii»l 
newspaper  man,  Howard  Strickling.  Of 
this  staff,  six  came  here  dirertly 
newspaper  jobs.  There  were  five  at  thi 
Universal  Studios,  four  former  ne*lj 
paper  writers.  Paramount  has  a  poh*. 
licity  staff  of  11  people,  all  save  thrf 
former  newspaper  folk.  Mack  SenM 
has  two;  Radio  Pictures  seven;  Foy 
Film  nine  (all  ex-newspaperm(*)r 
Warner  Brothers-First  National, 
of  whom  four  are  old  newspapermen.  1 1 
could  not  undertake  to  mention  w] 
newspaper  people  employed  in  stu 
screen  writing,  scores  of  them  fn 
from  daily  newspaper  work.  Then,^ 

I  found  many  old-timers  of  the  editotr 
department  directing  and  photographig 
and  I  heard  stories  that  some  felliT 
who  used  to  get  $100  a  week  on 
Row  were  drawing  down  $75,000  a  ^1 
in  the  business  of  telling  players  hnjj 
to  stand,  look,  speak,  run,  jump, 
or  fall  dead  .  .  .  when  photograpl^^ 
and  sound  men  shall  shoot  .  .  • 
lights  shall  glare  or  grow  dim  ...*•! 
not  infrequently  improve  on  the 
thor’s  script.  . 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


“ADMIRAL”  DUFFY  HONORED 

Edward  Paul  “Admiral”  Duffy, 
ine  reporter  on  the  Baltimore  Sws, 
honored  by  the  Baltimore  ^''***. 
recently  when  a  resolution  was  ad< 
declaring  that  the  club  “goes  on 
as  feeling  highly  honored  to  have  W* 
a  man  as  ‘Admiral’  Duffy  on  its  Iw  • 
active  members.”  The  resolution 
signed  by  Walter  Hough,  club  pr^ 
Joseph  G.  Deponai,  secretary;  and 
ward  H.  Pfund,  managing  director, 
will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Duffy. 


